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‘basic texts for first-year. college sociology courses. 


erial of of earlier editions that I has been retained has ‘been brought © 

down to and much that is new } has be en added, so 


some | chapte s—for example, the one on labor problems—ar en- 


tirely tewritten, Other « chapters have been reorganized and new 


“The THIRD Edition is remarkable for its balance, , bot of sig 


nd of method. ‘Covering a fair cross-section of social problems 
it gives despre amount of space ce that indicates its relative im 


in contemporary | li fe, Preoccupation with particular prob- 


= phases i is studious! 
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and the -race.”’ This hen forced a new ideas of democracy have been 
interpretation of our concept of democracy, — i in the political realm. Leaders of rr 
_ and the search for its true meaning has re- thought are now fairly well agreed that today 
sulted in an extensive literature, comparable ‘political democracy i is almost impossible with. 
‘to that. of the late eighteenth century. We a out a larger degree. of economic ‘democracy. 
have come to see that it is a much broader President Roosevelt given recognition 


concept than political freedom, universal this by including “freedom 
suffrage and government ; that met his Four F reedoms. y Hyde 


a which ‘can ever | be perfectly attained, ‘but x Bailey wrote a little boo 


that it must be conceived as a process toward racy—which answers this question with an 
_ an ideal relationship which will evolve i in the insight prophetic of the views being expressed 


future as it has in the past; that it rests pri- today: is Ae 
marily upon our attitudes toward others, and 


is fundamentally . faith in a des ie system iy ment of personality. It is the expression of the 5; 


of human relationships. feeling that ‘every person, , whatever his birth or 


upation, shal lor li have 
WHAT Is pemoceacy? occupation, shall develop the ability and 


F ete _ the opportunity to take part. Its motive is in- 
es Iti 1S ane my intention to attempt any y defini dividualism on th the one hand and voluntary pub- 
tion or extended discussion of democracy, for 


that has been done by others. I University of ‘Chicago Press, 1941; and 
* Presidential address prepared for the Thirty- G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1939. 
_ seventh Annual Meeting of the American Sociological = * 'See Carl Becker, op. cit., p. 64, who says that 
Society before the meeting was cancelled December the essential task which confronts all democratic 
societies today is “how in practice to curtail the 
is Among some of the more important recent freedom of the individual in economic enterprise — 
books on this are: Carl Becker, Modern Democracy, — sufficiently to effect the equality of opportunity and 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941; Charles of possessions without which democracy is an empty 
__ E. Merriam, The New Democracy and the New © bn form, and at the same time to preserve that or 
 Despotism, New York, Whittlesey House, McGraw- | of individual freedom in intellectual and Political ; 
Hill Book Co. 1939) and J Is Democracy, life without which it cannot exist. 
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our wish cic the rl of and the 
= a. naive faith in democracy. The Ax need for its more effective organization as a aa 
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be 


ane 


ae ‘aan the person is to be placed in the most ad- 
vantageous conditions and environment, will 


he desire a similar privilege for his neighbor and 


giving up ‘tights,” 

meee have larger life, are i in the very essence of 
a Responsibility, ree ey 
 necnep—-senmmnaibility for one’s self, for the 


good of the neighbor, for the welfare of the ar 


~ Demos. Until every citizen feels this responsi- 
_ bility as an inescapable personal obligation, there 
ies find the root of democracy in spiritual re-— 


ligion rather than in political freedom or organ- 
ized industrial efficiency. Democracy is a spirit- com the rising power of the bourgeoisie in com- | e 
merce and manufactures. The Machine Age 


“ual power or of a people.* 


a These two principles of the supreme worth — zation of financial control are forcing g the a | 


and of his responsibil- mi 


ge the individual person an 


tet the best of today.‘ 
Thus democracy is not merely a of 
— social organization, but it is a moral issue and 


ssentially a religious faith.® It i isa faith i ina 


Bailey, Ww hat Is Democracy? Published by 
_ L. H. Bailey, The Comstock Publishing Co., Agents, 
1018, pp. 36- 42. (Out of print, but 


. oa united action. In the school the rule of the 


tions ~ of democracy is: “The essential dignity of 
man, the importance of protecting and cultivating 
his personality on a fraternal rather than a differ- 
ential principle, and the elimination of special privi- 
: leges based upon unwarranted or exaggerated em- 
4 phasis on the human differentials.” The responsibility 


for participation is in his fourth principle: “The 


ous g desirability of popular decision in the last analysis 


on basic questions of social direction and policy, 
and of recognized procedures for the expression of | 
such decisions and their validation in policy.” 
Charles E. 
New Democracy, p. 11. 
Says Harry Emerson Fosdick: “To tell people 
_ they can do as they please, to give them in —. 
racy free speech, free press, free assembly, is not 
the solution of the problem. That is the problem. 
No other way of life so much as democracy calls 


Says John We to see that democ- 
_ racy means the belief that humanistic culture should 
_ prevail ; we should be frank and open in eatin recog- ie 


ai tribution from producer to consumer. Modern 
democracy in the Christian church began 


first of Merriam’s five principal 


Merriam, The New Despotism and the 


ethics are essentially. those ‘of Christianity 
and involve religious values, a: as has recently 
been been pointed out it by Ordway Tead® and 
many: y others. 


_ Democracy is not merely a system of social 


“the: world of industry and 
= ‘involves all phases of life, if one accepts the y 


not freedom, is the key in de- — democratic ideology completely. oat 


Democracy is. being forced upon us in 
areas of life because we find that it is the only ? 


means w whereby we can satisfactorily promote 


"the ge general welfare and can attain the highest J 
human values. Political democracy arose out | 


esi 
of the failure of feudalism to compete with | 


_and the modern corporation with the centrali-— 


issue of a larger democracy in 
stimuated by the overlarge cost of dis- 


with the Protestant Reformation as a | revolt 
against ecclesiastical al corruption, but although 

freedom and autonomy Protestant-_ 
ism has yet to demonstrate its responsibility 


rod is giving way, as a result of better knowl- — 


dge of the psy chology of learning, and be- 


cause schools cannot rear good citizens by 
"precept but must teach through active par- 
ticipation in a democratic school society. 
al in the family, the stronghold of iol 
authority, the absence of the father from the | 
home i in cities and the inability of parents to 
-control their children through the old order- 
ing and forcing a a 


nition that the proposition is a moral one—like any se 
idea which concerns what should be.” John Dew ey, 


ig “6 Ordway Tead, Religious Values and the Demo-— 
_ for intelligence, character ond moral a Faith, The Booklist, April 1, 


1042. Reprinted 
by the American Library ssociation. 
~ ™Cf. Adolf A. Berle, Jr. and Gardiner C. Means, 


The Modern Corporation and Private ee New f§ 


York, The Macmillan Co., 1933. 
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acy, but it is worth while to co 


ider | the | importance of a few of the more 


3 


Social ‘Self. Sociology and social 
“doctrine of the supreme worth of the ind! psychology (for my present purpose I do 
vidual man, which is being upheld | by the distinguish between them) have shown that 
_ findings of psy chology, sociology at and philoso - human personality is the product of social Ate 3 
“The spirit of man is the greatest thing _Telations,” that we are and 


With, this ‘background as to o the “meaning group life there can be no adequate sociali- 
zation, which is an indispensable 
d the heart of of our topic—what contribution has democracy 
sociology made to democracy an: and how 1 may rit Status. Our research on ‘group ‘life, 
4 function best to advance ‘it in the future? cl = 
Wem must, of course, remember that democ- reasons men. ‘support one another to obtain. 
‘Ta is essentially | a philosophy of life and no ae, and maintain preferred sc social and economic — 
mechanism. -Gurvitch® is right when he © status, which. may y advance or retard democ- 
says that “the sociological analy sis of 


problem of democracy can contribute to 3. The Social Heritage Sociological ana 

, practical conclusions to the degree that the _ sis has shown the power of custom and tradi- — 

results of a purely sociological description — tion, how the folkways and the n mores" tend | 3 
are approached with criteria from the phi- tof fix a eee in the forms of the ; 

7 losophy of democracy”; but it should be past, and how institutions and the trend 

added that it is this ‘sociological description toward institutionalization establish vested 

essential for interests, all of which explains Oe 


- during the last half century needs no proof. a Cultural Lag. Sacctiien< of the: 
his has been not alone through | the direct has what Ogburn’® calls 


ee. college students but by educating the gen- 
eral public t through the press in the signifi environment, “For all the features 


cance 0 of the role of | groups in 1 modern s society. _ of the present regime of production and dis- 
Before > an audience of sociologists it Se tribution of goods and services are — 

~ almost superfluous to recount the results of of the new Ww phy. sical science ,’ says Dewey, es 

' sociological research that affect our -under- “while the distinctively human consequences _ 


4 ‘standing of the factors which promote or Fine of science are still determined by the habits _ 


and beliefs established before its origin.”"* 
John Buchan, Mr. Standfast. Boston, Houghton 


Mifflin Co., 1919, p. 263.” particularly the w 
a. Georges Gurvitch, “Democracy as a Sociological Cooley, James Mark Baldwin and George H. Mead. — 


Problem,” Journal of Legal and Political Sociology, William Graham Sumner, Boston, Ginn and | 
B&B 71, October, 1942. The first number of this new — cs Co., 4s 1906 ; ; and a recent example—Thurman W. Bj — 


hi journal came to hand after this paper was com- ¥ "Arnold, The Folklore of Capitalism, New Haven, 


pleted and is significant in that it deals with Conn., Yale University Press, 1037. 


_ same problem of “Democracy and Social Structure.” ee AS. Cf, Dwight Sanderson, “What Prevents Social _ aes 
It is full of interesting points bearing on our prob- Progress?” onthly, XL, pp. 349- 
lem, but to my mind its best example of the value April, 1035. 
of sociological description as a means to democracy * William Fielding Og sburn, Social Change, Ne 

is in the paper of Kingsley Davis, “Political Ambiv a- York, B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 
in Latin America,” PP. 127-150, John Dewey, op. cit. 
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Its | Thus in various areas of lite democracy as ibit democré | 
developed as a response to the exigencies of a 
_new social situations. : 
ly al situations. Equally important has significant findings. 
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Order. ‘Sociological ch ment of modern life. The growth of tech- 
ilso indicated ‘the nature and means of social niques of group work as a social therapy 


that some form of social _has been largely an of sociological 


_ way of life. Otherwise 1 man would be only These new insights into the organization 4 | 


a predatory animal, as he sometimes is; for and processes of human society have pro- ... 
re); a the “superman” and the “super-race” of the foundly affected the thinking of those who 
| Nazis | are pathological. Indeed, one of the have been exposed to them—the intelligent- 
primary findings of sociology i is that ae sia, but only to | a slight extent have they 
relations — are e controlled not wholly I by a influenced the thought and attitudes of the 


political government," but through the social “masses. They are, however, being publicized 


. one of the various groups to which — by the press and the radio and | are — 


“they are born. F urthermore, it is because - ricula, even in the elementary s schools. The 
this social order that ‘the behavior of social social studies in the 


subject to scientific analysis mediate of the child and are largely 
6. Population. Sociology has led the way abstractions to him. To follow recognized 
| studies of population growth and decline, pedagogical principles the social ‘studies 
its distribution end shifts, and how our schools should begin with a study of the 

_ changes in composition as to age, sex, marital — _ group” life in the child’s immediate environ-— 

Pi. 

status, nativity, occupation, etc., ‘affect the ment which conditions his behavior. When 
given social situation, all of which are funda- this is done more adequately, and th the group — 
mental i in planning for a larger democracy. — nee life. of children in and outside the school is 
7. Race. Sociologists have also led in directed t to develop democratic participation, — 
e studies of race relations and of measures for asis being promoted by the Progressive Edu- | 


Facial -adjustment—problems which today cation” Movement, shall have a much 


‘sway ing world politics.** Democracy can- appreciation of sociology and it will 


not exclude the colored races. The doctrine 
of white supremacy is as as undemocratic and 


untenable as the Nazi myth of Nordic su su- I. SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY - 

_ Granting the contribution of sociology, is — 
Sociology “Applied, The usefulness of sociology, is 


.. these findings of sociology for understanding — ne not true that it is largely an analysis of 
‘democracy i is and how it be 


society as it is? Of what use can sociology be 5 
achieved has already been | demonstrated iby | 


in shaping policies in a rapidly changing — 
Rat ‘their application to the solution of current — environment? Can it effectively promote the 
social problems such as delinquency and 


growth of democracy? Democracy involves 
crime, 


freedom of the masses from the control of 
‘poverty, and family relationships. the few with opportunity but also with re- 
Sociology psychology. have given ‘the 
foundation: for the whole system of social 


sponsibility for all. It has seemed that this. 
welfare ‘work, priv public, which was natural and easy when primitive society 
a done so ‘much to improve the condition of | 


consisted of small groupings such as the 
re *3 family, village, or local tribe, although as a 
those disadvantaged by the rapidly chang- matter of fact even in such ‘simple societies 
ing and increasingly environ- 

A. W. Small, Origins of Sociology, of the conflict of ‘individual with 

* As reported by Wendell Willkie in his radio Charles H. Cooley, “A Primary Culture 
2g ‘address of October 26, 1042. On this see also the ae for Democracy” Publications of the American So-- 
ond Survey of November, 1942. ciological Society, XIII: 5- -8, 1910. — 


democracy was achieved but gradually out 
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‘nation in government, as between the nation, 


munication makes’ the pie more the state and the local community, but in 
pendent, and the need for aggregations of 

capital for the support of modern ever phase of human per- - 
= technology requires a necessary = en mitting it eel be shown that it is a prob 
_tralization of power its management. 

“Like it or not,” “Says” _ Becker, “the com 
plexities of a highly integrated technologica 

civilization are carrying us | in a certain direc- t 

tion, that is to say, away from freedom of or state government, To “what 


toward an extension of social control. policies promulgated by state or ‘national 


the ‘individual in economic enterprise and extent are local units "dominated by th the 


men are now to have ‘democracy, it organization officials? Is a healthy autonomy a 
would seem obvious that. they must have local units essential for the democratic 
society if they are to build a society in Ts Discussion Essential? Under present 
_ which they will assume responsibility for its conditions, can the ‘establishment of new 
4 rr intelligent control. 2° To furnish such knowl- institutions be left safe’v to invention by 
ge edge is the “sphere. of sociology, as well experts” and ‘administrative fiat, or should 
of the other social s sciences pal they be based on a general ‘conviction 
| eae slowly building the founda- through discussion if they are to be stable? | 
e __ tions of a knowledge of the structure of so- With frequent crises resulting from the rapid 
ell ciety, but there are a score of basic problems is advance of technology, can democracy act 
‘Felated to the establishment and maintenance efficiently o or must we depend more on ad- 
which n or executive control? Can we 
intensive’ ‘research and ablest thought. ¥ have time for discussion and the development 


— 


me s suggest a few examples: an informed public opinion? If so, how? 


 — 


problems is— - arises | the whole problem of the use of the 
tion of power and yet maintain autonomy of _ expert in relation to democratic control, as 
local groups? This involves the structure and so well introduced by Lindeman®* 
function of federations of all sorts, with years ago. > 
gard to the domination of executive or mana- 4 4. Participation and Socializati on, Inas- 
Dwight “Sanderson, The Rural ‘Community, ™UCh’ as we have seen that individual re- 

Boston, Ginn and Co., 1932, p. 289. ‘es eae "sponsibility i is necessary for the maintenance 
: —™ Carl Becker, of. cit., p. 84. See also, Robert S. . of any form of democracy, how may this be 
3 Lynd, “The Structure of Power,” The New attained in whatever sphere of association 


public, 107: 507-600, November 9, 1942, this being n — F r her again, , this 
abridgement of the author’s Foreword to Pro- in volved: 

fessor John A. Brady’s Business as a System 
Pe Power to be published in January, 1943, by the i, 


Columbia University Press; areas of human association. Iti is equally 
= “The first need is to recognize that a free béte noire of trade unions, “centralized co- 


4 


conscious, and all the agencies of public opinion s 
must be moulded to this end. A self-conscious so- ™ For suggestive leads on this neon og 
ciety would be one in which every individual com- | ‘Burnham, The Managerial Revolution, New Yor 


prehended the aims of society, his own part in the ‘The John Day Co., Inc., 1941, a rather extreme — 


whole, | the ssibilities of intellectual, artistic and _— presentation, but pointing out a definite tendency. 
Cf., M. P. Follett, The New State, New York, 


Centralization. One of the 1 most ‘crucial The Role of the Expert, From this 


"lective knowledge and will.”—Julian So y, Longmans, Green and Co., 1918. 
“Science, Natural and Social,” The Scientific Month. Eduard C. Lindeman, Social Discovery, Re- 
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ticipation in different associations, fers ho psy Pe Br I welcome the section on The &— 

participation may be stimulated, for it is. of “Sociology to Business and In- 

the asocial individual who has few group dustry at this meeting, a result of the presi- 

f iations, the one who is not socialized, eS dential address of Henry Pratt Fairchild in 
. impedes dem mocracy in any area of as- s 36, and also the joint programs » with the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 

Classes. classes be abolished, as as steps in this direction. Students of 
has been the dream of social revolutionaries, 7 _ administration are attacking this field from 

are they inevitable? If so, how do they various angles,?” but thorough sociological — 

arise, how are they maintained, and how may analysis is also A ‘similar ca: case could 


Sociology has only commenced the of 8. "Leadership. Lastly we have the whole 
of classes. "subject of the relation of leadership to democ- 
u- racy, an problem in 


or to what extent is their assumed power our tre: sis, and which is intimately related 
to o the last topic. The advance of democracy 

bership of any national group really s stand in every field of human. association will de- 


the principles" announced by its official primarily upon leadership and we need 
leaders, and to what extent will it support new conception of the 
their pronouncements? This is a very prac- relationships involved. 

tical question as_ affecting the behavior of | Evaluation “of Democracy. 1 “The syn 
congressman or of representatives i in any “thesis « of research on many of these ‘problems 
national body. Although Allport may have be involved in the final problem of 
been somewhat extreme i in his denial of evaluating democracy as a ‘social process. 


to the group, there i is no question that Social science cannot ensure of 


a manner which its behavior does tudes and beliefs, ‘but it can determine 


upport. There is room for a wholesome de- 
banking of the popular conception of large strains men and all their institutions to work the — | 
will of the minority who hold and wield economic 
groups. A clearer understanding of the actual power. 
& relations in them and a larger emphasis on = ™ See T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in a a Free 
responsibility of the local group would Society, Cambridge, Mass. University 

The Sociology of and In- 


* “Society, for example, is in bitter need of better 7 


mechanisms for selecting its leaders, the individuals © 
is has been too long neglected. Who has who will play the dominant role in the social — 


a any adequate analysis of the sociology gradient, as the brain and receptor cells exercise 
oof corporations,”* 25 a problem which is basic physiological leadership in our own bodies. . When 
for the su ival of democracy Nor h proper leaders—men qualified by talent and train- 


ing for the duties s demanded in the position of social — 
leadership—can be selected by devices which are 
_™ Floyd H. Allport, “The Group Fallacy in Re- more dependable and objective than are the acci- i 
Social ‘Science,” American Journal of dents of family, rhetoric, ambition and other cir- 
- Sociology, XXIX: 688-703, May, 1924. ot Bee which today frequently toss undesirable — | 
t individuals to the apex of the power pyramid, I _ 
- believe the most serious of the world’s afflictions 
will have been conquered.”—R. W. Gerard, — 
Levels of Integration,” in Robert Redfield, ed, 
eral democracy has never > dared tn the fact that | L evels of Integration ii in Biological and Social Sys- — He 
industrial capitalism is an actively coercive form tems, Lancaster, Pa., The Jacques — ‘Cattell: Press, ut 
of organization of society that cumulatively con- 


mi - Berle and Means, op. cit., have given importan 
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deal are not material things. but are ar society to patiently do the work necessary 


A MEANS TO DEMOCRACY 
_ whether it is € fficient i in mee l te 


a aims and objectives, and thus given co 
5 faith th by proving what i in ‘it is true and lwhat  v validit ol 


| evaluation of "democracy have already been 


made by Lewin, Lippitt, and White” in there is, however, some ‘essential agreement : 
their study of the democratic versus the as to their basic concepts. W hat would 
utocratic organization of student groups. x pen if. there were no agreement as to the = 
essential nature of atoms, molecules or o 
AND FROCEDURE ganic > cells, or how “could the: biological 


us from the above that there — sciences have advanced if Linnaeus had not 


ields in which sociological re- invented the binomial system of nomencla- i, Ba 


“search and teaching are essential for giving ture with taxonomic descriptions so that 
of a given organism? Yet in sociology we 
~ Pevonty encouraging that the demand for have little agreement upon the nature of the 
“the application of social science to current phenomena which are most common 


social problems is coming most vigorously concepts. What is a group or an institution ae 
from many of the leaders in the physical about which we talk so glibly? Few sociolo- _ 
and biological ‘gists agree and we have made no serious at- 
this responsibility tempt to establish what we mean by these 
facing us there are some points with regard and a hundred other terms. Consequently ie 
to procedure which warrant our attention. | are unable to understand one another, “4 


_ 1. Definition of Concepts. If sociology is and | the public is bewildered by our maze — 


make fundamental the om jargon. Until we can come to some agree- 


the nature of the fundamental 


methods: of science, It must _ know the science must frst be | a working agree- 

omena ‘with which it is concemed, and “ment as to the elements involved in the 

‘ by scientific analysis give new knowledge phenomena with which we deal, that 4 
“concerning them. The phenomena of ‘soci- thorough ‘description may 1 Teveal veri- 


nm 


association that are recurrent un- ‘science, howev er valuable our common 


ut through analysis it r geet hithert 
no o longer worried as to se gl Pam + unknown relationships. Otherwise chemistry 
nomena are real things or entities, for recent would still be alchemy. Sociology is still 
- adva ances in 1 physics ; and chemistry | have mate - too much i in w hat Comte called the metaphys S- 
_ ical stage, and we are too intent on saving 


cepts of natural processes, and their advances to of phenomena 


= been in discovery and 


“that their are more regard to our 
nomenclature, not that this can be perma- 
z urt Lewin, R. Lippitt, and R. K. 
“Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in nently ettled ag 


Created Social of Psy- 


SO as to test the 

concepts through experi- = 
in | 
he 
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AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REV 


2, Research Primers. For that research te we not need more 
sociology has so few well established tech- collaboration between teams of sociologists 
£7 niques for measuring or describing its - in the discovery of new truth rather than | so q 
nomena, I doubt the wisdom of placing a 
; “major emphasis upon the collaboration of a have an excess of the latter and too few who 
the various social sciences in the solution of are willing to work together for discovering . ; 
current social problems, and would devote and testing new truth regardless of individual 
larger resources to building up truly credit. ° WwW e are keen on showing the flaws” 
scientific | knowledge of the subject matter. a in the work of our colleagues, but how ll 


problems must be dealt with, do we collaborate with each other to discover 
the social sciences should cooperate in con- — the truth on which we can agree, , rather than ¥ | 
= ——- they can to their solution, but 3 to merely refute the partial truth? Team- 
sociation by using only the knowledge we scientists may give impetus to new 
have . Clinical experience often reveals in this regard. Sociology has been much bet- 
gy 
and sets the problem, but scientific discovery on the theory of cooperation than in its 
its taproot in theoretical research. So I. practice in scientific research, 
am agnostic as to the Possibility or desira- Test Research by Application. Although 
bility: of attempting a‘ “science of human nl we need more emphasis on fundamental sci- 
_ lations.” I fear that it would be an abortion. -_ entific research and more teamwork in its q 
The philanthropic foundations have given our results can be validated only 
‘ Tange support to the most fundamental re- by trying them out, by applying them prac- 3 
search i in the physical and biological tally the of social problems. 3 
In the field of the social sciences they have am quite in symapthy with Lynd’s thesis of a 
generously supported the Social Science Re- | “Knowledge for What?”™ This i is no time = | 
search Council but so far it has concerned for social researchers to sit in their ivory 
itself chiefly with collaboration between the towers. V We should test out whatever | knowl- — 
; E social sciences. It might be more profitable S edge v we think we have by applying it to 
if the foundations and the Social Science _ existing» situations. Social research for the 
Research Council could lend larger leader- government, like that of industrial ‘research 
_ ship a and financial support to the building up & laboratories, has the advantage of being con- F 
Pa 4 of a body of established principles" in the ducted in a dynamic situation in which its — 
separate > disciplines. While this is a matter are put to a 
of policy upon which there are sharp dif- 
ferences Of opinion, we cannot escape | the fa 
that science necessarily involves a division o 5 


— 


though it true that some of the presen ent crisis. However they ‘may be 
fruitful discoveries being made in physical officially ‘designated, they are showing = 
sociology has a very definite contribution 
between them, this would not be possible if to make to the problems of democracy. May = 
of them had not already accumulated we ive them all the support possible, 
considerable body of well established Ch — 
cepts, principles and techniques. Agen Cf., the the 1 last presidential address of Stuart A 
Research Teams. Some of the Queen, “Can Sociologists Face 


advances physical sciences are coming Review, 7: 11. 


Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? 
through the teamwork of “Scientists in in- 


: laboratories. We hear less of ®CE, Carl C. Taylor, “Social Theory and Social 


> 


vidual Edisons or Marconis and more all _ Action, ” Rural Sociology, s: 17- 31, March, 1940. 
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in to a just ar and As of human 
‘peace a larger degree | of democ- tion; and group life, let us first give attention 
ar reexamination of the structure and 


Organization. Sociology has of our own national organization 


made and will increasingly make a large — and let us give it s more intensive loyalty 


contribution to the growth of democracy. We and larger support.** We should be studying — 


5 as sociologists have a responsibility for en- it and evolving plans for its future. We ld 


t ( -larging its influence to this end. To do this find ways and means for it to lead in enab- i 


we must greatly strengthen this Society, our ling sociology to fufill its responsibility as a oe 


national professional organization, so that it ‘means to the coming of democracy. 
‘may advance sociology effectively. Our an- a In these days of world tragedy many of us 


: _ nual meetings and the publication of ou _ often feel ill at ease in not being actively en- 2s 
| = journal (the American "Sociological gaged in work to win the war. But if we 


Review) afford the means for reporting our take the longer view we become aware that 
i findings and for an exchange of ideas. ‘They physical victory cannot win the war of ideas, 
promote a certain esprit” de corps, which real democracy cannot be forced into 
needs | strengthening. This Society might do _ the hearts of men. A better understanding of . 


a much more to promote the type of research nature and processes of society, includ- 


suggested above if we could finance com- ing those human values which make 
i mittee meetings for planning and synthesiz- . survival,* is essential to enable men to desire A 
ing it. Such work has been impossible this real democracy. We ‘must bring men to ap- 
_ year because of lack of funds. With larger" na preciate that, although force is necessary to oa 


use of f sociology and sociologists in both men ’s hearts can ever ensure a | permanent 


and Private agencies, and ‘peace, In ‘this: conviction that our work is 


in this Society should be a pre- creating a wider and 
‘Requisite for professional employment. Hz Had 


twice the number of members we now R. W. Gerard, 83-84, 


7 a and if we paid due commensurate with cerning the survival values of co-operation and — 


r belief i in the importance of our calling, i 


funds this Society could do much to promote police society, only” the ideals which rule 


we throu h research and teaching | 
| 
| 
a | 
| | 
| 
q 4 
il 
= 
ver cur faith, tn the end 
movements toward a wider _ renew our faith in the respe f | 
[search in various movements ity of our profession for discoveri | 
4 | 
i 
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Prophecy i in Pre- Scientific Times. 
is early societies fervid and vehement 
public prophecy as to the ultimate o out- 

come of f some current event, social process or ‘velopment of social science. Insight ‘into | the 

policy i is common, Because of their practical future is, in fact, the “acid” test” of our 

bearing and their sensational claim to be) di- understanding why certain social phenomens & 

b nely inspired such prophecies a are likely to do, or do not, happen. For to understand — 

‘stir deeply one’s fellow- -tribesmen or f fellow- ‘their happening implies that we have rightly 

a nationals, “If pr put forward at a moment of 7 identified all the factors and conditions which 
crisis in a dramatic manner, ‘they favorable to their occurrence (positive), 
an % 

- first- class attention-winners! In ‘the listeners and those which tend to block their occur- 
i they excite the extremes of awe or rresentment rence (negativ e), even when the — 
&% bet because of their great effect upon men’s cur- _ are present. Once we have found and ranked 
te _ rent attitudes. Some are impressed and want _ in importance the essential factors and con: 
the to ) be widely believed, ditions affect the occurrence e of a 


up order to entitled ‘to predict is is to 
“credit it. hich of them are present in the mention 
of such have never been confronting us and what they add upto. 


a fillment actually occurred, Usually before the becoming a true science, i.e. a self- consistent, 
for fulfillment has lapsed the prophet integrated body verifiable knowledge, 


a behavior at the time were in ‘order to foresee. 
Owing to the efficacy of prophecies in in- ‘detecting the factors > which have to do with 
fluencing -credulous to behave as the the production of a certain social phenome- 
prophet wishes them: to behave, there is non (or order of phenomena) and discover- 
dittle sign of self-restraint in the ‘resort to ing just when and how and under what con- 


oe foretelling. One prophesies, not because “the ditions they work ought - to enhance our 

Spirit of the Lord comes upon him” so that ability to o predict whether i in a given situation 
he foresees the future as if it were actually 

present, but because persuading others putting it is that a social 
anticipate the future which he foretells fur- of being foreseen once “the law of its occur- | 


thers his present designs.’ Small indeed, must rence” has been correctly formulated. 


is dead and . his have been _ Without adding ‘to  sociologist’s power = 


s the proportion of prophecies based solely Prophesying Sociologists W ‘ill Make N = 


upon the of what the Claim to Divine Inspiration. The sociologist 
future holds. who figures mity will 
arrive in case some sinister tendency of his 


* Prepared for the Thirty. seventh ‘Annual Meet- time is not overcome will, of course, make his — 
ing of the American Sociological Society, December, — 


sel Pha a rophec as arresting and impressive as he | 
Not intended to apply to the Old Testam can in order to rouse his hearers to immediate 


ae prophets, who were vastly more than foretellers ” remedial action. But he will not claim to b 


subsequently checked to whether ful- Sociology cannot make progress 
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divinely inspired nor to had the curtain eas ge ‘il proportion of 
between us and the To- Come twitched aside and ill-fated unions appreciably shr shrink if 
for him only in order that God’s intentions certain’ time m must elapse after a marriage 
be made known! In fact, claim to licen I 
special inspiration has been so ) often n and so take place?” “How will fam-— 
‘ily size be affected if wives find it ever 
easier to earn money by working o outside the 
claims Spirit of the Lord has descended home?” “Tf. , more -more, compulsory 
me and is speaking through me” interferes with parents’ benefiting 
brackets himself with astrologers, wonder from the of their 
_ ignored by all save the extremely ignorant i. panel of experts in race os seletiome will be 
or superstitious. With these impostors out of called upon to predict: “If an enslaved race a4 
the way, the modest and cautious predictions is emancipated, has bestowed upon it: 
of the competent sociologist, based upon the _ same citizen rights its former masters have, — 
way in which like situations have worked — enjoys equality in the eyes of the law, and 
out in other societies or in his society at equal access with the master race 


make a deeper impression than been the uphold its taboo against miscegena-_ 
case in the past. In fact, this power to look tion?” “Or will race-crossing go on until the 
into the future and correctly calculate what - original distinctness of the two races dis- 
coming» if no interceptive measures be appears, they blend into one people, and 
taken i is our chief reward for diligently labor- class" consciousness becomes more powerful 
: ing to build a social science. For if, from the than race consciousness in determining who 
ss close study of social phenomena, current and * marries whom? Some day, no doubt, there 
past, , nothing can be learned which ‘might will be sociologists possessing such insight 
_ enable us to mould a better future, what in- into the nature and genesis | of formal social — 
od ducement have we to toil all our lives in discriminations that ‘they will be able— 
_ order to rear a science of society? C eee F predict the succes: ive steps by which a class 
a Sociologists Cannot Escape Being Called — hierarchy i is quietly transmuted into a caste ; 
“a Upon to Predict. In view of the speed with hierarcy, and can specify the measures ¢ and — 
an which sociology is is coming to be a real science safeguards can be ar- 
—instead of merely the project of a science— 


— 


i anticipate a time, but a decade or two dis- 

tant—when a panel of from five Progressives Will Insi 
sociologists who have made a name for them- upon Sociologists F orecasting. The prop 
selves by studying everything which relates sying sociologist will predict what may rea- 

| to crime will have | submitted to it such ques- sonably be _ expected to follow” from 
tions: as: “What may we look forward to checked soil erosion, ‘increase of ‘married 
| in case neither State nor Federal Govern- ness, shrinkage in the size of. the family 
| =a ment does any thing to combat the growth — unbalance of the sexes owing to loss of male — 
of lynching?” “What prison regime holds _ lives in warfare, heavy immigration from 
_ the most promise of reclaiming - offenders?” — peoples of a different culture, etc. But if he 
“W toward crime may we re expect goes he hardly escape being 


a parole?” A panel of those most conver- of public secondary the 
with the field of the family will be chal- imposing of a “ceiling” on rentals, the 

Ienged to prophesy: “ “What will happen to sterilization of the pore anti-peonage 

the stability of marriage in case a divorce i is legislation, etc. 


made twice as hard to get as. now?” “Twice In \ view of the freedom in- 
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dulge i in of pain g higt pictures 0 of 


hly e 
ax _ what will happen if a certain bill passes—or _ shape. On the contrary, the radicals contend, 
fails to pass!—it would be absurd for so- 
- ciologists to be the only mutes. In case they policy | that is ‘modern, i.e., has been shaped 4 
shrink from making predictions o} of their own, i in the last two ‘generations, a after scientific (Ut 
; & let them show on how shaky a foundation the _ method had been worked out and the sciences j ; m 
of the other fellows rest. The gained authority. 
The sociologist holds with none of these 


ti 
st wa Make and the mark.” The antiquity oi a thing 
; ‘Narrow Predictions Rather than Sweeping in him no veneration; he wants to know how 
Ones. With considerable assurance the social its actual performance tallies with what it is 
scientist can predict the effect of this or that "supposed to do. Nor is he impressed by the 
_ regime upon an institution for young offend- 4 reputation a thing has of being “the latest 
ers; the result of integrating local charities and best.” Ignoring prestige, he seeks to f 
into an “associated charities” ” OF | a “charity — ascertain “which of the rival Patterns yields 
_ organization society”; the outcome of substi- _ the better results under the given conditions. : | 
-tuting a single ‘ “community union” drive for — 2 The genuine sociologist will follow truth f 
_ funds for as many drives as there are local wherever it leads or whatever the company it ) 
eae eee: the benefits that will lands him in. If he harbors prejudices | or . 
accrue to a of the civil service biases which unfit him 
e “merit” system for when it is before him, he is. but a 


“case work’ qualify as ‘honest- to- »-goodness for 
‘tohes the place of individual almsgiving. On social science are not going to differ scandal- 
i. ga other hand, when he goes in for whole- — ously among themselves as to what the ni 
sale prophecy and undertakes, to foretell { future holds. Peering into the haze ahead of 
what would happen i in an independent India, us they will keep s silent if they cannot make 
how: communism would work out in a anything o out; but those who t think they see = 
thoroughly industrialized ‘country, or what something and proclaim it are not likely to 
_ would follow the complete abolition of the discredit sociology by the incompatibility of 
“color line” in 1 our South, then he is ven- their pi predictions. 
turing out on “very thin ice.” ‘Scier 
The Scientific Promoting of Social Prog- T hings Remaining the. Same.” The 1 master of 
ress. Before’ the rise of sociology the the typical certain field | may be ‘able to. forecast in 
contrast in attitude toward new proposals _ = ‘that field with success on the condition “other 
4 was between and liberals, =! ‘things | Temaining the same. "al just 


‘down to us our forefathers, ‘the and policies “ “other things” can- 
e latter | seeing no recommendation in the an- not be counted on to “remain the same” that — si 
tiquity of a custom and willing to let their hold out no prospect of a bright future 
attitude toward a proposal be determined “for the general social prophet. 
__ by what the facts and the pane seem __ I have a beautiful tree which shows a bad = 
to point to. ‘spot of decay near the base of its trunk. 
Later arrive radicals who insist that the consult a tree surgeon, “Shall I cut it down?” — i 
presumption is against whatever has come replies, can clear out that spot and fill 
* down to us unmodified from a remote past, ‘it with ‘cement so that your tree w ill be 
St any of the sciences so much relied be good for ten ig yet.” ” He does so but, the — 
a bolt of 
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| censuses, had ventured to predict the findings 


such "progress in the people of India| are inar relatively static 
our b bodies that from a single condition, 
are able to what So Long As Transforming Inventions and 
Discoveries Arrive at Their Present Rate the ; 


doctor’ predictions come to But is. “life are unsettled by the new 


prophesying sociologist | discredited when the tions in social i life ‘brought about by me con- 


for that discredited? No more is. the placed at our disposal. Think of the altera- 


"government gives the social prophet more e cessant new light on heredity in human b q 2 
“show” than that of a society ruled by ings; fresh insights into how social ae ‘ 
_ party or one man, who may be captivated _ is built up—or broken down—in the young; & 
bya a new idea or a novel | proposal and at once Ne the unceasing invention of labor-saving ma- 

set” about realizing it. The course of ‘the chines; the harnessing of natural power; the — 

self-governing society, on the other hand, perfecting of the means of communication; 


gee 


will, be shaped chiefly by forces already stream- lining of the businesses which 
present within it—forces which the sharp- minister to vice; the multiplication of the 


sighted sociologist should be able to discern, organizations and agencies devoted to spread-_ 
and estimate the future of. ing misleading propaganda; hundreds 
“a Social Prophecy Is Least Risky in a Static _ of other a ng oo hurtful, — 
‘Stage or Society. Suppose that in 1891 a 
a veteran social scientist on the basis of the Hp 
“findings of the 1890 census and previous tions the “why social scientists may be hile 
to. win, their forecasts of the distant social — 
_ of the 1940 census, 50 years later, as to total future are ever liable to be confounded by a 


4 — ratio of negroes to whites, ratio 5 the injection into society, from time to time, 


of native born to foreign born, ratio of males of new transforming factors in the shape of 


to females, ratio of city “dwellers to total eries ane inventions from fields of 


population and for its different com- as ‘the advanced sections 
ponents, and so on for, say thirty basic n meas- of mankind are in a stage so unsettled, — a 
urements. To w hat extent would the findings seeing _ sociologists content themselves 


| our 1 1940 census confirm estimates? with short-range predictions relating not to 


_ Not very well I should say. For the American the general picture our society will present — 


By ‘people z are, on the whole, in a highly d ynamic at ‘some point in the future, but to some 
and changing state. specific aspect of it, such as security for the 


y If, on the other hand, an equally seasoned _ aged, the opportunities of women outside the a ee 


cial scientist, with the returns for the home, the of child-welfare institutions, 
nsus of India before him had ventured scope of public education, the function 


fifty years ago to foretell the chief findings the radio, the rise of new professions, 
0 of the Indian Census of | 1941, ‘I fancy that — ‘modes of coping with the multiplication of i 


many of his forecasts would have come pretty the unfit, pruning» aw vay of the e objec- 
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Summary. ‘Summing ‘up, I conten hat i 
he ‘degree that sociology comes shrift.’ 
the riper sci sciences, , prophesying is justifiable. a. Despite 
~ Our best sociologists are not over- -indulging prophecy, ‘it will be said: | ‘He encourages 4 
in prophecy ; on the contrary, they see soci- prognostication!” 
ology as still too ‘ “green” to be entitled to b. Ignoring the predicter’s s stipulation 
“predict. I hold » that of | late our knowledge “Other things ‘remaining the same,” some will 
Of sor society has so gained in mass and solidity argue that prophesyi ing is bound to com 
that | we might well be heard from oftener — promise s sociology in the eyes of the public. - 
than we are. There is no longer need of bee c. Much as I have deprecated long- range 
ing so close-mouthed. Granting that by rash = forecasting, I shall be accused of inciting | 
social prophesying the sociologist could” sociologists to “s tick their necks out!” 
show himself more kinds a “dam- phool” d. In spite of the the astronomers 
in any way, I still insist there have set us, some will try to 


prophecy w ith the: dictum 
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ON, OUR | 


“MINORIT TY “GROUPS* 
| 


Hitler’s principal weapons in They are, 
4 ay ‘the present war has been the use of pr 

of existing political, : social and |economic against them. Not all 
tensions between “majority and minority grants fall into this category. It is -question- 

ec oups in different countries hes been used to » able w hether the English writer who chooses - 
undermine morale and national unity. The make his home in the United States could 

effect of this w eapon depends on the > existence be considered an | immigrant. | More important, 

of large s segments of the population, which not all immigrants are > equally” affected. by 
either recognize certain bonds to other pressure exerted by the majority. 
ies, or have real or imagined grievances Susceptibility t enemy y propaganda i is 
| aga inst t the majority. T hese two elements are re closely related to the degree of social distanc ce 
closely r related insofar as the e existence or or between the n majority and specific n minorit: 

perseverance of ties to other countries de- groups. social and economic situation 
_ pends on the strength of such g grievances. ofa a specific : minority group also determines 
_ Immigrant groups - _ Constitute but one a“ the effect the war will have on this group. A 

many y specific forms of analysis of in 

Minorities “include religious groups, racial 


groups, economic or political groups. of “assimilation 


means that conditions favoring fifth column further discussion. 
activities can be present even in the absence Popular discussion sually | dwells on 
immigrant groups in a a country. ‘or in- fact that there are at present approximately 
stance, homogeneous | population of eleven million foreign-born persons in 
France included more ‘fifth columnists country. This figure tends to be misleading. 
- Jugoslavia with it: its numerous national groups. We have to include as minority people all © 
this country, discontented groups are second and third generation immigrants 

~ found among old Americans as well as among _ ye et completely assimilated and subject — 

g immigrants. It is therefore impossible to view social and economic pressure by a dominant 

the problem of our immigrant population as majority. Few, if any second generation 

an isolated one. no matter how English or F rench immigrants can be con- 

different, tend to band together despite sidered minority people. However, ‘the 

divergences in their backgrounds and aims. Italian minority includes a much larger num-— 

_ However, lack of space makes it —s ber than the 1,624,000 persons born i in Italy." ; 

a to limit this article to the — of our Pe... he degree of assimilation, the existence of 
white, immigrant population. 
Immigrants and their descendants | are not 

ssarily minority peoples. Minority per- born and second ‘generation is: 

- sons are persons who differ from the ll useful. However, closer scrutiny shows us 

vith regard to ul back: we “must also consider the age of an 

convictions, immigrant = the time of his arrival into 

1 boy who 

“reached the ag age of s six ‘and has a 
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memory of does not differ propaganda are determining ‘Sigrid 
from the American-born child of German Undset recently expressed her astonishment 


cau parents. Yet, in the event that his parents — about the fact that even after Hitler’s con- 4 
er failed to become citizens, he is now con- quest of Norway, many Midwestern farmers 
sidered anenemy aliens of Norwegian descent were still isolationist.t 

Apart from legal considerations, age at This isolationist attitude is due to the ad- 
‘eg time of arrival determines to a considerable vanced state of assimilation and identification 


give 

degree not only the depth of the emotional with their American environment which made 

attachment to the country of emigration, but these farmers follow the predominantly isola- soci 

the degree of assimilability. Immigrants attitude of the Middle West. On the grou 

Re who arrived in the United States prior to’ 5 other hand, the less assimilated Czechs of FF then 

their adolescent years sore early adulthood, Chicago” and York ‘City preserved a 

r = likely to show intense emotional at more vivid memory as well as many more — and 
tachments to their homeland. They can be personal ties with their home country and — Itali 

va easily 2 assimilated. On the other hand, few _ therefore were very ‘much affected by the fall consi 
persons who passed their fortieth or fiftieth Prague. abse 

birthday prior to their immigration The speed of assimilation, as pointed out point 
“Americanized” completely. ave. which determines the effect of the war 

Given a specific d degree of assimilation the foreign events generally on minority 

effect of the war ‘on various minority g groups depends upon variety of factors. that 

will depend upon our present relation with | Foremost among these are the cultural simi- i: ‘But 

the immigrant’s hemes ountry, eswellasthe | larity to American culture, the occupational | -polita 

present conditions prevailing there. _ distribution and the educational level of the “nati 
Dutch, the Jewish, the Czech, the German in im- ‘group at the time of immigration, as well | whom 
migrant will” be affected relatively to the the economic situation in the country of them: 
degree with which he identifies himself with emigration prior to departure. Upon these 


should not only the 1,238,000 persons | migrants. tenc 
oi . born i in Germany, the 1 624,000 persons born — delay the process of assimilation. The greater 2 
Cl Italy, plus a few hundred thousand — the difference between an average American — 
Roumanians, Hungarians, ‘Bulgarians, but and an average > immigrant, particularly in 
also” those ‘second and third generation i? times of crisis, the greater is the chance for 
| "migrants still under the influence of European the development of hostile attitudes, thus 
culture. It is indicative that, although only further increasing the difficulties of 


ail4 million Americans” were born in Ger- tion. Whenever political reasons or economic 
many, not fewer than five million come from competition make it advantageous, pressure 


_ homes: in which German was spoken as the against minorities will increase and be — i hen 
principal language during” their -childhoo fied by the alleged inferiority and differences" 
cas 


of these groups. 


Obviously, the a foreign operation of some of these factors 
Za does not necessarily determine a per- revealed in the example of the Italian immi- | eas 
— son’s political attitude or the effect the war + grant. ' The immigrant from South Italy, in fF Cultur 
will have on him. In addition to the degree as majority of cases, was characterized by = o preju q 
of and ‘social ‘Status, an exceedingly low level of education 
- *“Norway N Norwegian | 
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But they are still essentially Sicilians or Nea- 


y . _ “nationa ” block by the other Americans, with Of the prestige factor has been readily ex 


Hostile attitudes toward ‘minority groups 


be directed particularly toward unas- 


which necessitated a low living standard of Bs of belonging, but also asset it renders 

the Italians, further aggravated the the immigrant an easier victim of foreign 

As could be expected, many Americans began = ‘propaganda. AN victory ‘of his ; home country 

is to look down upon these immigrants, and the “may raise the social prestige of the outcast : 
Italian reaction was inevitable, Low social from social discrimination; as he 
prestige, the feeling of being exploited, not sees it, it it may e lead to a Nahe 


ad t 
given a chance, led to inferiority feelings and his economic position. 


hg -Tesentment. In their search for economic and a In the two decades prior to the: war, Italian 


social security, the Italians, as all minority immigrants were influenced by the prestige 


groups under similar conditions, é kept to recognition Mussolini enjoyed i in certain 
themselves in the Little Italies of the nation influential circles.* Count Carlo 


A where they found understanding, sympathy Sforza 1 records “the following conversation — Re 


i and security. In fact, the ‘treatment of the overheard in an Italian barbershop between 


= led to the > development ofa national and an customer 


consciousness among Italians which was That’ “great 1 man you 


absent prior to their immigration. Max 4 Ascoli Rome. We need a Mussolini here. Only a man 


‘po nts out: ips like America from going to 
Italians had and still have a very strong ai 

da for the ‘native village, an attachment 


4 that can reach as far as the province or region. — 


so long denied him. The 


politans or Pugliesi. They were unified into a 
whom they came to live and who called all of | ploited by fascist propaganda in in this country. — 


them Italians—or rather “Wops.”* Ascoli maintains 


Their (the s ’) ns’) problem was, ‘and d still i is, yy 
that of winning s social and economic equality = 
the American community. . . . And, of course, 
ascist propaganda played abundantly on their 

resentment, on their feeling inferiority, and on 


tend to increase during war times. Suspicion _ 


similated, easily ide ntifiable immigrants. 


3 2 Among the latter group, anne coming from their hunger for recognition® == 


“countries with which we are at war 


i : zi In contrast to the situ ation i in the last w: war, 4 _ American circles, together with a considerable a 


public reaction toward immigrant groups: apathy i in even wider circles, played ; a role 
3 from belligerent powers has thus far been not only among the Italian immigrant popu- 
é slight. The public has refrained from identi- lation. German fascist meetings, according to 
fyi ying ; Germans and in newspaper, , were frequently shared thet 


2% 


of cases. But, in the majority of cases, dis- filled. Emotional - ties with the old home 
crimination now, as well as before the war, country are not necessarily of a political : 
was not due to "political considerations. nature. Many German- Americans love their 
Cultural differences, religious and racial home country and old German 
prejudices, have mainly been responsible. — 
Regardless of its cause, such discrimination 


= insofar asit destroys Carlo Sforza, The Real Italians, 1942, p. 128, 


the Italian “Americans,” Common Ground, *“On the Italian — Ground, 


result of fear. has developed in a number tion when condition was ful- 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON OUR MINORITY GROUPS 
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sary n not only to remove confusion, but also 
The "immigrant? “sentiments ‘directed an understanding of democracy = 


4 primarily toward persons with whom the im- * "active participation in the democratic process 
_ Migrant spent his childhood years in the old requires a certain degree of literacy. The 

country, and toward the physical environ- efforts of the National Citizenship Education — 
ment of his home town. More sophisticated x Program will be influential to combat the in- — 


individuals identify _ themselves with fluence of foreign events on our minority | 


literature and art of the home country. _ groups. The great need for democratic de 
Finally, these sentiments include minorities is evident if we 
_ other elements connected with th the complex consider the enormous amount of time and 
related to the term” “home country,” ‘such money | spent by the Axis for propaganda 
as the home government, “Identification of — _ among minority groups. In the same period — 
home country or pec people and home govern- before the war, “democratic unter-propa- 
_ ment may be the result of fascist propaganda ~ ganda among our minorities was conspicuous : 
(particularly if a person has not been sub- by its absence. 
jected” to democratic propaganda) or Under these circu umstances, it is surprising 
simply be due to a person’s inability that fascist propaganda among the minority 
distinguish between people and government.’ groups was not more successful. It has bee 
tn Such inability to - distinguish does not mean estimated that not more than 10% of “the e | 
2 wary that a person failing to do so is a fascist. He _ Germans in the United States were affected 


may not even know what fascism really is: Nazi propaganda prior to the war.’ 
Sa As a whole, the foreign stock in the U.S. has — 
an oddly undiscriminatory attitude toward the 2 ineffectiveness of fascist propaganda. It is 
"regimes in the countries of their descent... due “partially | the existence of labor | 
the average American Italian, for instance, is ganizations among the minority g zroups. . AL 
tenacious in identifying his country with its large” number of Germans in America are 
“legitimate government.” He is not a fascist. organized i in unions, or come from ree 
He is sentimental. Mention Italy to him and he and ‘social- Reeieaanaile circles in the old coun- 
thinks of meadows, mountains, colors, dishes, try. Many Italian women belong to the 


songs—not of concentration camps, castor -ILGWU, Italian men to the Italian Ameri- 


execution and the Axis.*° re 

a is some reason to believe that failure ae in their policy. Sia eee 
_ to distinguish government and people is re- pe: recognition — of the ‘real = 

lated to ‘the “general level of education and 

political schooling of a group, 

distinguish between democratic and the of. fascist Par 

+ 


ideology." Inevitably, the sudden outbreak 


ticularly South and East Europeans -experi- 
_ of the war r with Italy must have had — ¥ enced: a considerable improvement of their — 
“able effect on many Italians unable to under- living standard, However, this requires that } 

a stand the reason for such conflict between a a person of minority status is not only aware 
two countries, both of which Claimed their of his higher living standard but also recog- 


w edu cational level is thus neces- 


* 


"Cr, Michael De Capit, “War Comes to L 


“The a Nations... 
i _™ Alfred McClung Lee, “Subversive Individuals 
of Minority Status,” Annals of the American Acad- 
and Social Science, September 1942. 


ae August 1942, Pp. 204. 
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thelt their present situation, not so much 

with their situation in the past, 

with that of their neighbors and fellow 
in 

 tool- 

| a 


citizens. person may now be off pos 

than in the old country, but this difference a bers of workers in the building industry | or 
-—may appear to him as less important than groups specializing i in | trade and cc commerce. 

the difference in living standard in  compari- In 2 addition, different minority groups are 
on with his American neighbors, particularly a subject to discrimination in varying degrees 


oh if he attributes the difference to discrimina- and for different reasons. Although it is true 
_ tion and lack of opportunity. that discrimination diminishes with the dee 
a *F inally, w we have to consider the influence ty crease of a surplus labor > supply, it still 
of the children of the foreign-born on their reaches considerable proportions. While some — 
parents. The children” of the foreign-born, manifestations of discrimination, , such 
bas educated in an American school, do not know  Gecriination against Jews, are not or sha to 
much» about Poland, Italy, Germany or 
Sweden. ‘They grow up as Americans and clearly. by. it. “The following 
- identify foreign forms of government often gives 3 an example of the fear of fifth colum 


| with» foreign culture in general. Foreign nists as well as of the inability of the public 
ca cultural traits shown by their parents may to discriminate between sin api and d potentially — 
ty prevent the children from being recognized — dangerous. elements: aa Sts 
n s full-fledged Americans. The children of My name, of course, is German, and I have . 
1e foreign-born thus will ‘often resent their par- specialized i in German cooking. Most of my cus- 
allegiance to a foreign culture, regard- tomers were workers—truck drivers, factory 
Tess of whether | this means to workers from the neighborhood, . . . Since Pearl 
specific culture traits, or foreign language, or Harbor, and especially i in the past few ‘months, 


a foreign form of government. _ Particularly of them have stopped coming because the 
in war times, when a specific form of govern- restaurant i is German and the newspapers and = 


= ts considered ¢ objectionable, the child is the town-leaders have been whipping up so much 
= to exert his influence i in the home to- 


~ feeling about “fifth columnists” and the idea 
d py ttitude of hi "that practically all Germans here are loyal to 
' ward a more democrat ic attitude of his p par use 
ents, ‘At first, it seemed funny to me because 
I have been a socialist all my life and all my 


far w we have dealt mostly with» the German friends are Socialists or democrats. Now 
and political effect of the war is not funny any more and I know that my 


“8 _ minority groups. However, the war also had business i is done for. Unless I can sell out pretty 
. pronounced economic ic effects on our minority go bro 


nm 


"groups. As is well known, the depression and _ pjscrimination of this kind m 


preceding the war had affected the the morale of minority nema are 
minorities more than ‘the old Americans. forced to undergo such experiences 
_ Minorities, on the whole, had a low average” ‘it becomes a matter of national concern * 


economic status and were thus less depres- _ - when it interferes with the war effort, 


sion-resistant. Large numbers of unskilled workers needed for vital 

foreign- ‘born workers were among the first — tion are not used because of fear of subver- 

_ ones to be dismissed. Therefore they have _ sive activities. Persons with Italian and 

profited 1 more from the war boom its German- -sounding names frequently 

resultant s shortage of manpower. If we con- been refused employment, among them, 
sider that a disproportionately large a 


age of ou r factory and mine workers are se ; 


onal 


discrimination has ‘not yet mand 
ed eliminated. The greatest difficulty perhaps 
_in varying degrees. Groups including large ies j the just application of 
numbers of highly skilled workers, ‘mechanics, 


makers, etc., found d themselves i ina bet: Letter to the e Steuben N 1942, 4 
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"necessary to protect war indus ries from verted during the last year to. war produc: 


saboteurs and spies. Attention has to Here was in the interest of the 


ployer to maintain his trained workers. 4 


— by inside and out- adopted ‘to accelerate the 
_ side the government. Will W. Alexander, process. 
Ne present with the War Manpower Division _It is to vie hoped that the reorganization — 
brin 
-as consultant, states: the Manpower Division will also bring 


3g While there is admitted danger of fifth an about a solution of this problem, perhaps — 
in our war industries, it is a question following a suggestion “made by | Commis- 


sioner Frieda S. Miller, who states: 
whether this danger is as great when alien ner Frieda Mille 


A a workers are involved as it is from some other MS Every alien throughout the U. S. who i is seek- Z 
ing a job should be permitted to go to the U. S. 
Employment Service and fill out a form which 


lack of 
ation between aliens from “Allied the U.S.E.S. could send to the War Department 


| =a Axis countries. Both gro groups are are subject work with the FBI, and upon clearance of 
_ to the same regulations | forbidding the 


ployment of aliens in war industries. Aliens proper id identification. 18 
can be employed in these industries only if Such procedure would not only increase 


= obtain cial permission from use of aliens and elim- 
ington’ agencies such as War Depart- 


“have no legal possibility ‘of for 
Proof of ‘their loyalty before they have 


definite job offer. The employer and not 
“the: potential employee obtain clear- feelings of discrimination among g aliens, and 
- raise their standard of living, and with it, 


Industrial Commissioner Frieda S. 
Miller, in an interview with the New York thei 


ey Post (November : 16, 1942) maintains that Ih addition to employment restrict a 
applying to all aliens, special protective 
this procedure ‘ ‘slows up the process to such 
measures were taken with regard to aliens 
an extent that almost no employer will wait 


fe 
to . By "eliminating 
employment difficulties, it would 


clearance. of lovdlty te often coming from Axis countries. Until recently, 
loyalty these alien regulations “affected approxi- 
illion G Tmans and Italians. 
applicant. Consequently, it is practically mately one million Ge 
impossible for aliens to find jobs in wen tion cards, are forbi dden to own cameras, 
3 find that employers hesitate to offer jobs 
st, are not 
to aliens if they have to wait weeks, and — eral courts, and, on the West Coa: bs : 
onounced effects 
Alien workers employed pi Ip ty to 
where a non-war indust was ‘con: : as a | stigma, a sign of distrust, and resent : 
it as unjust and unnecessary. They claim 


‘ layed in W Vashington through no fault of the | 
“enemy aliens” have to c carry identifica- 
_ industries. One cannot be surprised need to apply for traveling permits at fed-— 
= 
sometimes ‘months, until the ey can. actually allowed to leave r dar 
ti 
hat there is no ‘Teason to believe that there 


in Washington. The War Department then jf 


loyalty, a card could be to the alien ,with | 
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4 and among the His agents have, of a 
a nemy aliens than among naturalized citi- ~ American legal precedents from the first World — fy 
mens. “They are keenly aware of the fact The evidence is sufficiently impressive that 
that | they themselves have ey possibility _ these agents have cultivated more fertile fields ge 


a = 

freeing themselves from suspicion, as is for red espionage 
hatura ized an even native-born citizens ese a 

expressed 1 in the 


can convince the author 


4 a Nazi- -hater a and not. a Nazi spy! 
‘Yes, but you know fifth columnists often = None the less an unfortunate caveat is “neces- 
tempt to to penetrate civic | 
_ But you were iodiiiiie many years ago by retained their devotion to the fatherland. = 


Hitler gove ernment as an most convenient point for the enemy to start is 


done considerable work k among the one one ‘million. 


mans: or Nazi never been in in this country. 
True enough. But no intelligent spy would In the light of the above — argument, 
have beeneither.*® for the immigrant’s failure to be- 


come a citizen warrants further discussion. _ 
In addition to the denial of certain rights, Undoubtedly, there are many cases” 
aliens: are prevented from participating in which the above argument holds true. But 
an number of civilian defense activities, such — there is also the refugee group who could 
as the Air Raid Service, and many branches pot become citizens because they are in 
of the Red Cross, including even Sewing this country less than five years. 
Such exclusion often leads to hu- to speak English detained ‘many Italians 
: 
miliation and frustration, and increases ex- from "becoming citizens. A’ large number 
isting feelings “of insecurity as well as the of persons” failed to apply for their natu- 
feeling of not being wanted. Insofar as alization papers because they were unaware 
= raises morale and encourages the _ of the fact that they were aliens (frequently = 
formation of a feeling of belonging so much 3 those who came here as ¢ children, or women aie 


possibility of active participation 
in majority activities, exclusion from would give them the same. privi 


_ ticipation | “has definite negative effects on lege). If _we consider also that a a larg a 
minority members. In turn, these psycholog- percentage of f the enemy alien group is 4s 
ical Consequences will Ge: Americani- above 60 years of age, the number of po- 


a zation process. tentially dangerous enemy aliens seems tobe 


2 fully. Rowe, Assistant to the J These findings as well as political 
General, in an article siderations Attorney General = 
ro 


too suena 0 of control: the Constitution is no aa “The Alien Enemy Program—So Far,” 

— pestection to them in time of war. What we mon Ground, Summer, 1942, p. 19 7 
know, Hitler knows. The German mind is thor- 


Hans “T am an Enemy Alien,” Common States,” of the American Academy Peoliti- 
Ground, Summer 1942, P. 15. = and Social Science, 1942. 
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of ‘the en of enemy aliens to a mere 
309, 000, the separation and consequent ex- ‘ “the present war. Moreover, immigrants | are 
of refugees and _anti-fascist a better position to influence their 
ns should become easier. In addition to — countrymen at home than most old Ameri- 
‘their morale, exemption cans. As Carlo Sforza ‘sees i 
_ would also. enable the remainder of our — Only one other event, occurring a few wee 
iu alien” groups to Participate more fully in earlier (i.e. prior to Biddle’s proclamation on 


civilian ¢ defense projects. Columbus Day exempting Italians from 


~The education of gorge minorities towards — alien regulations) created in Italy a sensation 
democracy has made progress w ith nearly as profound. This was the Pan-American 


the development of better methods. 23 The conference of Free Italians which met in Mon- 
tevideo. . 0... hat 1 most impressed Italian public 


Opinion on ‘that occasion was that the four hur ~ 
mocracy utilizes “increasingly the cultura dred delegates, representing millions of ‘Italians 


characteristics and _ the historic traditions of living in the two Americas , were 


n group. p. Italians can best be reached — merely to issue some solemn proclamation, but 
by using the emotionally colored type establish an Italian National Committee 4 


language ‘most to them. ‘to not the Italians in Italy . f 


Marsula to set Italy free.24 
to brin g similar periods in A \merican ‘his tory 
to a fuller understanding. To strengthen _ The Italians are not alone in this work 
‘their identification with this ‘country, one There are Czech, Austrian, Jugoslav, Ger- 


_ must point to the contribution of each mi- _ man, French and many ther so-called “free | 


Rority, to the development. movements” which have followers among 


. our immigrant groups, and frequently are 
- definition of the issues involved o contact with the underground movements 
n this war has also contributed to minimize occupied Europe. Their influence, as 
the: effect of the war on foreign- born groups" Adamic advocates, could also be used 
from Axis countries. Italians, attached to re-education and reconstruction of 
both Italy and the U nited States, Europe after the war. Their active co- 
thrown considerable conflict by the operation now, and after the war, not only 
declaration of war on out that the potential danger of a large immi- 
be minimized | by pointing: out that in war times toa 
Is not a war against the Italian 


= 


of our minorities can be 


action’ helps: to alleviate the that our 
to make a contribution of ‘their own ‘which minorities might prove to be another os 


a not t be equalled by other groups. Im- column, a fear which is detrimental both 
_ migrants and their children know more to national morale, and in its effe letri- 
about their ‘home countries than old Ameri- mental to the minorities -themselve 
the Italian Americans” ” Nation, November 7, 
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G system manifests the periments for t - testing g the a lequacy and rele 
typical ofa social in- vance of analytical” concepts. Sociologist 
. vention. W hile fo food rationing. did not may also assist in formulating policies for 
originate in the last war, the 1 most definite > planning or administering rationing. Es ice 
‘development in in modern times occurred 
European n nations. In the United State: 
owe are now putting together a rationing sys- Consumer - rationing reflects two motives. 
~ tem out of elements indigenous to our own | —one = ‘materialistic’ and ‘idealistic’; every- 
culture and on the basis of European mod- one must be fed well enough so that he 
els, . The inventive process is tentative, and = work or fight efficiently, and the sac- 


we are not wholly | conscious” ‘het the  cifices of war should be shaved fairly. WwW hile 


‘ramifications may be. rationing hunger or malnutrition limits efficiency and 
spreads throughout a | state- lowers morale, the primary contribution of 
>» is — F ate rationing to morale flows from the re- 

ealed to insure 
is the of a permit 


being tested. foundations system upon a price (or some other) system 
= group morale during crises are laid bar e. for the istribution of goods or privi leges. Food 


Rationing is u urgent in its motivation and mnay be distributed through the price system 
_ widely ramifyi ing in ‘its effects; it deserves | where each pt purchaser allocates his funds at will 


to to be called a major ‘social invention, ary 
j Food may instead be distributed in kind with 


a In both structure and functioning ; i ma charge on a communal or selective basis. oa 


c tioning systems _has its sociological no less _ the case of distribution in kind government is in _ 
than ‘its economic elements. The operation effect providing a 100 percent cash subsidy; in 


| of a rationing | system provides crucial ex- a pure price system the subsidy would be zero. — 
Bibliographical Note. writer's interest in. card) in order to obtain goods, can be intro-— 
_ rationing developed while preparing— jointly with — duced cat any point along this line from total 
Mary Jean Bowman of this Economics depart-_ subsidy to 1 none. Rationing in effect stipulates 


—two articles for the January Annals of the that “possession of purchasing power is insuffi- 
American Academy of Political and Social Science: 
cient to determine the relative share ot Products: rc 


“Methods of Controlling Food C onsumption” and 
_ “Nutrition Education Programs.” In preparation for that anyone obtain. Rationing is rarely 
_ the present article the Parliamentary Debates were used except in time of war. Russia has had wide- 

covered for 1941 to mid-1942. The definition of spread rationing of consumers, in part for rea- — 


morale used is adapted from _Gordon | Allport’s sons similar to those of wartime and in part for . 
reasons that will undoubtedly characterize 


article in Goodwin Watson (ed.), Civilian Morale, 
indust rial economies hereafter. 


and supplies respond to relative prices — 


1942, Persons not familiar with rationing will find 
monographs informative : League of Nations, are several Varieties of rationing, each 
WwW artime Rationing and Consumption, 1942; Inter- 
national Labour Office, Food Control in Great B 


tain, 1942. The writer’s dis consents with Dr. | 
_jectives. (1) In quantity or specific rationing 


‘Paper No. J- 1087 a the Iowa purchase a stated amount ofa 
given food, on presenting a ration card. This 


; type is used for simple foods without close sub- 
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trough heavy taxation ond savings programs. 

Bere e.g., sugar. Reserved or priority ration- it is also necessary to control prices, especially | 
_ ing is a variant of quantity r rationing in that of mass consumed foods. But if price controls — é 
- particular foods: are made available first to work, unless taxation has been ‘ruthless,’ de- 
i mands will be i in excess of available supplies at at | 
for children, milk for children a ‘mothers. rs. the fixed prices. . Subsidies may | be paid to pre- 
(2) With value rationing each pers person ‘may | pur- a- vent rising production or distribution costs from ; 
oi chase up to a certain number of dollars worth becoming reflected in prices, but | subsidies are 

of the food during the given period. This plan — effective in keeping prices down only © if they 

a works - well where there are many varieties or — also et encourage enough production to meet de- 

grades” desired in different combinations by con- mands at the lower price level. Subsidies cannot 


meat and another prefers a little of some choice 


z i: sumers; e.g., one family wishes a lot of cheap be used to maintain low prices simultaneously 


with restricted ‘supplies | or supplies short of « de- 


cut. (3) In point rationing there is dual pricing mands unless other techniques are also 


ag in dollars and points, and the buyer may allocate | _ ployed. | Rationing may, however, be introduced | 
a his points as he wishes among the foods included — — to lop off the excess demand so ‘that go ods of- 
_ ina point group. The administrator may adjust fered are just matched by the curtailed ‘ ‘ration 
the points to allow for relative supplies; a food # demands.” Or efforts may be made to persuade 
_ cheap in dollars may carry a high point rating. a families voluntarily to cut their consumption so 
This plan is best suited for foods that are close _ that prices and supplies remain within the e reach” 
substitutes and for groups of foods each one eof of those with less income. Price control without 
which has a variable interest as among different rationing means ‘first come, first served’ until 
‘families. Each o of these plans has its special fea- the e supplies run ext at the haul os price. ae 
tures with respect | to ‘efficiency in controlling In the field of food the problem of ee 
- food 1 use, and each has its own convenience or - of total consumption is inseparable from that of 
for the | public. ‘reasonably equal distribution of the short 
plies. Rationing must be added to the other 
OF controls if public policy is to reflect the relative 
of urgency of various needs; ie., if we are to have 
the ‘best’ distribution of the available food in 
the light of the goals of health, efficiency, and | 


of ‘guiding the allocation of the productive morale. Despite all these controls and ‘rationing 


resources of the society. Tt the devices, there is need also for | provision of food 
_kinds of consumer demands that may be directly to some families beyond what they can 

reflected in production, and it distributes purchase or even beyond their stipulated ration. — 
of production going to the army or ‘to al- Sociological Elements. The principal 

r Mes rather than to the national population | ciological function of rationing is mainte- 

a and the shares to be received by various ~ nance and improvement ¢ of public > morale 
groups ‘among the civilians can be govern red ‘through the: insuring of orderliness 

readily | by rationing. ‘The ‘distribution dur- equity in the distribution of food. This con-— 

ing a season or over a longer time inter- 
val through t turnover in stockpiles is also __ Among its ‘secondary ‘functions, ‘ration- 
within the capacity ofa rationing scheme. ing enlists” a more complete participation 
= ee. ‘may also be be used to im- of every citizen in the war effort. For many 

individuals ma y be the or the 


level ‘of consumption of any food. 
n wartime it is ap civilian is only one of many ‘such in 
of foods in order to release re- tata! 
sources of munitions and to uences = 
Most persons not in military 
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ate consumption, however, so that it is neces- ON OF SCIVICES. 
sary to siphon off spendible money income must buy bonds and give to welfare cam- ¢, 


paigns. Salvage w ork, civilian ¢ ma in total war, rationing must be 
"conservation are obligatory. Many conveni-— "introduced if morale i is to persist. The price 
ences. of living m must be foregone. Morale system will not insure orderly or equitable. 
is bolstered or or undermined i in some measure = distribution—equitable, that i is, by folk stand-— f 
- through each o of these forms 0 of participation. ; ards, Distribution in kind is s less flexible and 
Governmental private agencies devote represents too great a divergence from usual 
much energy also to building morale di- ways to be acceptable on a large — 
rectly by education and propaganda. To the ‘Efficient rationing yields a feeling 
extent that collective behavior rather than curity and justice. 
words is regarded as the preeminent gen- Rationing strengthens the other licies 
| erator of esprit de corps, to that degree the - vs intended to guide resource use or — ¥ 
significance to morale of so central an ace morale. When food within the reach 
tivity as as rationing should be studied. of all, short supplies will not result 
feel- 


the members ofa group of ( 1) a conviction in 
of the: desirability of attaining agreed com- "Effective: 
_ mon values, (2) motivation to | achieve and _ in turn upon the level of morale. If the 
es protect those values against resistance and ~ national effort is supported loyally and th 
| and 3) consistency of individ-— ‘post-war period is anticipated with confi 
ual with group and policies. Morale dence, rationing will be accepted with good 
is a matter of degree, not presence grace. ‘Where the usual condition is one of 
absence, It is revealed most clearly when law obedience and ‘civic spirit’ evasion will 
group is required to carry out a novel be rare, accusations of inequality will be 
and unpleasant program in a period of crisis. few, and ‘caes. fumbling will n 


A high degree of morale would be indi- readliy be taken as a 
| coordination of effort ‘and ‘universality of In its very ‘nature, a ration-— 
belief with a minimum evasion and priv- ing cheme is congruent with an 
reservation. bax impersonal society where public opinion and 
The relations of rationing and morale are especially primary group controls seg- 
‘reciprocal and complex. In addition to the 1 mental and unstable. A_ rationing y system : 
scope and types of rationing one must ‘Must have minute regulation, a simplifying 
consider the level of food shortage and uniformity of procedure, and elaborate 
the efficiency with which rationing is ad- checks, against evasion. “But all these 
4 - ministered in order to evaluate the contri - cautions do not induce conformity if atti- od 
bution of rationing to the conservation of tudes _ organizations for illegality are 
morale. This set Telationships is em-— deeply rooted in the social structure. Con- 
bedded in the ‘existing social organization tinual_ inspection Policing will be 
is balance | of integration 01 or disorgani- quired, particularly in cities, ent 
_ ‘zation. In the next few paragraphs will be breakdown of rationing. 
indicated some of the more evident inter- A poorly administered ration 
ae twining of these factors. . The balance of the perhaps worse in its ‘effects: upon morale 
than no no rationing, | unless shortages become 
a "Whenever unusual and extreme e shortages extreme. Alert concern for public welfare 
of food appear in any modern industrial na- ‘Particularly, a _Tesponsive eness_ to 
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MERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW 


"against new restrictions spur everyone to must be added to mere numerical equality. 
_ establish private sources of supply. If — (3) Concessions must be made to the desire 


oning plans for’ effective economic tioning quotas. (5) Rationing arrangements 


definite morale problems. Any ‘feature ‘of to the rules. (6) Concessions must be made 
‘rationing has this dual result, ‘since every 


RATIONING PROGRAMS IN OPERATIO 


1. Neutraliz ing g special advantages. ‘The 

prime guarantee of. equity” is the stipulation | 
clude ‘that “rationing, ou food ‘may be obtained only by pre- 
morale problems in in Ger food field are senting a ration card. advertise ration- 


plicity, concealment of the food situation procedures. 


“Thus, through rationing in wartime the allowing loopholes through which privileged 
government protects the working families’ 
cess to ‘supplies and at the same time im- to popular support of the plan and to morale 


ay - Policies. A high level of peacetime morale — be implemented to offset the usual priv ileges_ 
permits a society to make the transition higher income and accessibility to seats 
rationing smoothly. In an urbanized society, of food production. Since the quotas set— 
in fact, only a plan for food distributio. except for ‘groups under reserved quotas or 
- marked by the regimentation and imper- in other special categories—are uniform for 
onality of rationing could succeed. “But all individuals ina giv en age group, no one 
however. skillfully planned and ably can obtain more food than he i is entitled to. 
‘istered, a rationing ¥ stem = coe new So long as total supplies approximate nor- 


threats to morale. mal, the curtailing of consumption among. 
the most privileged and among those 
oral ‘ATIONING ROGE ceiving the higher wages of wartime will en- 
compr ensive | able the bulk of the Population to obtain 


es : cation of food rationing is the protection of more than their usual © amount © of food. 
public ‘morale. If rationing programs are Even if the reduction of ‘supplies is con- 
, the proportion going to these 

2 “ours, there are » six sets of conditions| ‘that groups ‘remains large relative to. ‘the share 
‘must be met. (1) Policies must be designed — of the total accruing to them previously. — 
to neutralize Special advantages arising in Rationing a also the p > position of dis- 


_fested. Plans must n not be changed frequently — groups m™ more than their share of food. (2) 
without: obvious external necessity or the Rationing uotas must be adjusted so that 


public will begin to doubt that rat ioning every group obtains the share’ of food 

can continue. Premature announcements which it is entitled on the basis of nu- 

permit wealthy families to tritional need; that is, substantive equality 


~ public thinks that rationing is a monopoly — ‘for choice and variety in diet if feelings of 
the benefit of the food trade, there frustration and constraint to be mini- 
will be never ending criticism on irrelevant — mized. (4) Special attention must be given 
points, and administrators will be ‘deterred to the use of food as a production incen- 
from incisive action. tive; “morale will suffer if some groups who 
agen after ¢ giving full credit to Ta- must work harder are are penalized by the ra- 4 


sociological aid to morale, we "must also must have definiteness and clarity if the 

examine how any rationing plan creates public i is expected to support and conform 


to the traditions of free business enterprise — 
policy must be a compromise among Sev- and food dealers must be protected against 
eral principles: equity, administrative > an undue burden of responsibility — 


as democratic while at the same time 
groups may escape the regulations is fatal ¥ 


plements i ts_other fiscal and production % generally. The broad goal of equity ‘must 
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FOOD RATIO? IONING 


~ 


cle 
‘democratic’ society would dare to ‘fix offi 
cial food quotas lower for N Jegroes im- vrives.. Skiilfully adjusted r ration allowances 


i 
“superordinate groups are sharply curtailed. though at best it will be in practice only a 
ly Beyond these “minimum conditions partial corrective. Some experiments have 


Ss 


equality in ration: allowances, additional been made in setting aside special shopping. ae 
equalizing policies must be introduced. days or hours for the busier women 
each instance there must be a a balancing Skillful administration of rationing 
equity. against administrative practicability. eliminate many other inequities. It is par- 
all can rationed; ta: important to secret, until a an- 
quotas or 


—for vegetables in England 
and some are uncontrolled. In this event in this. country 
the income factor may reenter the picture. absence caution “enables 


reports of Parliamentary, debates wealthier families to stock up before 
how difficult it has been in England to tioning 
prevent a dealer from requiring that a cus- A thorny problem is limiting the 


3 tomer buy an unpopular cucumber at a high sumption of those who produce food for sale ; 
- price if he wishes to obtain the much de- or home use. This inequity may be ignored 
_ sired tomatoes at the fixed | price. . Families — if total supplies are abundant, but it quickly 
_ with cars or spare cash can travel into ‘the | produces resentment in the rest of the popu- — 
country in search of eggs or other produce; lation» when shortages become more severe. 
& though Strict travel regulation or gas Rules against private sale t to consumers 
~ tioning can limit this type of evasion. In are 2 almost ‘unenforceable 1 unless the g govern- 
_ England the more prosperous can eat addi-m ment can control the supply of feed. If this 
tional meals in restaurants. This immunity — can be done, as in ‘England, home butcher- 
is prevented partially by requiring every ing and ‘undercover sales can checked 


i to serve one cheap meal, , controlling — against feed records. Quotas m may also be set 


O 


Conan has that cafe meals he ‘normally “raise home. Manipulation of 
. deducted “from ration quotas. This last S-; incentives to producers may help t 
ourse is so difficult to administer that it is circumvent the difficulty. AE Royse 
adopted only when the food shortage is Insuring substantive equality. 
greater or a more certain hedge against Suture ure the simplest: Sense _ means _ numerical 
shortage i is imperative. equity; seve eryone should fare alike. It is 
The wealthier “families: those with to agree that human food needs are 
_ more stable ‘community ties can also take uniform compared to the great ‘disparities 
advantage of the ‘discretion allowed dealers income. once this aspect of equality 
unrationed foods or those under value has been ‘assured, differences in the needs 
_ or point rationing. The dealer may be per- of various groups become conspicuous. . Some 
to set aside a special item before th the groups must be given additional food and 
special privileges if they are in fact to 
cut of meat. The families who pa choose ‘stand on | th 
dealers as a resu 
residences and 1d those who buy r relatively lit- 
tle receive few of these favors. 
more ‘prosperous housewiv has b been by | two methods: 
those who are unemploy red and without ferential age and supplementary feeding a 
| utilize their leisure to shop i 


and avoid queues or obtain places a at serving “these groups. 
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‘The ‘simple idea of preferential quotas has ity of ‘the meals in is 
had ready public acceptance so long as it to make for ‘imper- 
has meant providing milk for children or fections procedures. 
nursing» expectant mothers. Consider: avoids making the whole ration plan unduly 
ateness for diabetics is. complex: merely | in to correct 
specific « defect. 


Preserving freedom of ch choice and 4 


variety in diet. 
= oe schemes have the great advantage F 


among the work- that the consumer is allowed wide latitude 


_ing population. The authorities have granted a in his choices. The enjoyment of freedom of q | 


tg special rations for persons who had to carry choice reinforces morale by minimizing the 


their lunches if ‘persons could feeling of deprivation and regimentation. 
"reasonably be expected to have a canteen — Such allowances also increase the net effi- 


available from which to obtain a warm meal. ciency of food use by stimulating ingenuity 


i 
i 


To date this has been interpreted to apply i in meal _ planning and food preparation. 
only to miners: agricultural laborers. When Gate are distin ct ethnic groups in the 


categorizing of population ‘and there is learned, must be heeded in 
continuous pressure to” it further or setting quotas and point t categories so ‘that 
abandon it. Trade unions, for example, equivalent basic foods are available to all. 
among workers 4. . Using food rations as incentives. T he 


ingness ‘anon, workers. to cooperate with 

lunchrooms have many war taxation and war “savings "programs. 
in England. The food ministry grants “Anxiety. diminishes support of all 
— food to those agencies i in order that workers — _ tional ‘programs is more willing when it hae 


obtain _one adequate om probable that a fair quota of food 


tional ‘food ration is made 

available directly to the individuals most rewards to those groups whose jobs 
in need of better diets. Unfortunately these require the most energy and effort. 

: facilities” are not yet generally accessible. ferential rations may be used also as ef- 


British Restaurants cheap meals inducements ‘to labor to move 


in discovering ways of using a black market. — a 
_ of the workers; when the breadwinner re- On the other hand, the use of beg — 
ceives extra food at his place of work he is tives weakens the ‘drive to ea larger 


of less likely to obtain more than his share ‘money income by greater output. ‘ge a = 


df these feeding plans extends to the families 


food. The benefit ration plan less interested 


i the family quota. Suppleraentary feeding o- Making rationing clear and definite 


_ is carried on also through the public schools. the public. People must understand the rea- 
The | ‘charity’ « connotation of school lunches sons for inaugurating rationing and the e serv- 


schedules of quotas and points must be re- 

Subsidized d communal feeding partially iterated continuously if there is to be con- 
offsets inc income ‘differences where ordinary in the workability of the plan. he 

could “not this. ‘It difficulties of ‘Tationing m mus be explained 


is. waning» as the nutritional goal is ices which the program can render. 


Value r rationing g and | point t | 
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as imperfections as fore 


warnings of breakdown. The inherent fair 
ness of rationing must be so evident that ‘ 
_ annoyances will be accepted as ae tion. ‘Tf one imagines the task of persuading ; 
for the s sake of achieving the basic purpose. — the public to use the post offi tS 
All necessary explanations “must given within a f months, it is 


far enough in advance that every one may way the explanation of a system 


know what to expect. Reasons for changes 
The government must Protecting 
paign o of education on the food situation, the prise. I In War, become 
processes of inflation, the handicaps of low 
income families in periods of rising prices, — 
the nature of the ‘right’ of everyone 
‘pr oportionate share of food. Although shortage the 
| this publicity has been voluminous in Eng- dealers for “the difficulties. But the ‘actual 
land, it has not been adequate; and public- disadvantages of these merchants are so 
ity has been almost completely neglected i in | great they form one of the strongest pres- 
this” country. is virtually impossible to “sure groups for rationing. 
"have too publicity. Lacking these every country dealers are “allowed 
explanations, the public comes to believe sphere of discretion, but this administrative 
that rationing is imposed in order to build “flexibility y is appreciated neither by public 
‘war spirit’—a conclusion that receives some | nor "business man. In cases of reserv ed or a) : 


the h history of the Food Ad- priority Tationing, | for example, dealers may 


r3 


— 


ministration in the last war. be charged with the responsibility of 


h 


By nt 
ish in uncertainty. 
terms of the daily life of ‘the ‘ordinary to hold unrationed or 
family and not in the language of the broker rationed items for fav orite customers. The 
or economist. Everyone needs to realize that dealer’s life isnot a happy one. 
complexity is the price to be paid if -loop- Rationing administrations may be 
holes are to be blocked. Withal folks must to move toward the closing of a proportion - 
believe that the intricate ration card was not of stores in ot order to cut down 1 the burden 
designed by some bureaucratic Rube Gold- — of record keeping and to _ simplify distri-| 
- berg. Rationing Publicity will have suc- bution. England ruled that any store with 
fewer than 25 customers registered for a a 
itisa pity any “food i is left ‘unrationed, and food could not sell the particular item. T he 
that voluntary sharing is is no substitute for cost of making up | minute bundles of scarce - 
efficient rationing. W hy certain foods are foods had become prohibitive. The policing 
placed in the same point ‘Tation category small stores (to make sure that they were 
must be 3 understood if the satisfactions a not set up by families to buy food at whole-— 
"free choice are to be appreciated. hen ale) was troublesome. On the surface the 
rules or changes" in quotas are announced, application of this rule only barred a dealer 
- the public wants the process by which deci- from handling that particular food. In prac- — 
sions are made to be so they may y be tice customers of non- 4 
‘a “sure vested interests 


for slow accretion o of folkways, though ationed foods is necessary ina 


‘it is clear and 


- definite. We are so accustomed to existing 
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outing ng of Such Negroes are assured the right 
< the competitive relationship between sellers to an equal amount of food, even if they 4 
_ and puts a heavy "pressure on the small ‘not buy as much as whites. Theories about 
dealer. Small ¢ commercial enterprises have inferiority of the poor are toned down 
ff - when canteens are established in order to 
terprise, ery the tendencies of rationing workers’ ‘productivity and when 
favor large dealers and chain stores are once overfed lose’ ‘weight. 


threats to this tradition—howev er beneficial a Differentiation of rations and the a. p 


terms of ‘efficiency of distribution. of communal feeding projects set. up 
Governments n may take positive measures new social categories and stimulate new 
to protect dealers. They ‘may offer payment — kinds of group consciousness and new orders. 


to dealers who withdraw business of status. The 


after ‘the: war. Or subsidies r may 

paid to permit them to operate during the as privileged of ‘the nation. The ¢ con- 
war. The extent to which these policies tractual relationship o of buyer- -seller is 

ts ursued reflects public insistence on the moved into the status category when reg. 


importance of enterprise. istration with ‘dealers is required. 
In the sphere of personal ‘relationships 
Thus, if rationing is have a positive much iormal social entertaining is given up 

effect upon morale the . mass of the popula- to some ¢ extent informal association 
tion must feel confident of receiving their also. There are varied schemes for informal 
- share of the available food, and groups with Sharing of the food allowances, and a _ 
food needs must receive due atten- to entertainment without the use. of 
= The system must retain elasticity by tioned foods. Fuel and gasoline rationing 
. allowing considerable freedom of choice and — intensify some of these changes. Rationing | 
paying due attention to deeply rooted diet introduces a whole new set of topics for 
variations, Food can be used to stimulate conversation and gossip. With the multiply- 
‘when other incentives are mini- ing of formal social controls goes also in- 
_ Mnlaed or neutralized. The public must know a creased prying into one’s neighbors con- 

_ why they are subjected to rationing ; they duct: “Where did Mrs. Jones get those 
must be persuaded that rationing gives them  onions?”; “Grocer Smith a nice 
food and does not take it away. ‘Traditions for Susie Thompson.” 

free enterprise retain vitality ‘in Many effects of food rationing focus upon 


‘this if morale is to remain high. us 


the family. Changes in status and symbols | 


bend RATIoNING upon Soctat must use greater care and deliberateness to 


obtain an adequate diet. New methods of 
social ¢ organization of any ‘society food preparation must be devised and new 
that has experienced food rationing will be - dishes introduced into the menus. If there 
changed in significant respects. Some of the is no rationing but food is short, the alloca- 
transformations of social ‘relationships and tion of time among household duties be 
attitudes will be temporary, but others. will comes erratic and disorganized and shopping © 
be dt standing in queues soaks up many 


Group and Personal Relationships. he = ‘Some of this Pressure may 


drive for equity in rationing weakens social lieved, though English experience indicated 
- class lines and attenuates scales of prestige. * that even with rationing shopping and food . 
nvidious attitudes sive way | in ne more e time than 
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r that le behind the ceaseless lament in Par becon 
Caste lines will be chal- liament that rationing rules show little con- Att 


4 


ife f ordinary "duces opinions, attitudes, 
Recognit ion of these (along relationships. The focus of these atti- 

with the obvious | limitations i in ration nll tudes is toward equity. Rationing reinforces 

tas) do remove some of the blame for poor accepted equalitarian elements in demo- 
o or unfamiliar meals from the wife’s shoul- cratic beliefs—in dictatorships as well as i : 
but she must bear much complaining, democracies. _ As policies are developed for 


especially if she is not a resourceful cook. differentiating — rations among various 
_ She must skillfully tempt husband and > oe faith in . the doctrine of equal shar- 
dren to try new foods or new dishes. ‘Train- 
ing children in food habits becomes more 
difficult. These readjustments are in some 
ways most ‘difficult for men, , who perhaps 
are able to impose their prefer- JF Modern warfare elaborates both the protec- — 
upon the family; the educational & and the social service ideas of the state. 
the changes” also may be greater Policies to protect vital groups, as children 
“Where communal feeding is or pregnant women or heavy workers, and 
developed as an adjunct of ration- spread of communal or supplementary 
, one of the main supports of parental _ feeding plans, broaden the conception of the — ot 
responsibility | of government for public wel- 


‘tioning better diets. upon many ‘fam- fare. Public tolerance of governmental con- 


ilies willy-nilly, and some of these habits never wholly from the 


persist after rationing ceases. heights it reaches in war. Rationing never- 


Three new types of social group are intro- theless’ arouses public apprehension, Many 


~ duced by rationing into the texture of the citizens regard rationing as un- -American. 
community and the nation: food and ration Perennial anxieties about bureaucracy and 

boards, food police, and black market opera taxes become rallying points for m much o of the 
tors. Reliance u upon local commictees for the dissatisfaction with rationing procedures. 


administration Tationing has demonstrat- Black markets are both cause 


support and a rigidity. During the 
war these agencies” acquire precedence in ideals of the 
local affairs. New kinds of leaders come people are called out by the operation of 


“the fore and local controls run in new chan- rationing, and these basic cultural motives 


p nels. If demand greatly exceeds allotments — are in part invigorated and in part devital- 
or if low i income groups leave much of their ized by the experiment of food control. The — a 
“ quotas on the store shelves, there will “ae traditions of law observance and lawbreak-— 

evasion the controls over distribution, ing are of central importance. In ‘normal 
especially by families with higher incomes. _ times law observance is probably less faith- 

Criminal groups a always are available to or- ful in the ‘United States than i in most West- g 
ganize the black markets. In America this 

| be inhibited Partially | by the ‘tude: ‘idealization of the 1 rule of law and 


wide separation of consuming and produc-— the power of legislation, and at the same 
EF areas, and by gas rationing. Food police, time the pioneer tradition of resentment of oe 


like prohibition agents, are required to su- authority and belief that any - particular - 
-Pervise rationing and then the dual social is of questionable validity. We have an in- 


| dcamatie career of ‘conflict and mutual aid. trols over Personal action; illustrations are 
Once policing has become obvious or the numerous: traffic tickets, prohibi- 


system: shows conspicuous flaws, evasion tion, collusion | in divorce actions, and 


becomes a amateur sport. ethics of "advertising. Voluntary limitations 


of food « consumption present a serious -ethi- Pi =% 
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“AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV 
- dane by making decisions about food FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE EFFECTS OF 


moral dilemmas. Rationing not RATIONING Upon SuMMARY 


is only is more equitable; it protects our moral he relations of rationing and morale are 
culture norms by casting decisions into the not simple; food is too important for major 


- efficiency form. One must anticipate _Breat social inventions in this area to have negli- 


in 1 enforcing here if unambiguous Ration- 


wil more here than in Rationing influences the belief among 


Conformity to rationing r rules is closer in values. 
rural communities than in metropolitan cen- 


ters. There are reports that gasoline ration- ‘ 
P 8 "importance « of the war effort in the minds of the — 


ing in the impersonal urban world = “has citizens. Every nation believes it is ‘fighting for 


drifted far toward the Position of liquor the welfare of the common man. ” Any govern- - 

under prohibition: ‘ Sure, know a ‘ment policies. indicating a concern for the s secur- 

what can sell you all you want if you ‘ve ity and sustenance of the most humble families 


dough. ” In an impersonal society strengthen their conviction n that the war aims 


rules must be strict and control of ‘supplies and the highest national values are g enuinely | 
rigid | if ev asion is to be held to a tolerable — objects of the war. The special provisions for 
level; local opinion is of secondary impor- re children appeal to one of the deepest human-— 
: tance for control. Farmers will fav or friends _ itarian motives of our epoch. This concern is 


and relative: es freely, but this has been called — equity, and equity pays big dividends in morale. 
“gray market” in contrast to the urban Co-operativeness is reinforced by | 


k through a new and complex. experiment, , by the 
organized “blac market.’ ia genuine effort to share sacrifices. Finally, the 
Attitudes of “dominant groups toward proof of the feasibility and the utility of | 
segregated and subordinate ‘groups need akg (and of the ‘telated feeding programs) 
special attention if there is not to be gr ow 
undercover discrimination. Rationing of 

Negroes” will present many of the problems 
experienced with Federal relief. In the case ~ harvest me future 
of foods under value | or point rationing, cand. 
"particularly with unrationed foods, “local ‘gram, “The very “of rationing arouses 
encourage dealers to use — 


5 
¥ 


Negroes may to ‘stand at tthe of he dread of “bureaucracy and taxation rein 


“rationing 


In. some areas an among domi- 


salers; the cuts of meat. will be ‘the very equity of rationing is 4 


- ‘gone’ ’ if they should have the money 1 to buy e _ demoralizing; in the South the even-handed im- 
oods ‘reserved for children and ‘dis- partiality of the Federal government will be 
just more ‘reconstruction act’ and 


tributed through the Public schools will Tess affront to Southern honor. In the ‘North: 
ften reach the Negro children. Ideals « of hunks don’t need beefsteaks.”. Imperfections in 
always receive a local definition the program arouse suspicions that officials do 
Nevertheless, as shown above, rationing not know what are doing: 
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ives. The Southerner who sees 
role of the of Negroes receiving equal rations will ponder 
- permitting richer families to escape the oe the post-war problem of wages. The small grocer EAE 
oof the rules feeds the notion | that rationing t tak who struggles to his customers 
something away ay from the ordinary man in ways 
cannot quite discern. Finally, failure to en- 
= lighten the public about the over-all purposes 
a many people in as Rationing both strengthens and 


“to the relations of an emergency policy to tradi- i “the degree € of consistency | between the values 


tional values. 


Rationing affects th t rmination to co- 
a g af c del Once more, is the | The 
_ operate in the actin vities required to achieve 


“we 
protect basic those of his group when he is that 
sons" elief common is a partner and not a tool. Sacrifice is less suf- 
without perceiving the necess ity of join- vhen all share alike on a known 


ing personally in the effort to realize ‘those stable ‘'s 


mee 


basis. Uni 2s from strivi ing to 


values. The very Teleases Equiv alence of efforts and rewards builds 
Manifest « concern for e every 


one cannot be sure are sacrific- influence his nation’s Attention to the 
ing, and it is difficult ‘to decide what one’s fair 4 health and contribution of the average man leads 
share is. Rationing p provides uniformity and. defi- the humble to hope that their importance will 
niteness and a concrete goal for action; it continue to be -Tecognized. The transcending of 

jane confusion and hesitancy. Order and | and caste lines raises the hopes of the 
certainty provide a stable framework of expecta- disfranchised for greater opportunities: when 

tions within which one can organize his efforts peace returns. Training in co-operation under 

80 that they may best contribute to the corporate adversity encourages the belief that present 
enterprise. Equity makes each person’s contribu- efforts may be. for greater challenges 

¥ concern motivates each to express appreciation os “However, if people a are baffled y the com- 

in co- -operation. “When the wider aims of ration- _ plexity of rationing or suspicious that others are — 
ing are comprehended the relevance of present evading the rules, their: insecurity impels them — 
activity and sacrifices become apparent. to individualized behavior. In a mild for 

=. Counterpoised to the appeal of novelty is a expresses itself by joining pressure groups to 

i fear of the unknown that produces apathy. The — obtain increased rations or special food privi- 

lack of established precedent produces fumbling leges. In a more extreme form this belief recruits 

and inability to perceive the consequence | of act- _ the clientele of black markets. Evasions in tum ie Gh 
ing in accord with the novel program. -Ineffi-_ _ undermine confidence in the equity of ‘Fationing. mms 

or ambiguity and in- At the worst the result is complet chaos of 

3 f stability of regulations leads some to feel they e food distribution and rapid deterioration of so- 

4 2 are in a maze with no exit . Such defects 7. cial cohesion. Food dealers shirk their duties if 

rationing, when they « occur, put too great | adis- they motives behind the regulations. 

tance between ends and means. The purpose of Groups" exploiting suborc 

readjustments is lost from view people are nates can regard their 

annoyed by standing in queues, fatigued by un- interests as identical with the nation’s when ie 

accustomed deliberateness i in purchasing, and state undermines the source of their status. 
upset by a revolution in heaschersing. No ra- | Failure to heed ethnic diet preferences sets back eats 


_ tioning plan can limit the privileges of all income _ the process of assimilation by many years. a ¥ 


. - groups equally. The imagination of the wealthy Food rationing can become a a major source 


, 
(Roving second breakfast in ims of high national morale. Prompt introduc 


weekly: tcli for seven days and arouses tion of rationing and skillful 


doubts whether all the sacrifice is necessary. rapport and elicit unsuspected ener- 


inequalities introduced to benefit some workers 8 !€S. Confused and inefficient planning and id 


entitled to such privileges. ‘Visible inequalities tential constructive elements. 


Teflect unfavorably on the _of those may neutralize all these 
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SOCIAL 


‘ 


ideas of men en differed in detail, 
studying terms all agreed that the evolution of the 
disorganization. ‘It is Ty purpose to modern city out of the primitive or peasant 

4 a critical examination of s some of the society involved a movement from a homo- 
literature in tl this field” and d to suggest a geneous social organization based upon 
different approach to the analysis of familial relations and supported by sacred 


the slums ems to have ualized, and secularized ‘society. y. All three 


am from two ‘sources: (1) an urge to scholars recognized that their dichotomous 


a bring about social 1 reforms, and (2) an effort | formulations represented ideal types. There 
to reach an understanding of the process is no society in which the personal relations — 
urbanization. The studies of Charles all of one type. Nevertheless, these con- 
Booth and B. Seebohm Rowntree? are cepts ‘serve to draw attention to certain 
resentative of the reform “interest. Being” general differences betw een rural and urban ~ 
preoccupied with poverty and related prob- social 
lems, these men provided a of valu- Georg Simmel* tumed his attention di- 
data upon working | cla: ; standards of rectly to the social life of the city, analyz- 
living, but they had little t to say about the ing it in terms of tl the predominance of the 
life of slum dwellers. ‘ge money y economy and the development. of 
ee | The he urbanization studies provide 2 a closer . rational and impersonal | social ‘Telationships. 
: approach to the analysis of social behavior His contribution has had a “great influence — 
_ in this area. . The contrast between primitive upon subsequent thinking in this line. — 
ig or peasant society and the urban cr community oe Noting the breakdown of primary group 
has prompted many eminent social scientists controls in city life, certain sociologists have 
- to formulate theories upon the nature of "undertaken to analyze the resulting | situa- 
social relations in 1 the two environments. tion in terms of the concept of social dis- 
x ‘Henry Maine* put the contrast in terms of “organization. Probably the known 
a ‘status _and contract, _ Ferdinand Tonnies* definition of this concept is given by W. I. 
used concepts _Gemeinschaft and Thomas and Florian Znaniecki who write 
a Gesellschaft, and Emile Durkheim® talked that social disorganization is to be observed — 
of and organic hile in a decrease of the influence of existing social | 


ing of the American Sociological Society, Decem- _ If the city represents the highest develop- 
1942. ment of individualization and hence of social 
=> a! 4 
it. *Life and Labour of the P eople = London "disorganization, some scholars have thought 
London : Macmillan & Co., 3898-1904. find in the sl t hing 
_ * Poverty: A Study of Town n Life. Lenton: wa to find in the slums the most striking mani- 
= & festations of these phenomena ‘that exist” 


by ‘Charles 1 P. Loomis). New bated by Edward A. Shils). Second Year Course in 
York: American Book Co., 1940, pp. 37-30. the Study of Contemporary Society, University of 
he Division Labor in Chicago, selected readings, 8th ed., 19390. 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and ‘America. 
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Park and H. A. Miller," ond Louis has status, plays a réle in a group. In the life 


tout: R. D. ‘McKensie expresses al ien such the 


Slums been de ‘areas of 


, lost souls and missions,” areas ; where individu 


bi me and family groups are living in enforced intima 


_ with people whom they naturally shun and They are all “unorganized. But vhs he goes 
avoid; areas where there are no standards of — on to dieu the manner in which t ‘the im- 


cency or social -condu t exce h 
y outside authority. In such an environment 


the individual has no status, there is no repre- *Seueiie as the colony grows, the immigrant find 
sentative citizen, the human desires for recogni- — in ita social world. In the colony he meets wit 


tion and security remain unsatisfied. sympathy, understanding, and encouragement. 


There he finds his fellow-countrymen who un 
Some sociologists, notably A. derstand his habits and standards and share hi 
Woods,?® ‘qT homas and Znaniecki, 10 Robert life-experience and viewpoint. In the colony 


irth, have pointed to ‘the ‘existence of of the colony’s streets and cafes, in its church 


indigenous organizations in the slums, but benevolent societies, he finds response 


the conflict between their findings and char- security. In the colony he finds that he can live, bo 
acterizations such as McKenzie ’s has gone be somebody, satisty his wishes—all of which his 


im ssible in the stran e world outside. 15 


mained d centered upon social disorganization. Zorbaugh continues: 


oa Since Harvey volume, The the life of this is from unor 


en- 

: Th slum is an area of freedom and individ- = But these groups, with the exception of the 
 -ualism. Over large stretches of the slum men Clubs of the Gold | Coast, are interstitial groups, 
neither know nor trust their neighbors. Aside not only from the point of view of the larger 
from few marooned families, a large part of foal comm also from the standpoint of the 
the native ‘population is transient: local community. They represent communities 


criminals, outlaws, hobos. Foreigners who the process of disorganization. They are seg- 


expect to return to the Old Country as soon as __ life of the local area. The horizon of interest of 

- they make their “stake,” who are not really a "2 the: clubs of the Gold Coast, on the other hand, _ _ 
of American life, and who wish to live in is city-wide and local issues rouse but faint 

- the « city as cheaply as possible, live in the echoes in the ballroom of the C Casino or the 

ing-houses of the slum. Here, too, are the areas Tounges of 
immigrant first settlement, the foreign colo- 

“nies, And here are congregated the “undesirable” Having thus disposed the evidences 


“The Neighborhood: A Study of Local Life in| ‘conclusion: 


“the City of Columbus, Ohio,” American Journal of Throughout Near North Side, then, 


The City Wilderness and community life, where it has not already dis- 


- (Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1898 and 1902). _ integrated, is in process of disintegration. Com-— 
Munity institutions are ceasing to function. The 
"Old World Traits ‘Tronsplanted. } New York: church, the school, the family, the occupational 


& Bros., group, and the n news have ceased to” 


to make a fortune, as we used to go west, and an rather than communal expressions of the 


S generalizations upon fhe various slum areas 
q 
— 
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community life. 


little or no public opinion. There i is no common ie In case it is argued that the per nine of 


interest or cultural background. greater class “organization observed by Zor- 


government ‘there is on 1 the North Side i is baug sh were: transitory and unimportant so_ 


: in the hands of the social agency and the police. that they do not vitiate his generalizations, — ; 
“199 But neither the social agency nor the police we need only refer to the recent literature | : 
Bee meet with any degree of success. Life is highly on the Near North 1 Side Area Project. This _ 
disorganized—lived without the law, and with- z part of the area discussed by Zorbaugh was 
the mores of the larger society. The Near selected as the first section in which a com- 
North Side is a section of the old frontier sae munity project was to be organized vunder _ 


‘Planted to the heart of a modern city.”’ > 


Apparently Zorbaugh began his” study on the assumption that it had an organized — = 
a with the conviction that the slum represents — social life which could support such a pro- q | 
a the Gesellschaft ideal type. It is this idea 4 gram. ‘Dr. , A, J. _Lendino, a life-long resi- 
wh hich is expressed i in the first and last para- _ dent of the Near North Side and one of the 


> 
“discussion of the evi- in the writ 


t Our Italian neighborho od... has unus sual 

. unity and strength. Perhaps nowhere else in the — 
j interstitial he pe hy city is there to be found a neighborhood where 
miss them from further consideration. W oe many people know each other as they -do- in 


ihe has” stated that lower class preted our district. We have to a very great extent the 
= _ same kind of warmth, friendliness and intimacy — 


our community life that to be found in 


h the small towns of Sicily from whence our 
anc upper class people, he finds it parents came.’ 


to take lower class groupings into ac- 
count in his generalizations “ the social Dr. Lendino ; goes on to describe the highly 
or organization, organized social life of the area and then 


he political organization is of discusses the manner which the com- 


in n the same > way ‘munity ‘program was adopted and | carried 


on the already existing social groupings. 
who reads this document or ho is 
in the local community and bearing little or no in? Project on oy Sear North Side can " 
relationship to the can scarcely help but conclude that Zorbaugh has neg- 


be called issues—of local life.* lected t to see some of the most ‘significant 
To illustrate the “undesirable nature of this 


situation, Zorbaugh contrasts it with that criticisms thus far ‘cannot | 


obtaining in Hyde Park and W oodlawn by in character of | 
(middle class areas) where Mak reorientation 


portedly | organized around community seems to required. The first essential is 
tween different types of slum districts. 


q 
the slum district is not like politic the one hand we have the rooming 


a class district ‘Since does not ‘district which has been well described by 
meet middle class standards, it is “nothing Zorbaugh.’ *° Since members of the rooming 
"more then ‘game. The author apparently house population. have ve very little contact 


with it is accurate to 


= 


= 


the political or- 


‘bear any direct relationship to loca 
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area, and my discussion of the re re- Thom 


7 this type of district. To give this discussion 
concrete form it will be “ecessary to outline 

= some of the : significant characteristics of the ‘ 
social organization of districts. My 


the area of i immigrant settlement, ok and families ‘that have been ‘unable 
by D Dr. Lendino. Here People live in family m make a successful adjustment to the de- 


hs! groups and nave built 1 up an elaborate social = oe of their society. ‘We now need studies 


preseason w 


sorganization has led some — 


life differs so fondamentally organization of. any kind in the slums. 
district to the other that any attempt Implicitly the assumption is made that 
to lump the - two together and make gen- = family is the o only ‘group p capable o of organ- 
eralizations upon this basis is bound to be izing intimate personal telations and con- 
fruitless and misleading. “trolling individual behavior. In ~ 
am concerned primarily with the the problems of juvenile é 
and Zn 


. there is a large proportion of immigrant 


home and community conditions are such that ee 
pe 
their behavior is never socially regulated, no life 
organization worthy of the name is ever imposed — 
data a are drawn : from a three and a half year ‘upon them. Their status is, exactly speaking, — 
study of the Italian slum district of not that of -demoralization—for 
nerville,” which I have reported upon in presupposes the loss of a moral system and they © 


&§ detail in the book, Street Corner Society. a never had any moral system to lose—it is simple i 


Discussions with those involved in the Chi- _ S and plain “a-morality. eS personal character i 

cago Area Project i indicate that my c con- _ the product of social education acting upon a F. 

clusions apply in a general way to oth given temperamental foundation, such individ-— 


in the most radical cas s have no character, 
immigrant family settlements. 


good or 
Tt has frequently | been ‘Pointed out t that If now a practically a- who has no 


imm igrant family groups tend to become efficient life. “organization _inculcated in him i 
way from the standards of their parents. ican city, it is only natural if he simply follows” = 
he 
been cited to emphasize this point. However, _ > 


-conilict here a real one, and many his instincts and moods. 24 
boy, t ntrol of his parents, 
a concentration upon cases of disorganization | boy, freed from he as P ~ 


di 
a 
T 


introduces ; an element of distortion into the 
- picture. I knew many families in Cornerville cies as an | individual in response to individ- : 
which retained the most intimate ties: of ual whims. The studies of Frederic Thrash- 


loyalty; adjustments on both sides mini- lifford Shaw** and others have shown 


mized the conflict between | generations. Dr. 


that this is not the case. Nea rly all delin- 
ae presents the picture: when | he = Op. 


The Gang. Chicago: The Univ ersity of Chica 
** Clifford Shaw, Henry ‘McKay, Leonar a 
Cottrell, and Frederick M. Zorbaugh, Delinquen ncy 


rength ‘of family ties 


simply went out and committed delinquen- 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEV 
quencies are | comnined) by groups of boys. finding places for themselves i in our urban 
In other words, the > boy’s s behavior is not un- social and economic structure. Does anyone 
organized; it is -organized—by_ the gang. ‘believe that the immigrants and their chil- 
¢ a It does not necessarily f follow that a loos e- a dren could have achieved their present de- 
ness in family ties inv olves” disorganization gree of social mobility without gaining con- 
throughout community life. Some of the of the ‘political organization of s 
sy: - of our | cities? The same is true of — 
- Plains Indian tribes had a system . of age- of our argest cities? The same is true o 4 
graded societies in which the individual pur 1 racket organization. Politics and the 
chased membership in the society of his rackets have furnished an important means 
immediate seniors in part by turning over as social mobility for individuals, who, be- | 
his wife to ees man who sold the member- cause of om background and low class 
n advancement in 
munity activities. Different ef. = ‘social a 
phasize different parts of their social or ‘crease of the influence of existing ‘social 
oo a4 ganizations, and we have no right to assume rules,” and the rules referred to are those 
that the family must always and a of the peasant society f from which the i immi- 
be relied upon to provide the | primary grants came, then the slum is certainly dis- 
= and organizing force. organized. However, that is only a part of 


While the family does not play the role * the picture. It is ‘fruitless to study the area 
‘in directing slum life that it assumes in simply in terms of the breakdown 
peasant European communities, other groupings and old standards; new sroup- 

groupings have arisen to Provide organiza- ings and new standards have arisen. A large 
tion. The corner gangs, ‘well described by majority y of the y young men of the district 
Thrasher, mobilize the young men of the participate in the social world dominated 

district, and, as T hrasher and John Lan- by politics, , the rackets, and the corner gang. 

have pointed out, they form the That is their social ‘world, and they under- 
building blocks of the community wide or- stand: it. While there is competition for 
a ganizations ‘of the rackets and politics. The positions within this orbit » the Competition — a 

informal ties of the corner gang provide a is conducted according to indigenous ‘stand- 

ae ~ network of personal 1 relations and mutual _ ards. Those who do not accept these stand- fs 

obligations upon which these larger organi- face a conflict within the district, 


_— sociologist who dismisses racket and a small minority. The major conflict is s that — 
political | organizations as ‘deviations tom between organized life of the slums 
desirable standards thereby neglects some organized, “respectable” middle class so- 
the major elements of shan life. He fails ciety. 7 
to see the role that they play in integrating Many years ago Char S 

| 
regulating the smaller and more infor- paragraph u upon the relations between rich 
mal | groupings of the district. He does not and poor in a London paieh: Ro oS 


pe discover the functions they perform for their ea 


poverty has met with compassion, = 
The Irish later immigrant and those who visit in the name of Christianity 
Male peoples have had the greatest difficulty in seek to relieve the distress they find. The two 


duties seem to be naturally, and even divinely, 


FR, H. Lowie, Plains Indian Age-Societies: combined. The heart is softened, gratitude is 


Historical and Comparative Summary. New York: ra felt, and in this mood the poor are pointed to. 


_ Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 3 


Natural History, XI, part XTII, 1016, p. 910. God. is virtue and 
ss *8 Organized Crime in Chicago; Part III of the _ing words are spoken against | runkenness, i 


Minois Crime Survey. Chicago: Illinois Association and Advice, assistance and 
Criminal Justice in — n the Chi- 
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Life and Labour of the People of London, 


and to no longer neglect | the observances of reli- ing c y i ns: 


- ards of middle and upper class society tohis the in- group and the out- -group. Within» | 
lower class population. Subsequent stu dents in- group, personal relations are of inti- 
E in this field have been more sophisticated oS mate Gemeinschaf t type. Relations of an 


4 Booth applied without “question the stand- We may analyze the situation in of 


good” and “eu in a sense be called ‘the in- ep, al- 
a though there are of course varying — a 
‘nee’ “disorganization, re but the un- of intimacy in the personal relations. In a 
derlying ideas have been the ‘same. I do not. _ highly populous, heterogeneous, urban so- 
_ deny that there is a legitimate place for the ciety, only a small fraction of the population 
’ and “disorganization”; be in the in- -group for any individual. 
I am only objecting to their use as a means ‘While urban society has become generally — 
of avoiding consideration of evidences of 1 more individualized than that of the primi- — 
| a in the slums. The character of tive tribe, it is not made up simply of an 
slum social organization cannot be under- aggregate of individuals. Man lives a group» 


‘stood until more sociologists shift their em- ‘life—even in the city. The problem of soci- — uae 


to investigate the p process of s 
The | of study here propose 
be expressed in broader terms relating 
to ‘the ‘conceptual schemes of Maine, Ton gist ‘become 


from social disorganization order = in the slum is to 


nies, and Durkheim. It is not argued that intimate setivides in pot 
ther schemes have no application to the of the slums. Proceeding by this” route, he 
process of urbanization. I am simply point- will find many evidences ‘of conflict and 


maladjustment, but he will not find the cha- 


Third Series, ‘Influences, 45. Lo ondon: otic conditions 0 once thought 
"throughout this area. 
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Is A re 
dict juvenile delinquency. 


the feasibility of setting up of. this “group | were more 
to indicate the probabilities of ju- ‘nearly comparable those of the delinquents 
becoming delinquent when certain. 

available = 
‘ social factors al are present in their back- group in the city. The Spokane County 


Juvenile Court has jurisdiction over all persons 
suggests uses which up to the age of eighteen.? An examination 
tables might be put. If it is “possible to the age | distribution of male delinquents showed : 


construct tables w hich indicate the proba- - that 7 76. 3 percent were between the ages of four- 


lites: of success ¢ or { failure on parole, or of hg teen aa eighteen, and therefore within the age — 


success or failure marriage, there seems group which would normally be included in the 


to be no logical reason w hy the same ‘proce: high school population.* Consequently, it seems 
4 dure cannot be used to indicate the proba- justifiable to use the males in the “secondary 


bilities of delinquency. As the term is used Schools between the ages of eight- 

as the basis for a comparison group,* espe- 
_ in this study, a delinquent is any male be- cially as it was much easier to get a ‘sample : 

ai 

_ tween the ages of seven and eighteen years from the five public secondary schools than to — 
has appeared before a juvenile court. ‘try to secure one from all the forty-one elemen- 
A non- -delinquent, on the other hand, is any tary and secondary schools combined. ie wll = 
- male who has not appeared before a > A schedule was filled out for each male de- 
venile court. linquent who had contact during 1937 with the 


Source of Data. This study, except for Spokane County Juvenile Court,’ in either 


the retest by the second sample, is based on has juris over 


“ information concerning the 420 males v who — persons from birth up to the age of eighteen, no 
appeared before the Spokane County Ju- delinquent was found under the age of 
Court during 1937, and on of We 76.3 per cent of the delinquents between 
parable group male non- -delinquents the. ages of fourteen and eighteen was tested — 
v ked d f th bli d all the delinquents by means of the chi-square test 
_ picke at random from the public secon — on a number of categories and no si; gnificant differ 
_ schools of the ences were found. i, 


An “expansion of under the age of eighteen who 
Section of “the American. "Sociological left School or Parochial school or Privat ate 
Society, New York, December 27, 1041. 
ea This study was made with the assistance of a fourteen and ese residing in Spokane in — 
 Grant- -in-Aid by the Social Science Research Coun- 6,993, or 93.1 percent were attending school (U. S. 2 

cil. Related studies will also be carried out with this Census Bureau, Population, III, 1930), and there 


eee ‘These definitions, of course, arbitrarily classify — be less in 1937 than it was in 1030. The proportion : 


as non-delinquents males who commit the same attending parochial or private schools is so small 
offenses as do those brought before the court but “ that it probably would not affect the general sample, -_ 
for one reason or another do not appear there. Such although, course, this assumption should be 
males may not have been caught; they may have tested. 
been caught but released before being taken to the = ‘In a future study an attempt will be made to — 
. court; or they may have been referred to some other a _ match the two groups for age, sex, and perhaps dis- 
§ social agency. This being so, it can justly be claimed — trict of residence. Therefore, a sample will be 


3 that actually what is attempted here is n e gathered from the public elementary schools’ and 


prediction of juveniles who may violate a lav * the parochial schools as well ell as from | the secondary 


a prediction of those who are to be Thanks are extended to R. M. 


than the age characteristics of any other readily — &: 
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¥ & school system, is also thanked for his permission to Van Voorhis, 


"PREDICTING J ILE DELINOL 
official or an unofficial car capacity. Methodology of Prediction. 


= questionnarie was constructed to gather i in- “% backgrounds of these two groups (420. de- 


formation comparable to that ta tabulated for the linquents and non- delinquents) were 
delinquents. This questionnaire was submitted to then compared." Fourteen of the categories 
the students attending the five Spokane public Sale 
social factors were found to differentiate 


high schools.* There were 5,811 filled-in ques- 
delinquents: from non- -delinquents. These 


® The coverage of this sample 
was” 92. 5 percent of the students in average fourteen categories, the contingency 


daily attendance at these five schools, coefficients showi ing the association between 


From these questionnaires were eliminated all, delinquents and non-delinquents, are shown 
years of age and above eighteen. In addition, all Be I. CONTINGENCY COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN D 
the questionnaires which stated that the student ‘1X@ ENTS AND Non-DELINQUENTS ON FOURTEEN 

had been arrested or had appeared before the Lowest 

County Juvenile Court were dis 

carded.?° These exclusions left a total of 2,105 Contingency Coefficient 


usable male cases. one- fifth sample Retard ‘Corrected* 
or etarda- 


selected at random from these cases to be used 

a non-delinquent comparison Length of Time in County 


WwW ‘Arvin, Chief Probation Officer, for permis 

i use ‘the records in the juvenile cour 

These men were also helpful in interpreti 


‘Juvenile Court Office and there advised ‘by foster a) 


probation officers, but do not appear before Marital Relation of Parents 


judge in court. Official cases always appear before Size of Family 


~ 


_ Kennedy, J. D. Meyer, H. G. C. Fry, and R. H. Nativity of Father 7 
a Knaack, principals in these five schools, are thanked = Rank of Sibling 
for their interest and co-operation. Without ‘their — Employment = 
help this study could not have been carried out. 


Mr. Orville Pratt, superintendent of the ‘Spokane or broad grouping. See C. C. Peters and V 
Statistical Procedures and i. Their 


w work with the students. Mathematical Bases, McGraw- Hill | Book 
"Questionnaires were » submitted to the females (New Yo ork, 


late Mr. Truman Reed, and Messrs. F. G. Religion 


_ as well as to the males, as a prediction study of ie 


female delinquency is to be undertaken later. Be 
” The question may arise whether all persons who — 
had been delinquents were discovered by such 
eo. Because of the number who replied in 
the affirmative (325 stated that they had at some 
time been arrested) it is believed that most, if not ences against the total 1 non- n-delinquent group on five a 
all, delinquents were discarded from the group. As ze characteristics, but none was found. On the basis of © 
Bye the questionnaires were filled in anony mously, there _ these tests, the sample of 421 males was considered it 
seems scant reason for falsifying. Actually, if the < to be representative of the juvenile non-delinquent — 
‘assumptions on which this study is based are valid, | pepalatin between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 


any bias introduced by delinquents left in the con- 


trol group would tend to make the prediction of = es: All possible background factors, of course, were — 


delinquency more conservative. aD Ae Fait ig at not used, but only those found in the court records 
The national ty distribution the home appearing it in — records were not used 


0 


pared ‘with the same distribution of Spokane 


population as a whole shown in the 1930 Census obtained from ‘thet non-delinquents. | ; 
; and no significant differences were found. It Pe am A few of the social background factors tested l 
probably fairly representativ pulation as were found not to differentiate delinquents from | 


a whole. non-delinquents, for example, father’s religion, type 


® This sample tested for ‘significant differ of ment, and) work record. 


CATEGORIES OF Soci aL Factors RANKED FROM THE 
= 


mers 


4 
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, some type of scoring As there were ourteen possible categori 
to devised. ‘Three methods were to be each case, the total score 
yorked out. The first an un- could vary fr 
weighted score, whereas the second an 
third methods used different kinds _ Table 3 presents the distributions of 
_ weighted scores. . Categories w were scored only | and non- -delinquents ‘these 
7 in instances where a given | factor showed — unweighted scores with | the probabilities | of 
a a ‘significant ‘difference | existed between delinquency calculated by dividing the 1 num-— 
elinquents a non- delinquents. In order ber of delinquents in each score > by the 
to ascertain what factors showed significan ant t 
differences, critical ratios calculate d The table ‘indicates that there is a “greater 
for each factor in the fourteen major cate- proportion of delinquents than non- -delin- 
-gories found» to differentiate delinquents quents in each score greater than five. q 


from non- -delinquents. “fact, 82 out of every 100 males with scores 
ey or all three methods Table 2, presenting © of f six or above are tikely to be delinquent. 
of the parents of de- percent of the male 


N 


Nea broken 
Divorce or Separation 
Mother dead 


‘Tota! cases 


10. be scored were. quents have scores of six or above. Approxi- 

this table there are only two factors which - a go out of every 100 males who have . 


co for the difference between the proportions © 
of delinquents and non-delinquents. Only the factors 

which are relatively more frequent among 

_ quents are reported here. 1 year or less in county 
- higher proportions of delinquents than noo- (5); no information as to length of time in county _ 


4 delinquents from homes i in which divorce or (9); personal servant (3); farmer or farm laborer 


(10); unskilled laborer (2); family on relief 
separation had occurred. opposite is. ‘no occupation (2); father with grade school educa- 


i be for the factor “ “non- -broken. ea nae < tion or less (7); no information as to father’s educa- 
ex, — the first method of scoring, one point tion | (3); mother with grade school education or less _ &§ 
w as given t to every case in which the parents (7); no information as to mother’s education (3); &§ 


. div rorced or separated. In like manner > father native white (3); mother native white (4); _ 
_ divorced or separated parents (4); youth living with 


_ mother and stepfather (3); youth living in foster 
home or institution (3); four or five children in 


point for each signifi. (2); six or more children in family (3); no 


no information as to home ownership (9) ; re- 
‘The factors found significantly to differentiate — tarded one or two years in school (3); retarded 
= from non- are here listed. three or more (5); no to 


A total score was then calculated. information as to rank of sibling (2); home 


4 
4 
pew 
4 
” 
she 
= 
| 


Probability of Cumulativ 


* These probabilities were calculated by cumlatng¢ the number from to low s 


every 100 ‘who have scores of nine or above in total | scores which 1 ranged from 
are likely to be delinquent. Thus fairly high 32, in the non- delinquent. cases, and irom 
‘probabilities of delinquency are found by to +48 in the delinquent cases. 


The second method of scoring was based numbers, 50 points were added to each 
on factors were found to score. The scores then ranged from 3 to 98. 


4. OF AND By V 


WITH THE PROPORTION OF DELINQUENTS in Eacu Score Group 
vennquenS 


we 


very of non- ‘Table 4 presents the distributions of the 
delinquents th than delinquents. In these cases, delinquent non. -delinquent cases ‘within 

ie example, in the illustration given on page 


second method of scoring assigned the criti- separated home it was scored four (4), whereas if 
cal ratios in ‘round numbers to all factors _ it was found to be from a non-broken home it wes 
r found significant. If a factor was ositivel at minus four (— 4). Mother dead, father dead, | 
y and other types of broken homes, or no informatio 
associated with delinquency, it was given a - 


fs 
, that is, as deterrents to delinquency. ‘The 8, if a case was found to be from a divorced or 


| 
| 
4 ts +t 
— 


ca 
and above have greater ‘of being scored by ‘the s second method give a approxi- 
delinquent than of being non-delinquent. mately the probabilities of 
- Ninety- -one out of every 100 cases that have quency as those shown in Table 4? In order a 

‘scores greater than” sixty are likely to be _ to answ er this q question a new random sam- a 

delinquent. Forty-six percent | of the delin- of 500 cases of delinquents was picked 

quent cases have scores above | sixty. Ninety- from 542 male cases which had appeared 
seven out of every 100 cases that have before the > Spokane County Juvenile ‘Court 


cores greater er than seventy are like e during the period from January 1 , 1936 to i g 


‘Twenty percent of the -delin- January 1, 1941."* The sample of 500° non- 
quent cases have scores above seventy. delinquents was selected at random from 


W eighting the scores in this manner, there-— the 2 2,105 male cases which were usable from — 


difi 


ple 
fore, gives slightly higher probabilities than — the ¢ questionnaires submitted to the students Bon 


did the first method. attendance at the five Spokane public 


_ The third method of scoring as gned only high schools. - These two samples were scored — 


ABLE 5. DistTRIBUTIONS OF A SECOND SAMPLE oF 500 — ENTS “AND Non- ENTS BY | ‘WEIGHTED 


-Cumulativ 
Probability Delinquents 


significant categories. This method presents the distribution of the 
results similar to those of the other two  linquents and _non- delinquents: and the 
ethods and for that reason is not shown 


separately. C orrelation coefficients calcu- = other weighted score is known; whereas it is pos- — 30 


lated between each of the methods of a to predict only 77 per cent of the unweighted 7 


scores if either one of the weighted scores is known. 7 
and each of the other er two, showed that all original 


vere rather closely associated. However, group. A Grant-in-Aid by the Social Science Re- tion 
ther seems to be . closer association be- Search Council made it possible to secure them. It “the 
. 
tween the series of ‘scores in. which weights may be noticed that whereas 420 male delinquents tive 


= "were tabulated as appearing before the court wer 
assigned than there is between the "1937, on the average cally about 300 appeared exch 


| series i in which o one is weighted and the other year. This is due to the fact that.in 10937 every 
Pas Pe 4 case which appeared in court during that year was 

tabulated; whereas the cases for the five-year period 

- ™ The correlation coefficient between the first onl ih, were tabulated only once for the whole period. This = 


second methods of scoring was .88. The same co- reduced the number of cases by the number of 
efficient was found between the first and third persons who had court appearances in other of the [score 
‘ methods, A coefficient of .94 was found between the _ five years than the first for which they were tabu- [7% that 
i second and | third methods. It is possible to predict = The group from which the new sample was : ~— tabul 
ne o the weighted ‘scores if selected included cases during 1037, 


a 
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PREDICTIN G } JUVENILE D DELI N QUENC cy 


of of deling ncy or ‘this seconc 
sample. 


ond sample are very to those are 83, 71, “62, 
= first sample. A chi-square test between the first and .57. The factor showing the least asso- 
second samples of delinquents. shows that ciation with the total score was found to be 
such differences as exist between them would in mother’s nationality (a tetrachoric coefficient _ 
successive samples occur approximately twenty .12). Because. some of the » factors show 
times in one hundred by chance alone."® From little association with the total score, it 
sis it can be assumed that the distribu- the 
<3 tions arose from a homogeneous universe. The | seems safe to assume that a num ber of these 
‘a difference between the means of the two ‘Ss * might have been left out of the calculations 
ples (56.64 for the first and 55.54 for the sec- <i without appreciably affecting the probabi 
was also tested. Such a would ties of delinquency found in this study. 
occur in thirty- -seven out of a hundred samples Predicting Types of Juvenile Delinquency. 
a chance alone. Again it seems justifiable to From the above analysis it seems that pre- 
ay assume that the distributions represent the he same diction tables can be constructed w hich wil 
show high probabilities of delinquency. No 
differences between the distributions of does it seem possible to to predict unspeci 


the first and second samples of non-delinquents fed but ‘also to predict 
type delinquency “that is is” 


a likewise can be accounted for by chance. T - 

chi-square test shows that st such ‘differences as 
exist would, in drawing successive samples, occur committed. Actually to predict “the type of 
approximately fifty times out of one hundred by delinguency would require a separate com- 
4 i chance: alone. The difference between the two parison between each group of delinquents, 
and 36. 00 for the property offenders, misdemeanants, 

second) would be expected to occur approxi- traffic: ‘offenders, “runaways, , and incorrigi- 

q mately thirty times of one hundred by "bles, with | group of non- delinquents, in 


2 
chance alone. As with the delinquents, these “order. to ascertain the significant factor 20 
the non- distributions represent 
“probabilities of from an analysis of the distribution of the scores 
rhe juv eniles with scores” over sixty are ences in the distribution of the scores for differ- 
“a Association between between the means will give some indication of 


tests show that it can ‘reasonably be assumed eights than be assigned to each 
found to differentiate these type 
Some ev idence of the feasibility of predicting 
the type of delinquency is, however, apparent — 
_ linquency, some confidence may be felt . = in this study according to these various 
results. About go out of every 00 There are some very pronounced differ- 
likely to be delinquent. ent types delinquencies. The differences 
Total Score. To ascertain how much associa- this. The mean score for the property offender © 
J > 
there was between any one factor is 59.1 =+1.3, for the 


the total weighted score (positive and nega- Students of 
tive), -tetrachoric correlation ‘coefficients i 


caleulated for each of the ‘fourteen rather than The various 

major categories. The most delinquencies have little in common except appear- 
closel ass t d with th tot 1 Ww ht : ance before a juvenile court. Types of delinquency — 

y sociate © eigh differ so greatly that it is a reasonable assumption 


is interesting to note that the only large differs according to type. It is probable that the 
y 
e difference between these distributions occurs in the © ‘social background of sex offenders is not the same _ 
= group 41-50. — 46 cases were tabulated for as that s property offenders ; that the a 


are: father’s education, mother’s edu- 
cation, school advancement or retardation, 
— 
Re 
| 
— 
a 
> | 
— 
— 
| 
a | 
a 
— 
— 
q — 
— 
4 
Fel 3 in the second. Why such a large difference with misdemeanors. Investigation of this assumption % 
nou show up cannot be ascertained. 2 
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clinics so that “specialists could 


and for the traffic offenders 49.1 wh ereas. 


21 
formed si so that they could consider the chil- 


_and that of the group of incorrigibles, runaways = , 
aa truants, are nearer to each other than they es especially. 
a offenders. This is to be expected as misde- 
meanors and traffic offenses are quite different study the of specific factors, 
rom the other offenses. Even the mean scores 2 to supplement such quantitative seensiilies 
f the misdemeanants and traffic offenders, how as have here been worked out. Probably a 


- ever, differ significantly from that of the —— par properly trained i in case e history a an-— : 


‘ hat it is possible to construct tables indi- 4 - the individual has been studied intensively 3 


cating the probabilities of delinquency, the 
question may well be raised | as to the u 1 Ise that prescriptions | ha be made which ad 


of such tables. The major use of these pre 


Bs diction devices is io ascertain the children 
most likely to be delinquent. If these chil _ sibilities of predicting 


dren 1 could be confidentially identified, it As is: 
might be possible to aid them i in overcoming of Person 


their handicaps. For example, if the s schools Adjustment, ‘The study of predictive meth- 


would ask all students upon enrollment aa! ods ni aes only of great theoretical ‘signif- 


to all out a questionnaire with the most cance, but is also of marked 
"Significant of the above categories incor- portance. Adjustments to school, to voca- 


porated 1 therein,?* a score for each student for 
could be worked out. Students with scores the appiness 
above a certain point could be given par- __ ber of society. If persons can be aided in _ trol ¢ 


th 
Some might be given spe- making these social adjustments much 


cial education; | others might be sent to child human ‘inforr 


at In the more extensive and intensive study which ‘spont: 
ae They are 173, 21.1, 19.8 and 17. 2 alias. _ is now under way, it is hoped that use can be made 4 tricate 
‘au * Students now fill out cards requesting certain of case studies in instances of this kind. = beliefs 
information. It would not be asking a great deal _See the illuminating analysis of the contribution BT he 

more to have them answer a few more questions — F of the case study to prediction in The Prediction of — grew 
giving pertinent information needed to make a Personal Adjustment, Social Science Research Coun- 
prognosis as to the likelihood of their becoming | cil, Bulletin #48 (New York, 1041), pp. 183-249. ri . 
probably would be easier and better if larities and dissimilarities between prediction by conscit 
means of methods and case study. Ibid., institu 


‘wae unweighted scores were used for this pur- 

Way ir 
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se 
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quent group is 56.65 =+7.6; whereas the mean 4 sample of persons having similar mathe- tha 
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PPROACH HEORY 


y AHIS ANALYSIS will “consider ‘bureauc- ‘context 

{ f my 8 as a special case e of the “4 larger organization (the plant), it was 

‘ ig _ tempt on the part of the particular group to — 
control the conditions of its existence; (c) it 
a acted as mechanism for the expression f 

m 


: organization are modified ( he ga of the organization as a whole: it resulted in the restric- 
deflected, or elaborated) by proces- tion of output. In asserting its control over the 
within it. conditions of the job, the group wanted above 
. The process of modification is effected all to protect itself from outside gamed 


through the informal Structure. exhibiting a strong r resistance to change. 


‘Three recent sociological studies have eluc- aa ‘illustrate the hypotheses noted above: the crea- 
dated these hypotheses. of an informal organization, the modifica- 
wo (1) In an intensive examination of a shop __ and the effectuation of this modification throu 
department, Roethlisberger and Dickson found the informal structure. In addition, three impor- 
_ clear evidences of an informal structure. This 


» structure consisted of a set of procedures: (bing- were » observed i in the pared (a) ‘it arises “spon- 
_ ing, sarcasm, ridicule) by means of which —~ 3 taneously; (b) the bases of the relationships are 
’ trol over members of the group was exercised, personal, involving factors of prestige, accept- 


formation of cliques which functioned ance within the group, friendship ties, etc.; 
2 


instruments of control, a nd the establishment of | at (c) the relationships are power relationships, 

_ informal leadership. “The men had elaborated, oriented toward techniques of control. These 
_ Spontaneously and quite unconsciously, an in- characteristics are general, and they are impor- 

_ tricate social organization around their collective ° tant for conceiving of the theory of bureaucratic 
"beliefs and sentiments.”? special case of the general theory is 
The informal structure of the worker group of organization. 

Brew up out of the day-to-day practices of the (2) C. I. Barnard, in his theoretical 
= men as they groped for ways of taking care of of organizational structure, concerned mainly s 

their own felt needs. There was no series of _* the problems | of the executive, discusses 

_ conscious acts by which these procedures were explicitly | the character and function of inform nal 

instituted, but they were no less binding on that structures which arise out of the attempts to 

account. These needs: largely arose from the those problems. By informal structures he 

Way in which the men defined their situation 1 means “the aggregate of the "personal contacts 
qa within the organization. The informal organiza- - and interactions and the associated groupings of 4 7 
tion served a triple function: (a) it served to — people” which do not have common or joint | 

c control the behavior of the members of a © purposes, and which are, in fact, “indefinite and 

Roethlisberger, and w. J. Dickson, 

and the Worker, Harvard Uni- 
y Press, 1941, p. 524. 


= 


Cambridge: Harvard p.1 
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“though common or joint purposes are excluded soe always somehow deflects and distorts it. 
definition, , common or joint results of 
important character nevertheless come from such Iti is ‘thus the iron necessity of an enipaietiogs) 
“organization. structure for the achievement of group goals 


Barnard lists three functions of informal struc- = we have 
_ tures as they operate in formal organizations: °° = e ideals of those who construct the 


: (a) as a means of communication , establishing — _ organization are one thing; the “facts of life” 
operating independently ‘of and. often against 


norms of conduct between superordinates and and hose ideal hi 
subordinates; (b) “maintenance of cohesiveness ose ideals are something else again, 


in formal organizations through regulating the and Operational Goals. 

willingness to serve and the stability of objective — = ning an organization asa specialized and 


" authority”; (c) “the maintenance of the feeling pee ere activity, generates problems which 


of personal integrity, of self-respect, of inde- 
pendent choice.” The last mentioned function have no (and often an 


means simply that the individual’s “integrity’ relationship the professed or “original” 
is protected by the appearance of choice, at the 0als of f the organization. The day- to-day 
same time that subtle group pressures guaran- behavio ior of the group "becomes centered 
tee control of his actions. Barnard’s view of the around specific problems proximate 
functions of the informal structure is primarily goals” which have primarily an internal rel-— 
in terms of the needs of the executive (control evance. Then, since these activities come to. 
through friendship ties, personal authority, 4 consume of “the | 
ee grape-vine” system, etc.), but it is clear that time and thoughts of the participants, they 
analysis agrees with the hypothesis that the 
informal organization is oriented essentially to- _— are—from the point of view of actual be- 
; techniques of control. In the Roeth- havior—substituted for the professed goals. 
. mits The day- to-day activity y of men is ordered 


lis erger and Dickson | study, it was the worker 
group which was attempting to control the con- by those specific problems which have dl 


ditions | of its existence ; in this case, it is the the direct relevance to the 1 materials with which 
executive who is doing the same thing. re they have to deal. “U Itimate” issues and 
faller and Henderson® “specify 
—— discussion by Waller an en erson> highly abstract ideas which do not specify | 
_ based on the study of institutions of segregative any concrete behavior have therefore little 
care, 2 wen direct influence on the bulk of human activi- 
sented here e general hypotheses about or- “ties. (The ‘general ‘ideas, of ‘course, “may: 
ganizational ‘processes are confirmed by the 
_ influence action by setting its context and, 
examination of such tructures as private 
often, defining its limits.) This is true not 


ons, , flop-houses, 4 
and military organizations. The because evil or ‘unintelligent, but 


authors set the problem i in this way: because the ‘ ‘ultimate” formulations are not 
Each « of our institutions has an idea or helpful in th the constant. to achieve that 
series of | equilibria which represent behav- 


Pose—most hav e sev eral purposes: 
ioral solutions to the specific problems Ww hich . 


to-day living poses. Besides those pro- 


4 


stitut ional structure. ‘The struc- fessed goals which do not specify any -con- 
ture consists of a system of organized groups. crete behavior, which . are analogous to non- 
‘The interaction of these elements is a prin- procedural formulations in science, there 
cipal clue to the understanding of professed goals. | require ace 


segre ative care. WwW ithout a structure, 
amg tions which conflict with what must be done 


form of words, and yet the process of trans- in the daily business of ae organi- 
the purpose into an institutional struc: "zation. In that conflict | the professed goals 
will) tend» to go d down in defeat, ‘usually 
through the | process of being extensively ; tia 


‘ Loc. cit., p. 122-123. 
*W. Waller and W. “Institutions 
Segregative Care and the Organized Group” — 
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= sont to be molded by action Michels that inevitably 
_ oligarchy. It must be admitted, however 
ichels 
“(taken 
} in ‘its sociological gy psy- 
al resis not deny that | opera-_ chological context) stands or falls, in term 
< 


tional goals” may be, and very often are, ‘of its lasting significance, with possi-— 
specified in the formulation of the professed bility of establishing that there are processes 


goals” of .he | organization. But in any case | inherent in and internal to organization as 


duct of the organization, the plane of organizations in general, ‘indi. 
. What is meant by the “daily problem ns”? cates ce wg clearly that such i is the ¢ case. a 
Consider a boys’ reformatory.® The institu- 
- tion i is organized on the basis of progressive : 
ideals as specified in social work literature. structure (spontaneity, network 
But the processes | of constructing and oper- personal toward 
ating the ‘organization create problems and control), we may tu the problem 
demands, effective daily, to which the g gen- bureaucracy i itsel 
— eral ideals give no adequate answer. Since, | The Term Bureaucracy. | 
however, the existence of the organization above have been” clear, ‘it will 
_ depends upon : such | answers, and since the 
way of life of everyone depends identifies bureaucracy with any 


the continued existence v4 the organiza- is tive sy stem based on profes onalization and 


looked to for an understanding of the con- professed goals. The burden of research, on _ 


which 1 is helpful in ‘solving these problems. ee here. Such a 1 point of view is s maintained i in 
These rules are, in ] practice, substituted for the of Friedrich and Cole* on the 
- the professed ideals. “T he social work deals Swiss Civil Service; the interest of the au- 
fine, but how can we do otherwise than thors is clearly in the formal structure of 
4 “use techniques of discipline, regimentation, the administrative apparatus as a mechan- iF 
» spying, etc.?” This is the cry of those who ism of, in this” case, popular gov ernment. s 
=: a must meet daily crises in the institutions of ‘The structure is related to the asserted, pro- — 


4 Holiday speech, ” “Vip- fessed purposes of the administration: and 
‘we've got to be practical” are bureaucratization conceived of = 


expressions which confirm from ordinary ex- tendency” toward the complete ‘achievement 
perience, repeated over and over again, the of the formal system. 
validity of this hypothesis. e same point ‘of view is evident in Max 
The “Tragedy of Organization. Bey ond Weber’ and careful essay on 
such specific sociological investigations as reaucracy— the outstanding in the 
been mentioned, it is only y to literature we have at present: The main 
3 burden of Weber’s work As devoted to an 1 
examination of the roots, conditions, and 

ganization is evident precisely in the fact 
and in the consequences of increased pa si 

ticipation i in associational endeavour. Friedrich, and T. bonsible 
There have many critics of democ- Bureaucracy, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


a description Mr. F. E. Robin. 
Te 


it is the operational goals which must be such which tend to frustrate action toward — “i 
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hierarchy of "office, is, of the fun 
and general abstract rules of procedure, professed aims of the organization—aims tha 

= which the agent is formally supposed tio 

to strive; this process obtains 
(2) “through such behavior patterns in 

ie the informal organization as are centered ( 

ties: of eres primarily around the ties of influence among 

feudal _ system. The development of functionari , and as tend to concentrate pet, 

centralized hierarchical administration did locus of power in the ha ands of the off- ‘age 

‘in fact involve tendency to vitiate that _cials; 

particular kind of “personal influence. But through such patterns as develop 

ie: what Weber seems to have only partly un rough t the displacement of the -function- him 
derstood is that" the dynamics of the ad- aries’ motive on mn the habit level, e.g., rol 

personal influences—those of the adminis- does not mean that every situation § ‘of tl 
trators themselves seeking their own ends in which the organization-paradox is found 
and engaging, newly powerful Partici- is a bureaucratic one. Bureaucracy is con- und 
pants, in power relationships. That W eber cerned with the behavior of officials, while : 

_ did not overlook the facts of the case is bs the action of, say, worker groups, may also f= twee 

lear from his final pages, in which he dis- lead to “deflection of an organization. Itis Be. 
cusses the power-role of the bureaucracy. clear from this definition that the poor 

Although recognizing ‘them, he seems to is the informal structure as the mechan- 

have neglected their ‘theoretical ‘importance. ism manifestation of bureaucratic pat-— tion 
use of the term bureaucracy, not as terns; it does not follow, of course, that 4 whet 
designating an administrative organization the those patterns are uninfluenced i by the char- nc 
rather ‘some special character- of the formal o organization. 3 
is common in __ A final point is the question of size. or Fe pe. 
Thus Laski’ definition of the most part, the existence of bureaucracy issue 
bureaucracy emphasizes the de facto power in any sense is associated with large or Fe the ¢ 
_ relationships and their consequences. Again, ganizations. For Dimock and Hyde, for ex- -tiona 
‘Dimock and Hyde" define bu- ample, “ “The broadest structural cause of "want 
reacracy in terms: of 1 the subdivision of bureaucracy, whether i in business ow in gov- sciou 
= hierarchy and ‘professionaliza- ernment, is the tremendous size of the or- 
_ tion of personnel, their use of the term in- een. 12 Indeed, _ there seems to be 
-— dicates an interest in such phenomena as as little e doubt that the factor of sheer size isa fy on r 
“organizational resistance,” with the formal important element in concrete bureau- 
structure operating as simply the er environ- cratic structures. However, because of the - 6 4) 
ment of the bureaucratic tendencies. _-_—_—patterns exhibited in the behavior of agents Pe and 1 
The idea of bureaucracy proposed here is is ‘in small organized ‘groups s and because of the [7 chant 

consonant although not identical with the implications for greater: generality, the it bec 

wif usage of Laski and Dimock- Hyde. It will formulation used here does not make - Offiica 
be considered in terms of the hypotheses" factor of size crucial for the existence of [7 ate fo 

suggested abov “Bureaucratic be behaviour” bureaucratic behavior patterns. 4 

__Bureaucratization: A General Formula- 


Laski, “Bureaucracy” in Encydopedia tion, A brief analytical formula stating 4 deflect 


is a of the of ad- 


of the Social Sciences, v.3,P.70. a general character of the process of bureau- 
™M. E. Dimock, and H. Hyde, Bureaucracy and 

Trusteeship in Large Corporations, TNEC Mon. 


here be introduced: the 
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ditions of increasing number rand complexity and File Which Employs Him. ‘Utilizing the 
7 tion through agents. It is the activity of rank and file for which he is formally an 


&§ tendency toward a bifurcation of interest — ee" aim of conducting their organization — 


which are concerned chiefly with 


4 ~ of the agent’s new values are such as to gen- 
erate actions whose objective consequences 


q _ whether the employer recognizes the conflict , 


4 ee (3) This bifurcation of interest makes a different kind from those which occur in running — 
_ dominant, for initiator and agent alike, the the organization. Whenever the ranks are needed 


= issue of control. What is at stake for each is | Fe 
5 x the control of the conditions (the organiza- gap becomes of real importance. Spurts in or- 
mechanism) which each will” Ganizational ef effort on the part of the members 
want to. manipulate (not necessarily con- occur when a direct connection can be seen be- 
sciously) “toward: its” special prob- tween ‘this organizational work and the reason 


4 _telationships~ involving 
ences rather than formal rules. character, and strengthening its roots in vari- 


bate for the organization. The action of the 


= ternal relevance, which may result in the 


effort, the Leader vs. the Rank 


functions, requires the | delegation scheme outlined above, let us examine 
functions. Thus action which seeks more concrete type of bureaucratic situation, that 

r than limited, individual results becomes ac- which opposes a bureaucratic leader to the — 


officials acting as agents with which the This situation tends to arise whenever 
_ cussion of bureaucracy is concerned. ise a group of people organize for the attain- 


eae The use of intermediaries creates a ment of shared objectives, with the addi- a 


between the initiator of the action and the along democratic lines. Common examples 


agent cgay ed. This is sir to the creation — are re political — tr ade unions 


4 the achievement of the which spurred 


him to action, and for the intermediary, The need for the delegation. of functions 
to a leader arises from the pressure of the wide 


es range of problems, with which every individual — 
i must deal in his social existence, against strictly om 
Ae limited time and ability as well as against the sa X 


his social position as agent. ‘The character 


social pressures which limit the exercise of 


undermine the professed aims the or tain functions to some 


ganization. This conflict need not be be- 


4 i tween the ‘employer as a person or a group uit small group, individual differences in terms of — 
and th the "agent, for the e latter may be able aptitude for the various functions of organized 
) to manipulate the ideas of the former, but effort (speaker, writer, record-keeper, etc.) play 


= 


_ between the actual course of the organiza- an important réle in creating a leader-ranks — 


(2) Another bifurcation of problems arises 
from the fact that the problems and interests a 


which impel men to organization are of a quite 


. to carry out the work of the organization, this 


litical party can get “activity” it 
ye ‘structure is based largely ‘on direct political propaganda—but the day-to- 


day task of keeping the party together, shaping 


i. (4) Because of the concentration of skill. ous centers of power are tasks too far. ‘divorced — 
and the control of the organizational “me- _ from the original problems to stir most people 
‘em in the hands of the intermediaries, | from their. ordinary way of living. In a political “ “(ete 


it becomes possible for the problems of the ae. too, only heated contests over broad Pte! ic 


-offiicals as such to become those which oper- issues can really “bring out the vote,” while the — 
-to-day changes long run are 
decisive remain unirfluenced by the mass. 

officials tends to have an increasingly i (3) There is a hierarchy of values attached 
kinds of work. Thus even equality between 

- deflection of the organization from its origi- _ worker in a unionized plant» and the union or- 

nal path, which, however, usually rema  ganizer, in terms s of money, does not alter the _ 


the professed x It is the kind of work involved which 
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“4 bers. Not | only oe the fact of being well- of the leadership are diminished. The ‘existence 
_ known (the prestige of bare celebrity), but “- of the organization itself becomes dependent o : 
facts of havi ing certain powers, however ‘small, of the continued functioning of the incumbent 
‘em being associated with the incumbent leadership leadership. And so long as this is true, and the | 
and of being acquainted with the “mysteries” ranks Still, require the organization (or think 
are important. There are always they require it), their dependence upon the 
who want to be officials. become firmly established. This has” 
‘e (4) Positive valuation of the office as such > 3 nothing to do with the existence of formal (e.g. 
raises new problems | for ‘the bureaucrat. His constitutional) procedures for replacing leaders; 
terest in the ultimate purpose of the o organiza- — these may continue to exist, but they are rela- 
eee, in the “common good,” becomes — tively harmless to the intrenched leaders (be- 
_ subordinate to his preoccupation with the prob- cause  functionless ) so long as the ranks fear th the | 
4 involved in the maintenance of his post. consequences of using them. 
- = is not the same thing as the attempt a (6) In order to be secure in his position, the 
hold on to an official sinecure; for in this case, Jeader-bureaucrat must strive e to make himself 
the post is primarily a source ‘of social prestige as independent as possible from the ranks. He 
and power. In many cases, the leaders could must seek a power-base which is not controlled § 
obtain better positions financially in another — os: by them. He may attempt to derive his strength . 
field. The leader of a women ’s club who, because from a an electorate more general than the party 


she has a following, ‘is treated 1 with respect by or union membership. Thus he will be able to 


— 


"more than a merely well-paid ‘position. A Fees a responsibility to a broader base than the Pe 
 Muste, in his discussion of factional fights in _ party ranks; and the ranks cannot do without — Z 
trades unions'® deals with the problem of why his influence on outside groups. In a nation, an ; 
a leadership seeks to maintain its status. independent politician tends to cultivate those 
as those already men- forces, such as a ruling economic group, which 
tioned: : the positions ee y the return a control the instruments which shape mass opin- _ 
to the shop is humiliating, the official tends to. _ ion as well as the electoral machinery, which 
become less efficient in his old trade. In addi- are not themselves controlled by the pemy It is 
tion there are motives connected with what they _a well-established political principle that a politi- 
vr consider to be the good of the union. cian reacts most sensitively to those forces to 
which he owes the maintenance of his position; | 
to the extent that forces can be developed apart ; 
given ‘more to “the union from the electorate, he can—and often must,  taneot 
deserve to be in This is often quite because he becomes dependent upon the new intern 
appraisal.  force— ~assert his indepen dence from his formal Teauct 
For 0 our “purposes that changes nothing: whether constituency. 
honest or corrupt, the tendency is for leaders, (7) The leader- must seek a te 
to use the same general procedures for the main- Pa sonal base within the group itself: some mecha- “organi 
tenance of their power. This: ought not to be nism directly dependent on, devoted to, or in the 
surprising: if, the question of organizational alliance with him which can be used to maintain 
_ dominance as such becomes directive in action, his organizational fences. A class base in a na- 
and the available means are limited, it is to be _ tion, a political faction in a trade union , paid” 
expected that the characters of their procedures — gangsters, an elite guard, a secret police force, 
would converge toward a common type, regard- protégés and om the “weapons 
which he must use in order to be independent of 
the shifting sands of public favor. 
The of functions | introduces a (8) Because of this series of problems 
lation of dependence. This is enforced by and _ bureaucrat must face, his action in the name 
per aps directly dependent upon the profession- of the group, that is, that activity carried on to 
alization of the work of the officialdom. To the hesther its professed purposes, comes to have 
extent that the necessary knowledge and skill ha more and more a chiefly internal vyelewonce. Ac 
are incre: increased, the possibilities for replacement tions are taken, policies adopted, with an eye 
more to the effect of the action or r policy on the 


“Factional Fi hts in Trade Unions,’ American 
power- relations inside the organization than 
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Labor Dynamics, ed. by J. B.S. ‘Hardman, New 


‘ork, Harcourt Brace, : ‘the ad its An 
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anization drive in in a trade union, party activity, : ae ministration iia the group as a : 
Jegislative action, even the “activities program” upon the known desire’ ‘i 
of a club—all come to be oriented toward the aintenance of of the organization (national state Be 
problem of self-maintenance before possible | on- party, union, etc. .), the leadership attempts to 
slaughts from the membership. Factors of spread the idea that any opposition immediately _ 
“morale’ ’—the condition wherein the ranks su nlaces the very existence of the organization in Fs 
port ‘the incumbent leadership—become dom jeopardy. In defending itself from “attack, it 
ant. Bureaucratization is in a sense the process tends to identify its opposition with enemies ‘of ee 
of transforming this set of procedures from a the group as such. Thus opponents are “dis- E. 
minor aspect of organization inio a leading con- _rupters,’ ’ “foreign agents,” of an alien 
in the behavior of the leadership. class,” etc. 
(9) Struggles within a group tend to become  @) An incumbent leadership te tends t to 
exclusively struggles between leaders. The the ideology of centralization, while those out 


_ masses (rank and file) play the réle of manipu- of office call for autonomy. The opposition wants — ae 
‘lable weapons in the conflict between the con- to retain its dominance over the local groups or ; 

_ trolling groups. The struggle for control between __ factions which it controls and in general desires . 

the initiators and the agent- -officials is a very — to av oid increasing the power of the central 
complex problem. The rank and file as a group pa authority; the concentration of the control of — 

(nds in an important sense the leader, too, be- = the organizational mechanism (jobs, equipment, — 
cause he has to build an apparatus which creates finances) is especially to be avoided, although — be 
-new problems for him) cannot exercise direct — the minority may not object to that within its ‘ 

control. Even a struggle against an incumbent ee ‘own domain. For the ruling group, on the other 

leadership must be carried on through inter- hand, it is convenient that its power, especially 

When a faction is formed, it being over the organizational mechanism, be increased; 
an organization too, the relations which operated it is also desirable that the central powers have om oe 


fort the organization asa whole come to be effec- if the right to step into the affairs of a local group 
a & e within the faction. The faction leaders assert _ dominated by the opposition, in order to be— 


their dominance over their groups and come to able to take the offensive against it within the 
grips with one another as leaders whose srength _ center of its own power. Each side attempts to 
measured by the forces they can deploy. defend its view by appealing to the professed 
3 >= are, however, three ways in which the aims of the group as a whole. In an action or-— 
_ influence of the rank and file is felt i in a demo- ganization, the leadership will stress the military 
“organization: (a) the threat of aspect and the importance | of centralization for 
as) _ disciplined action; the opposition will stress the 
internal revolt makes the construction of bu- - importance of democracy. Although this rule is 
saucratic: power-relationships necessary as a often broken, there is a tendency for neither 
preventive measure; (b) opposing faction lead- = side to discuss the matter on the basis of the 
ers tend to champion the professed aim of the 2 power-motives involved, either in defense of 
against the leaders who abandoned their: own view or in criticism of their oppo-— 
it, expressing, if temporarily, the desires nents. This is not surprising, for that would 
of the rank and file; and (c) pressure groups, create the danger of exposing the irrelevance of 
often spontaneous, which do not seek the seizure the struggle te the overt aims of the group, — 
of the organizational reins, _May | influence the which would inevitably result in alienating s some 
- course of the leadership i in » directions desired by of the ranks from both. They therefore some- 
_ the mass, This at, Rane er, has usually a lim- - times form | a pact of silence on these matters, 


ys 


> 


are interested in “new leadershi (c) The leade hip creates the of the 

(10) The bureaucrats, like every other social “collective submission to the collective will.”"* 

Pe _type with a power-position to maintain, con- | The obvious necessity for the delegation of cer- 
struct an ideology peculiar to their social posi- tain functions is generalized, and democracy} 


Is 
tion. The following general characteristics may —— 


(a) By the of the ad- “Bonaps Ideology” i ‘Political Partie 
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‘mantle of conservatism, with its many variant | 
expressions justifying the maintenance of exist- 


"interpreted ufficiently broadly to the as dependence on t dition, depreciation 


notion that the group has the democratic right of youth, and rigidity in organizational proce- 


_ to abdicate its power. The leader, it is pro- dure may go hand in hand with a thoroughly — 


"revolutionary ‘program with respect to outside 
action that he takes is justifiable on the ground political events. Needless to say, the internal - 
that: he is merely exercising the desires | of the 
collective. Thus the symbol of democracy itse! j 
becomes an ideological bulwark of autocracy 


ne iscu 3S 
haracteristic tendencies organiza- 
tional process. These _tendenci are, how-— 
ing conditions. Since, having the power they are ever, analytical: ‘they represent abstractions 
responsible for the exercise of the basic func- _ from concrete organizational patterns. To 


_ tions of the group or state, they must abandon state these tendencies i is merely to set a 


slogans which are characteristic of irresponsible 


minorities. The latter need not be considered — _ ganizations in general an initial presump- 


ae see Michels, op. cit., and J. B. S. Hardman, “Prob- 
lems of a Labor Union ‘Somewhere in the US, = 


merely a term of opprobrium; the fact is that a tion of bureaucratic consequence, it always — 
_ minority can be irresponsible because its func- - remains to be determined to what degree the 4 
tion as an opposition is radically different from bureaucratic tendencies have become domi- 


nant. It may be said, indeed, that this is 


sts of ‘a party oa ‘state. In small the way organizations will ‘develop ‘if 
roups too, the function of ‘the critic = permitted “i follow the line of of least 


function as an administrative 


- change, and with that his ideas as well, when he > resistance. That is what does happen, often 
is faced with the new problem of carrying enough. But in | the real world of living 
a program.'® It is also important to note that _ organizations there is always the possibility z 


a party can be deeply conservative in some as- of counter-pressure, of devising techniques 


pects and revolutionary in others: thus in the for _ blocking the bureaucratic drift. The 
Marxist parties, factors in conservative ideolog, 
logy study of these techniques, which must 


based on a clear understanding of the gen- 
_™ For material on the metamorphosis of leaders eral nature of the problem involved, is one of | 


problem, for although th ey ascribe to 


ost ees intellectual tasks of our | 
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N INVESTIGATION into the concepts of 4 political and writing 
German Geopolitics seems to. be such a veritable host of literature, ranking 
proper at a time when American soci- from scholarly contributions all the way 
-ologists, and more especially political soci- down to cheap journalistic exploits; - nowhere 
‘ = are asking themselves what they else has it been put into such emotional and 
can contribute i in this emergency. It appears up-to- -date language. Even more so, it has» 
) that geopolitics, American style, may be able been enhanced, under the name > of Geo- 
fo 4 fulfill the same mission in this country — politics, to the dignity of a sais science 
[which it has fulfilled, in its German form of 
‘in Germany. It could be a national peda- Characteristics of Geopolitical Theory 
4 gogical enterprise designed to awake People If we want to make nary 


a preliminary state- 
a feeling of false ‘security and to ment in characterizing geopolitics, we 
them the interconnectedness of ‘social and say that it belongs | more to > the realm of | 
political phenomena upon this” globe. It political science or political | sociology than 
~ could educate them, as the Germans put it, to the field of geography prc ‘proper. Friedrich | 
| toa “thinking in large areas.” It could help Ratzel, the e spiritual grandfather of Geo- — 
to understand peoples and races in politics ‘expresses in the preface to. his 
terms of the images by which these peoples Political Geography his conviction aps 
and races are guided rather than in terms whole interconnected ‘complex of the social 
of their own images. It is in this sense that — re _ sciences could only be developed upon a i 
“the lesson which formidable foe teaches he adds 


could be taken to heart. 


In doing so, it should be noted that 
concepts in the field are not strictly 

peculiar to the German school of Geopoli- = in terms of It is in this sense 
tics. They are shared by German historians Swedish Political Scientist Rudolf 
é ; _ and geographers on the one hand and by _ Kjellen tried to create what he called a 

students of Political Science and “realistic” Po litical Science 

& _ Geography outside Germ many on the other. with its feet literally on earth as over against 


Karl Haushofer, the leading figure in the customary legalistic or idealistic. ap- 


= 


man Geopolitics, quotes in his various writ- proach; ;* and it is in the same sense that 


a? 


among whom Sir Halford Mackinder, once (Z.f.G.), under leadership of Karl 
Director of the London School of Eco- Haushofer , defined Geopolitics, in the first 
7 si ‘nomics ‘and Political Science, is foremost of six theses which they published in 1928, 
while the “names of Brooks / Adams, Turner, trying “to investigate the 
Mahan, “and Bowman are probably “more of political events to a significant part of the 


familiar to American readers. Yet, it is earth’ * Ratzel’s grandfathership be- 


many English and American the editors of the Zeitschrift fiir 


in 
a 
| 
— 
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xead before the Annual Meeting of the Mid- pogeographie. 2 vols. 4. Auflage (Stuttgart, 1921). 
‘i West Moines, Towa, * Rudolf Kjellen, Der Staat als Lebensform (Ber- | 
Halford Mackinder, The Geographic Pivot “Karl Haushofer, Erich Obst, Hermann Lauten- 
History (London, 1904), and Democratic Ideals Otto Maull, Bausteine sur Geopolitik (Berlin, 
Reality (New York, 199). (088), P. 
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‘comes especially ¢ clear i in this connection 1 be- the 1 long run. To be sure, the actors upon log’ 
cause the expression “a significant | part of the political : scene are free t depart from the 
the earth’s surface” ” points. back to the most such a framework now and then, but the Wo 


important concept of his Anthropogeogra- close relationship of political events to 
the concept of Lage, meaning position __-earth’s s surface will certainly make itself felt 
" or location. Although this concept belongs to _ Sooner or later.” If we compare this sentence st 
Human Geography in general and as such with the passage from the Communist Mani- 
~ has also been used in American regional and s festo that all history, thus far, had been the ~ 
- ecological studies, it has a decidedly political, history of class struggles, we can clearly see 


; — and € even military, meaning in Ratzel’s con- . it implies a geographical sociology of ¢ sp 
text. This holds even more true for the knowledge as contrasted to an economic one. 
school of Karl Haushofer. To them, ‘the spa- Geopolitics, however, proceeds on the that 
tial aspect of states forms. but a point of hand farther any Marxist or demi- mac 

departure. Geography provides a conven- Marxist Utopia, while, on the other “hand, 
framework “while the actual aim is sa it “expresses ‘itself more cautiously. It goes tot 
“otal” political science comprising all he farther because it denies ‘the “thus far”: the § tion 

“social sciences in their political aspects. influence geographic environment | 
Hence, geopolitics is is further defined as exerts over the actions of men is thought 
Providing * ‘tools and guidance for political — to represent a natural rather than a historic -atin; 
action.’”° It is classed as “an applied science relationship and hence “will not cease for i 
(Kunstlehre) that is intended to guide | prac- operate at some moment of expected historic area 
politics ‘up to point where it has redemption; yet, ‘it _ expresses itself ‘more ‘Blac 


is in this way only,” ‘the definition | ‘goes | on, 
knowledge will find its opportunity t to 


vironment only as a framework and not as a 2 

determinant. Historic forces operating -with- 
in a geographic framework are supposed to 

“the longer and n more dangerous.” ‘This . condition political action which, in turn, 
formula implies that the venture into the to determine the course of economic develop-— 
remains open to discussion whether 
not "of avoided by these engaged i in action, a “historic forces” would not include economic 
3 it also implies that before action is motivations, “but the point is that “man-_ 
taken the explorable part of Teality should agerial” thinking, be it of a soldierly or an 
be mastered to its: ‘utmost though limited engineering type, is posed as counterpart 
confines. In other words, o be the economic reasoning both of a capitalistic 
scientific training is considered to be the to the a Marxist bent. is 


3 
BS 


Ka 
adherents of live up to that prin- at a poverty economy which | gu 
Accordingly, rigid geographic deter- onder to achieve that end, however, the geo- 
is applied in Geopolitics. This can politicians themselves have to ‘destroy the 
be seen from the third thesis which runs as independence of smaller units” and to fit 

va 
follows: “The features of significant parts of into larger combinations — which, ‘Teasons 
we ‘the | earth’ s surface as explored by geogra- turn, can enter into barter agreements. The ss 
provide Geopolitics wi h a frame- 


= into ents ‘must. ‘fit Geographie der Monokultur,” con 
tributions by A. Haushofer, Hummel, G. von | 
_ Natzmer, K. Pintschov ius, M. Reinecke, and K. Vo- “ 
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teal of their argument, to which, to be sure, _ tion of biological concepts such as “life” or 
do not in clear. cut terms, “force” lends a dynamic aspect to previously q 

planned world ‘static concepts such as “space” “field.” 
economy as over against a that oper- s law of “growing areas” actually 
| ates through the automatisms of free enter- meaning the growth of political units rather 
prise. than of mere spaces, points in the s same 
whole philosophy of space has grown up direction. No wonder then that to Beo- 
Geopolitics, but its central concept of political authors seemingly stable geographi 
always be translated positions change according to changing co 
= “space.”? Geopolitics has been called “a ceptions of space. Karl Haushofer er blames 
&§ combination of geography and “history” | the customary “Atlanto-centric” maps for 
4 that the ‘normal three-dimensional space is our inability to to keep | pace with ‘geopolitical 
“made | to appear as a combination of time change. We are still slavishly_ clinging, 
and space which would seem to says, to an arrangement continents 
ens > around the Atlantic while they should be ar- 


to the four-dimensional time-space concep- 
tion of relativistic physics. It may be said ranged, if we were rm realists, around the Pacific 
that the time extension of history is equal as: indeed Ratzel had already done in support 
to the space extension of geography i in -cre- of his theory that the Americas constituted © 
” A term such as Donauraum, the extreme east rather than. the extreme 
for instance, denotes not only a geographic west of this globe. With | the appearance of — 
area 1 stretching from. the Black Forest to the the fast cruiser and the aircraft carrier the 
Black Sea but also a historic growth in center of gravity in world politics has i irrev- 


which the Habsburg and Ottoman Empires, ~ ocably s shifted to the Pacific whose very 
the W ittelsbach Karageorgiewicz king- vastness suggests sa planetary oganization. 
doms as well as the concepts of a Danube predicted in 1924 that an enor- 


Federation and a “Middle Europe” ’ play mous” race riot led by Japan and spreading © 

part. We cannot, indeed, talk about throughout Asia will be instrumental in 

_“Donauraum”’ in prehistoric times. Hence, bringing about “the decisive event of our 


the concept of “Raum” is to be understood - time” : the final battle for world domina- 
proceeding from the s simple concepts of tion, be fought in the 


“space, _ area,” territory,” “region” to- area, 
ward the multi-dimensional “concepts 


-“life-space,” or, as we shall to say, 


“field of force.” 


Hi wuhoter, “Zar Proble system forces operating 
Ra sumbegrifis.” Z.f.G., 1932, Geo. j within an or social field 


Karl Pintschovius, “Der Soziale Geo- 


Many. misinterpretations arose for linguistic and “ ‘destiny” as over 
reasons. To say that Geopolitics “deals with the against “causality.” ” It is admitt ; 
political organisms of space and their structure” 
makes little sense; what is meant is “political organ-— *Karl He aushofer, Geopol ( 

isms and their structure in a field of force.” ” The Oseans. 1 1. Aufe. (Berlin, 1924), 

‘proper translation of Volk ohne Raum is not “people Max Spandau, “Staat Boden.” G., 

without space” but “a nation without a territory.” 1925, I, Il. Fh. mines 


‘These are only a few examples. ie Anderle, : 
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s a Gestall-Sociology. We 
n may say that Geopolitics results in a field- ff | 
o theory of sociology. This implies 
ic le of space and time 
— 
relationship stresses the “whole” as over 
t 


&g 


terialize ‘different historico- geographic fact that Geopolitics regards ‘itself a as a 
areas.’? Geopolitics employs the images descriptive science. being descriptiv 


tional relations; a sociology may a not be handled in a dogmatic way, because, 
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eral ‘geographic or anthropological laws 


tsolated “indings or an at of 
isolated findings. If we ask a person about 
“4 of causation. But it is also asserted thet, ‘ his “field,” we expect him to designate it as" 
whenever the social sciences penetrate into “physical "geography, “population,” “gov- 
the core of their more specific problems, | emment” and sO forth. If we have invest 
: they will find them marked by individualiza- gated, si say, > imperial institutions of 
tion. Their aim, according to the theorists Japan, | we like to 
of Geopolitics, should be a Gestalt. It should rj 
_ be noted that the meaning of “Gestalt,’ ” in racy.” * Geopolitical writers as exponents of a 
“this context, is only v aguely hinted at in Gestalt- -sociology, ¢ on the other hand, believe 
“configuration”; it is thought to be repre- that they choose a more “natural” field by 
"sentative of the totality of life in a unique directing their attention to Japan as a 
a location and situation. It is, like “Raum, So “segregated and dynamic whole.” ’ They take 
; four-dimensional term m combining the aspects into account physical geography, popula- 
of § ‘shape” and “personality” into the con- - tion, and government as interrelated parts 
cept of a “living form” or, as Koehler puts of that whole rather than as parts of ‘ ‘Physi- 
a “segregated and 1 dynamic whole.’ cal geography,” “population,” and “govern-— 
_ As to Geopolitics then, geography has to be _ ‘ment” in general."* "2 was only in this way, 
rounded out by ethnology while ethnology, they would say, ‘that an all-inclusive and 
in turn, is not concerned with an abstract “a hence realistic social and political : science 


but with ‘concrete states, could emerge at all. 


categories of social organization bet with and groups, ‘morale and “col 
varying ways in which they tend to ma- "lective behavior, may be inferred from the 


> 


which people have as a basis for adequate — ~ does not imply that it is nothing else. Ade- 


related cases and thus invites classification 
and comparison. Comparison, , in a descrip- 

tive or historical science, takes the place 
‘the results of their own research in the Feld which experiment holds in a correlative | or 
race and culture contacts and interna-— mathematical science. All this, however, can- 


evaluation and subsequent prediction. quate description includes the knowledge of 


American and political scientists 


out of such by definition, no “whole” or “Gestalt” can 
___ Following our discussion, it is to be noted be equal to any other “whole” or “Gestalt” 
that the concept of “ field” as employed in accordingly, “tendencies” “rather than 


Gestalt-sociology ‘differs from the concept “laws” are to be ained in a Gestalt-_ 
“space” inasmuch as it includes the time sociology. 7 The character of these tendencies, 
aspect in addition to the sp space aspect. But to be sure, , limits the free play of intelligent : 

also differs from the concept of the field” social or th frame- 
as it is usually employed within an ‘isolating ” as a uniq e “field 
‘generalizing sociology. and yet allows for a variety of 


Wolfgang Koehler, Gestalt Psychology (New —— 
ork, 1929). Ko ing As an example, consult: Karl | Haushofer, Japan 
Louis von Kohl, und Geopolit 
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In short, a comparative regional ests, and is thought to to be essen- 
indeed any comparative study in the social 
sciences, if conducted» along the line of 
3 | Gestalt- -sociology, results in a flexible mani- “understanding” — will be of much help as 
> festation rather than in a rigid application — soon as one moves within a unique “field of 
: a general tendency. force. It is only upon | a systematic and 
-Haushofer’s dictum that best-i -in- comprehensive knowledge of facts, based on 
formed will win the final battle” not only geographic data and proceeding toward eth- 
fits excellently into this theoretical frame- nological and psychological i q 
- work but also indicates the line along which that an adequate _ judgment can be founded. 
practical application _ actually proceeds. If this is true for regional s studies, how 
_ Haushofer keeps in his Geopolitical Insti- more must it guide us in our efforts to com- 
tute, a file on almost everything and every- and control a world situation 
body in every country and in every part of Fi 
every ‘country on the face of this globe. He derstood but as and 
“utilizes ‘ “suggestive. maps” to make 
Geopolitik,” Baust ne, p. 43. “Riickblick und Vor- 
schau auf das Geopolitische Karten/wesen.” 
‘a 1932, II. Compare also my paper on ‘ “Methods of i: 


ie suggestive Karte,” Bau- Geopolitics” in Social Forces 21: 147- “154, December, 
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OF CITY- SIZE TO ECONOMIC SERVICES 


ev 


izes Tepresent of a surplus or a in 


“ty not merely arbitrary quanti- ach kind of service. The application of this en 
A tative ‘categories, because they to. city planing is is obvious. It nun 
characterized by certain differences in kinds _ would be very helpful to a chamber of com- [—F iff 


and numbers of economic institutions. If merce, for instance, to know what industries 


the population of a city were the main de- should particularly. encouraged in the 


in its kinds and numbers of community. 

I. TION OF NUMBER OF CITIES AND OF ND OF stor 

NOMIC SERVICE BY SIZE OF Cry hote 


3323 
42 64 173 


0 80 50 34 213 


$0, 000 1, 108 54 «65 438 36 226 binati 

an Cc ities 12,586 1,192 625 502 979 66r 3, 715 1,808 45 347 599 2,024 er 
“Stores, 


Drug stores Shoe stores * Movie XIV. Filling stations 1 


economic services, there should be only | a The present study deals with or cities: 67 A 


small variation in this economic “pattern Ohio, 17 in Pennsylvania, 6 in Michigan, 6 in cipal 

among cities o of the same size. Population : “Indiana, 4 in Illinois, and 1 in Kentucky. The ee sell suc 

cities outside of Ohio were included in order to & = 

“ ratios of the number of persons per single The sizes range from 2,600 to 80, 700. Metro- S Servi 

P politan cities such as Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


— economi ic serv ice would facilitate the de- _— ‘Columbus, Toledo, Akron, Dayton, Youngstown, = 
ait and Canton 1 were excluded “because a special 

a In B. B. Haynes and G. R. Smith: Consumer study is being made of these and their suburbs. - curated 
Market Date Handbook. WwW ashington, Gov T hese metropolitan centers involve such speci: ported 
_ ernment Printing Office, 1930, p. xvii, an institution factors as transportation facilities to them, hin- fF and to 
influence the findings of the present study. The em 


public at large and to no one special class or group. On 
“Economic services” is used to cover both the cities of this were selected the Con- lated, 


furnishing and personal aad a 


services. 


could be used to predict what services a 


= 
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ELATION OF CI 


3 listed under each county chosen 


The kinds of economic services that were chance to the size of a city. Nevertheless, the 
studied for these 101 cities eS were: food stores,? correlation between population and dry goods 
jewelry stores, florists,? stores,* hardware stores bearing that title is too low to be used 
stores, ‘shoe stores, furniture stores, dry goods for prediction purposes. 


hotels,® filling stations,° re restaurants, fu- moderate correlation between doctors 


1 neral directors movie. theaters, doctors,* and size of city may be due to the : specialization 
is i | leit ® The number of cities as well as the Pe communities in medical service. Generally, medi- 
It ie number of each kind of economic service for th : cal schools, hospitals, research institutions, group 
diferent classes of cities appear in Table 1. 


_ Coefficients of correlation were calculated be- 
tween population and the number of each kind 
economic “service the community (se 
&§ Table 2). the exceptio of dry goods 
stores, doctors, filling stations, possibly 
hotels, the coefficients of correlation are suff 


TABLE 2. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN City POPULATION — “4 
NUMBER OF or EconoMiIc SERVICE 


om 


Drug 


& ciently high to justify the prediction of the num ee 
ber of each kind of economic service from the Movie theatres sons 90 
§g size of the city. The lower correlations in dry _ stores ... meee 
goods stores, doctors, filling stations, and hotels. 
Furniture stores ................. 
may have the following and other explanations. 
_ Much of the merchandise of dry goods stores Hardware stores .................. H 
can be sold in other commercial establishments Restaurants . 
such as general stores, tailor and dress shops, | Hotels... 
_ department. stores, drug stores, and five and ten a 
ce ins economic: service that is ordi- es 
Includes candy and a 
‘| oe stores including milk dealers, egg and — ae “located in the larger cities. There are however ONG 
poultry dealers, delicatessen stores, fruit and vege- "exceptions this tendency; example, 
table stores, grocery stores without meats, Rochester. Minnesota, is small city with 
bination stores with groceries and meats, meat fairly | b oh to its 
markets, fish markets, bakeries and caterers, and . airly large number of p ysician . 
specialization in medical service. 


_ The moderate correlations found for filling 


rede 


other food stores including bottled-beer and liquor 
“4 * Includes growers and retailers. bane stations and hotels suggest that there are other _ 

“Includes drug stores with and without fountains, 4 important factors than size of city that deter- i 

leased drug stores, and direct mail retailers of drugs. mine the location of these economic services. 

Includes resort hotels. of these other significant factors may 

Ee Although gasoline and oil constitute the prin- the variety of commercial and industrial activi- 

= commodities of these stores they may also i ties, recreational facilities, political life, and © 

_ sell such related commodities as tires, batteries, and 25 

general cultural opportunities in * city. 

analysis of the ratios of persons per 


"Bureau of Census, Census of Business, 1935, 
Service Establishments, 1937, Vol. II, p. 1 states store or professional service (see Table 3). 


“undertaking, particularly in rural areas, is fre- in the different size cities discloses" the fol- 


~ 


quently reported in connection with retail furniture lowing. ‘First, the lowest ratios of persons 
* curately classify those establishmen s which re- rsa 
al ported both undertaking and the sale of furniture, found in the cities of 2,500. to 5,000. Ty 
n- to include as service establishments only those 
ly places of business in : G 
he of ‘to 40,000 and 4 t 
8. cities 0 35,000 “40, 000 an 45,000, 


the” 
economic service 


the active practicing dentists were tabu- 


— 
4 
4 
— 
4 
— 
67 
— 
as! 
. 


services are found | in ose 
35, 000. Only four kinds of economic serv- 40,0¢ 000 to 45, 000 population size. 
ices” have their largest ratios in cities of Finally, on the basis of the frequency of 
s 000 > and above. Third, there i is almost a lowest ratio of persons per single economic — 


e in the ratios of persons per - service one might predict the probable order, . 
TABLE 3. RATIOS OF Persons Per SINGLE Econ 


1,433. 1910 1,68 
10,000 186 11565 373 3,390 222 354 
000 165 1,636 2,92 67 o 1 2,924 1,076 
20,000 173 2,109 -3 6, 3, 567 150 
184 2,017 3,228 4,747 4,362 2,306 3,204 55764 6, 208 4s 035 684 
30,000 284 3,945 5,208 4,822 2,504 (3176 892 1,588 6,200 5, 


46 45363 6, 401 6483 5,402 207 5,402 


I 893° 4,064 4470 2,661 3,605 681 284 5,198 

872 3,720 4, 894 4271 764 4,350 1,468 5,220 3,981 6,349 6711: 727 1,423 
50,000 985 3,761 3,970 4,376 2,210 «3,298 486 (1,284 5,956 5,956 7,657 4,467 612° 948 
above 186 2, 066 4,552 4,815 6,133 673 4,423 639 75275 5531 13, 386 7, 605 715 1,403. 
All 884 5882, 3,484 620 274 5,229 1945 4, 370 1,180 


1337 6 
IL. Drug store Shoe store _X. Movie XIV. Filling station 
Jewelry store VIL. Furniture store XV. ‘Restaurant 


funeral director, hotel, drug store, and of each kind 
stores, furniture. stores, jewelry: stores, cording to ‘the peseent study, the economic 
movie “theatres, florists, shoe stores, and Services that would be among 
hardware ; stores, the increase in ratios with appear are the food store, doctor, and fill- 
‘some € exceptions extends from the cities « of ing station. The economic services of dry 
2,500 tO 35,000. For three kinds of economic goods store and funeral director 1 
services, restaurant, filling station, and doc- last to appear. aN 


= per "single service in cities of 5, 200 city and zoning. ‘Business 
— to 30, 000. Food stores represent the only prises can make — use of it in ‘determining g 
serv a marked Whether a city has a sufficient population to | 


3 5,000 | are irregular, the ratios of persons 
economic service are e almost al- 


interrelations city size and eco- 


4 than 25, 000. Fifth, of ‘the fifteen kinds of nomic services in all parts of the nited 


ia! 1 economic serv ices studied, food stores have Bro, the findings for cities in a any one _ 


est ratio of persons “per + single store in a wil be compiled in form. recent 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN IN FIELD INTERVIEWS WHEN USING 


IELD interviews of individuals i in their measure one factor alone. Usually the best ; 
homes and in the community setting — — that we c 
problems not present in experi- of factors which ‘operate as social treatment 
‘mental designs that are set. up in the com-— as a social ; program—as for instance, in 
aratively simple school-room situation,’ effort to isolate and measure the effect. 
familiar in educational r research. T he | Prob- of improved housing upon a group of 
munity situation in "which research uses ses difculty arises there are unknown 
e experimental design are both ‘methodo- factors at work, that is, unmeasured factors 
- logical and practical. In this article we shall = are not ‘controlled, 
Randomization‘ is theoretically the solu- 
arose in three “studies: using three tion to obtaining ‘control of these unknown 
different "variations of experimental design. The ages select a 
3 Wherever possible of 
_lems will be indicated. 


~ 
ini 


stated at the outset that by of field which is to receive the program 
“interview we mean problems of organization good housing), and the control group, 
= timing: of these interviews and not __ which is excluded from the program (e.g. the © 
- problems « of minute personal relationship | in slum dwellers). Or two random samples are 
interview situations. Since some ‘study has se selected, one to receive the program, the 
been made of problems that arise in face- to- other to act as a control and is. xclu 
_ face contacts of interviewing,” and less at- from the p program. Since each random s 
tf tention has been given’ to problems of or- ple is by definition selected d without b bias as it 
_ ganization and timing, it is with these latter = probably contain | the unknown or 
ss problems that we shall be concerned, and measured factors in equal degree. ee 
specifically with scheduling interviews The next step is to measure simultane-_ 
“h home calls chiefly as related to sampling . ously each group on some criteria designed 
of designs ap- to evaluate the effect of the | program (e. g 


scales that | measure morale, so- 
mY 


time, , all other factors in the situation an of a year or more, ah group 
_ known factors as well as known ones) being 4 again measured. Then if the difference in 
held co constant, that i is, controlled. Difficulties measured changes between the experimental 


adie arise at once because it is seldom possible to \ weet 
for Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting effects of good housing,” Amer. Sociological Rev. 
if ‘the American Sociological Society, December, — vol. V, no. 6, ‘December 1940: 868-870. By use of 
940. null hypothesis (pp. 873-875) it is possible to by 
Lindquist, E. F., Statistical ‘Analysis in pass this problem by an indirect approach. 
ee a * Lindquist, of. cit., pp. 24-9; McCormick, T. C., py 
Twila E., Study of Error in the Elementary Social Statistics, 1941, Pp. 27-28; Me 
view, 1937 , Columbia University, see also several Nemar, Quinn, “Sampling in Psychological Re 
studies in Sociometry, May, 1942: a: search ” Psy. Bul, vol. 37) 6, 1940, ‘PP. 
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group the control. group that t a Ww P: program in comparison to that 
experimental group gains” ina degree that of general relief (local relief), it was not 
occurs very infrequently i in chance, “the to use a procedure of this sort. 
are ii in favor of concluding that we have dis- Who ever | heard of a director of WPA or rot a 
covered a difference that is probably ameas- relief or of public housing g, willing to court 
of t the social program. am.** So public criticism that would develop | if | it 
the a argument. became known that selection for treatment 
rare am, Fe In community r research in practice, how- or exclusion was made on a random basis? 
ever, we encounter an initial difficulty to me In the WPA study a public controversy 7 


parently smooth logical conclusion. already under way relative to the continu-— 


«4 


as | “guinea 
composed of the same individuals as at ihe. pigs. Would a 
* ‘a outset. This means that at the terminal date * permit admission to a public housing project — 
_ the groups have lost their random character. z of some families and exclusion of ol 
Certain selective "influences have been at equally “eligible the basis of random 
possible ‘solution of this dilemma is to with the responsibility to admit: 
several ‘random samples for experi- housing only the most needy families, other 
and several control factors being equal. This is the w way ‘social r 
"groups, on the assumption that at least one a form m programs are set up to function | =| 
Pair of samples will not lose cases and hence ~ cause those who sponsor them r never ver ques- 
remain random samples throughout the ex-— tion the beneficial effects of the program any 
cial elfects Of | 
partment, The practical difficulty to be « ov ver- more than they ever expect to bring such 
programs: toa scientific test of their effects. 
several samples or or pairs of samples a1 are used In the housing experiment cited, there bai 
is: "necessary interview many ‘more been much criticism of the project from 
3 cases and this procedure rapidly runs up _ conservative groups of the community and 


expense of It runs up the out created for the administrators many 


serious than this is an- to favor one group (in this case the 

other 1 very practical and fundamental one. _ perimental group to be selected at random — 

‘It is this. Will the directors of a social pro- to have the benefit of treatment) at the ex- 

gram be willing to give their treatment to pense of another group this case the 
randomly selected group and exclude excluded control group, also to be selected at 
from treatment another identical group to random), withou ut tangible evidence of the 
provide a theoretically sound experimental eligibility. on the part of the bene- 
< design? When we were asked to study the ficiaries of the | program. Once grea greater eligi- 
bility is accepted as a criterion of admission, 


P ‘il Disproof of null hypotheses assumed as part with it one of the essential conditions of an 


"In the housing study cited, the interviews ideally theoretical experiment. 


quired from 35 to minutes each to fill in the 


- = 


‘ three schedules or scales used, from which the — 4 * Chapin, F. Stuart & J Jahn, Julius A., “The , 
'; measures were derived. For a sample of 120 cases, — J aiventians of work relief over direct relief in main- 3 adjustr 
i 6 interviews a day would require 20 days, and ¢ at ~ tolaing morale i in ‘St. Paul in 1939,” ” a mer. Jour. Ke lective 


im 
] 
t] 
that the experiment runs. Some are lost & i¢ atmosphere was therefore to 
refusals to give information on second inter- to strengthening support for ce 
a view, some have become deceased, and some cedure which seemed to fav _ (a 
12 moved away an mn not he found. fal Ile g the e re 
q 
| Al 
Aus 4 
‘| = 


ane 
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it the use of or leaving school. We shall not 

sa method o of control ¢ of unknown factors — here a full account of this research, since it has — 

eg can be ruled out in experimental designs as ee described elsewhere. The study began with 


- method of evaluating social programs in the school records of 2 127 St. Paul high school — 


A students of 1926. Of these, 1 130 had graduated 


the 1926 after a four year course, and 997 had 
- oe le researc! student turns therefore, in 1926, dropped out of school, in which year 


Pa to the control group technique. This method ra they had completed the first, or second, or third 

“ limits the use of randomization to the selec- ye ear. By 1935, or nine years later, an interview is 
tion of the control group. We are obliged _ follow up in the community situation of these A 
to accept as the experimental group any ac- 2, 127 young people, found only 1,194 cases. Dur 
a -cessible portion of the population eligible to a. ing the 1 nine year interval between leaving 

Pa and receiving the program, whether a WPA, _ school in 1926 and the year 1935, when field “ 
relief or housing program. The control group _ interviews began, some 933 of the original 2 127, 
= consists of a random sample selected from a 


oe 43. 8 percent were lost for further study. ” The et 
- similar population not receiving the pro- 3 reasons for these losses were: 575 could not be ae 
=m This was the plan followed in the | 


a found, 42 had moved out of the community, - 
were deceased, and for 295 | the records were 
_ WPA study cited. In the housing study, for incomplete as to prevent using these cases in ~~ Bas 
reasons” of time limitation placed the further comparative study. Of the experimental 
it not possible to select ‘the group of 1,130 graduates in 1926, some 459 or 
control group at random In this case the 40.6 percent were among those lost for the 
control group, like the experimental group, — reasons stated above. Of the control group of 
consisted of accessible families living in the | 997 school drops or incompletes, 474 or 47.5 
slum in the same residence for the ‘duration — percent were among those lost. In this instance, — 


greater the control group: than from the 
To reduce variation among other factors “experimental 


Bis the two groups are then matched on as many In the second study, the hinsing study men- 
*kRown possible. These factors tioned above, we began with measures of morale, 
may be age, Sex, size of family, i wo general adjustment, social status and social par- 
occupational class, ete. > experiment ticipation in 1939, on 108 families admitted to 
proceeds from this point as before: Sumner Field Homes of Minneapolis, and 
urements are made before and after on control group of 131 similar families living in Br 
selected criteria of effect. ‘Since individual the slum. A total of 48 families were lost before 
- are lost during the interval of the — 1940 | when the experimental period ended. ae | 
experiment, fs important. to ask, “What this number, 7 dropped out of the experimental 


» Group because they could not be located and 
are the scented wd these eliminations?” 41 were eliminated from the control group. . The 


ag Our ex experience in 1 two > studies u using before and | _ breakdown of these 41 dropped cases was: 30 | 
_ after measurements on both an experimental and — not located after careful field work follow-up, pe 


= be’ a control group shows that the longer the experi- a. moved out of town, and 6 mov ed into the Mw 


- ment runs in a free community situation, the housing project (hence had to be excluded from S 
[ larger the number of cases lost. The first of the control group). In all, 20 percent of = ; 
these two studies» was an ex post facto experi- initial number of families were the 
Me ment.” The | purpose of this study was to measure — experimental period of one year. ; He. ee 


effect on individual adjustment to commu- 


nity J life of the factor, ‘ “length of High School _ But analysis of the drops bes to mo- i 
education,” ” on the hypothesis that the longer bility. miscellaneous reasons does not 
tell the whole story. In this housing study 

"Mrs, Helen F. Christiansen’s experiment is de- _ additional cases were lost due to refusals 
_ scribed by F. Stuart Chapin in, “A study of social oe give information after “repeated and 

_ adjustment using the technique of analysis by © Sane attempts at interviews. A total of © 


lective control,” Social Forces, vol. 18, no. 4; May 
: 20 cases W ere lost for this reason: 6 from wh 


7940, | Pp.  476- ~487. 
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experimental group of r residents, 14 from 
the control group of slum families. Addi- — factors as possible. But matching causes addi- = 


: tional, miscellaneous reasons accounted for _ tional loss of cases which can not be matched. 4 ( 
loss of cases from the control group. In Thus in the housing study 82 cases" were ¢ 
summary, @ total of 75 cases were lost® Ll eliminated for this reason: 51 from the - . ( 
these ways from the 2 39° original total perimental group of residents and 31 from t 
groups. This “suggests the ‘degree the control group of slum families. As the t 
which samples would have been ‘distorted number of matching factors is increased the 


‘temporary and 47 ¢ cases were lost the 
; can not be applied to random groups of the tal group and 10 from the control. _ When 5 
_ population. The regulations that express the added controls or matching factors were in- 
_ purpose of such a program require that it wa _ troduced, 4 more — out of the experi- 
directed to the most needy. gr 
eriment 
108 families that moved into residence in Silos 
Sumner Field Homes during the period De- 82 terminal cases sor 
cember 1938 and April 15, 1939, and af which total cases were in in the ha 
were first interviewed between | February _ experimental group and 38 cases in the con- ff) pla 
, and April 15, 1939, and re-interviewed i in trol group. The total loss was 65.6% for the Le ; 
1940 from February to May one year period of the experiment. 


3 


took: place, another problem of idual the experimental group. there 

field” work in the community situation. is another the control group alike in re- 

or dead-line date at which all “spect to score on every one of the match- 2 

jects are interviewe d usually can not be set ing fac factors in very great losses: be 

in studies of this kind. a pre in 

control group | too, consisting of 131 families matching requirement In ‘the Christiansen — — 

who were rejected applicants to the project, experiment this manuz tching oof ¢ 

were interviewed over the periods February procedure diminished the experimental 
et . to July 31 in 1939, and February 15 to group from 671 to 23 individuals, and the 
we - April 30, in 1940. As we have noted above, control group from 523 to 23 individuals. ‘ 
Bs a control | group p involves n more In the housing study this method of iden- h 


— 


difficulties than interviewing tical individual matching was not used, but 
mental group, because individuals i in the matching was by sub- “categories. This latter. - oa 
former tend to be more receptive to in- 
whereas more resistance is -encoun- cases from one group which are entirely out- ton 
side the categories of the other group, and 

How « can student bring out of is, essentially that of ensuring comparable hi 
fact - frequencies sub- -categories. This method to m 
‘sent practical | problems in studies made in * has the great advantage of avoiding numer- — justn 
community | ‘situation? The losses due to matching. Louis Guttman statu: 

he ex} in his study, “On Uses of the Critical Ratio § 7 
A Research Paper,’ ” pp. 34, 36, Univer 


*In WPA cited above, in which no nnes ta un has. worked 
interval between measurements made before of Minnesota, J 939, Aas the U; 


The next question t that arises is, What sort 
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drop» out because they refuse information which the results" of ‘the experiment were 
‘on second interview or here moved away, inferred. As a consequence of these ce 
magnitude of mental an scale differences 


types of cases from those lost of this fact alone. the reduced size 
the residual groups yielded larger stand- 
‘ “4 Since we had initial measurements in 19 39 ard errors, which in turn, played a part in ~ 

on morale, general adjustment, social status still further saisnen the s size of the critical — 

and participation for all cases, we ratios 


i le pr t 
comparison with the scores of those that opportunity. presented itself for a check-up 
survived to the terminal dates of 1940. It November 1942 on the original — 


is possible that systematic recapture pro-— mental g group The F. P. H. 


ak 
the attitude factors might hese social status. attitude 


invalidated for purposes of comparison. (morale and general adjustment) these 21 


_ That is, , while changes in date of interview _ families showed decided improvement over 
by a a few weeks probably did ‘not affect the their responses in 1 1939 and 


a validity of information of ‘the hether these gains ; may be attributed to 


study of consumer purchases and on ‘social effects of living in the housing project 

I participation and social status in the hous- or form part ¢ of the general improvement eee 

- ing study, it might have seriously changed the times, , we are unable to state. We did 

an attitude response measured by the Survey find, ‘however, 1 that remainder of the 
of Opinion schedule in the housing study. — original experimental group that had moved 

Consequently the time factor in | extending = from Sumner Field Homes between > 

the span of time over which | field work in- 1940 and 1942, showed a somewhat better 

terviews are made requires | careful consid- morale and general adjustment in 1939 and 

eration before a recapture enced is or- 1940 than did the group of 21 families we = 


ganized. were able to follow up in 1942, and who 


In general, found that 1 showed such decided gains. 


dropped, either by losses or from ‘inability It will be noted that this ‘1942 follow- “up 
match on factors, cases resident families revealed a loss of 


considered in 


even ‘as s few as three y years g. 1939 to” 


Schoenber ka H, & Parten, ‘Mildred, 1940). If effects of social treatment are to be 3 


“Methods and Problems of ‘Sampling Presented by 
ae measured as part of rational programs - 


” 


the Urban Study of Consumer Purchases, Jour. 
Amer. Statistical Assn, » June, 1037, vol. 32) Pp. evaluating social action, how long does 
experiment need to run? It a a is 


| 
&§ 
urchases” would have diminished these found only 21 of the original 44 families 
losses and interpolated the measurements on of the experimental group still residents 
[some missing cases, but to do so would of the housing project. These third inter- | | | 
= 
. 
4 
a measure the effect ( morale, general ad- aspect of the follow-up — 
__justment. social participation social af campling It chows to 


‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
To be specific, the kind of people v who re- 4 
treatment then the evidence of ‘this ceive WPA, or public housing pro- 
grams, are people ata relatively low and 
adequately planned ‘experiments uniform level of income, occupational class 
_ which are to be performed i in a free com- and educational attainment when the ex- 
munity situation. periment begins. To this fact of original 
— may now tentatively summarize the _ _ homogeneity are added the effects of losses fg 
problems of field interview as found in three of cases, which, as shown’ above, tend to — 
je using” the group create still further homogeneity . Conse- 
quently” if any changes" have occurred it 
becomes evident that these can be described 
vi only when the scales that measure effects are 


to be in time of small differences. Two ways in 
interview) | the fewer the cases that can be which such scales be 
_ Canvassed with a given size of field staff in a - rove 
given within | their middle ranges by finer 
? (2) The the period (in days or | tions, or to utilize the evidence of sev- 
weeks) - over which the interviews run, the eral minor changes i in the same direction by 
greater the likelihood that administrative means computing multiple critical 
changes will occur and disrupt the condi- ratios. This latter procedure enables the re- 
(3) The longer the time interval over 
which the experiment runs, the greater the If cost precludes the use samples 
loss ~~ cases cue to mobility and refusals or the use of larger samples to offset the — 
handicaps inherent in samples 
aS in te: control group ‘than in the ; from community ‘influences, it would seem — 
7 experimental group. ‘that the two ) procedures just noted may still 
The larger “the | number of factors supply a partial ‘solution: of both the meth- 
used in matching, the greater the number odological and practical obstacles to using — 
of cases that will be dropped. experimental designs which we have 
(6) The cases lost by mobility, refusals, merated i in this paper. 
matching, etc., tend on the average to be inally, interference with randomiza ion 


q 


cases with extreme measurements on criteria due to practical considerations of an ad- , 
“y of effect. Consequently the trend is toward ministrative nature does not by any means 
increasing homogeneity in the experi- the use of experimental designs 

mental and “control ‘groups with re- in the community situation the 


say, that lowes of cases between The of step is to repeat the 

4 and “after” measurements, tend to leave : on similar groups under like conditions and “4 

a in the residual groups individuals more alike when possible with additional or more sig- 

than was the case at the “nificant controls. The “cumulative findings 

addition to the last point it needs of several similar experiments may prove 
to | recognized that the forms of ‘social to be as useful as would fewer experiments 
treatment which experimental designs at- based on control of unknowns by random- nities 
tempt to evaluate, are usually directed upon i ization within | the sub-groups of a ‘stratified Specie 


populations originally quite -homogeneo  functi 
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3 a declare boldly at a time like this our com- ~ field of propaganda, for example, to devise | ways 
s mon conviction t that in the furt further development, , and means of fooling the enemy and perhaps, — 
diffusion, and application of our science lies the under certain conditions, even his own ‘country- 


OFFICIAL REPORTS ond 


the principal to which ‘among ‘others, 
"AMERICAN SOcrOLOGICAL Socery Sociologists must continue to their seri 
is a time o: of special challenge to all m attention. 
women whose function it is to think, to In taking advantage ¢ of new and 
search, and to instruct about human society. So- in our regular work it is more important than © _ 
-— ciologists should, therefore, find this a period of ever that we should not let the > priority of our ae a 
special s stimulation and incentive to carry on their duties as citizens blind us to our functions as ae 4 
work. Never has the challenge to objective scientists. Sociologists properly have placed at 2% 4 * 
thought and fearless analysis | been greater than at the disposal of the government their techniqu 
and skills, whether they | be in the field of 
= psychology, organisation, and control presented = social welfare, community organization, 
themselves more urgently. Whatever differences propaganda, or what not. Now, it is 
_ of opinion may exist regarding details, we should 4 


chief hope of the solution of the problems which men. It is rather important, however, 


today generate wars and frustrate human agi _ should not also fool himself. To do so merely — 


teas. betrays incompetence. Yet we know that in 


‘The hope and promise of sociology do n en times of war sociologists in the past have not 


obliterate, of course, certain practical difficulties — entirely escaped this difficulty. Nor does their — 
with which we are faced at present and in the prominence as “debunkers” after ‘the war en- 
perhaps most of our graduate students will be increase e the - public’ s faith in their status as_ 
occupied with duties far removed from so- scientists. Already, there is among sociologists, — 
ciological research, study, and teaching. Others — as among others, entirely too much concern as = 
_ will be distracted from their customary scholarly — rese 


= future. Many of our members and tirely nullify” their war utterances or greatly 


to whether the results of a research or an anal- _ 
activities by new and varied demands from their ysis conforms to the democratic, the communist, 
~ communities. A great many | of our fields’ of | or the Axis “line.” What we had better be pri- 
teaching and research will feel the impact. ‘of marily concerned about is whether the findings 
the war. It may be necessary to direct many of are scientifically sound. = 


these activities at immediate and “practical” Even more important than the -sociologist’s 


problems rather than at more remote and scien- —— to the war should be his contribu- _ ‘i 2. 


tific ends. On the other hand, the present situa- the peace. The American Sociological 


_ tion presents some unique opportunities for tl the Society cannot and should not attempt to fight — Fs 


study of sociological phenomena of a type not - the war. That is not its function, however ably 


_ times, The war has already given great impetus effort. The Society does have something to con- 
to certain types of sociological research projects. tribute to the question of war aims and the 
Studies undertaken primarily on account of principles which must govern the 
_ war may, therefore, contribute importantly | both formulation of a durable peace. An attempt will 
to sociological methods and to principles. We x be made to direct the attention of especially — 
i should take full advantage of these opportu- _ qualified members of the Society to a compre- 
nities, and not hesitate to call attention to the hensive co-operative study of this crucial ques 


: ‘ so readily or strikingly available in more a individual members may contribute to the war 


: functions directly peters to the 1 war. In s spite of the peacemakers | at the proper time. Some of 
of these new opportunities, however, it is to be pe members have already made important con- 


: ~ hoped that a substantial number of our members tributions to this subject. It may be possible to 


Ly will be able to continue their normal pursuits. ake this the central topic of f study « and — 
Professor Sanderson has outlined in the at our next 
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W. University of Alabama 


James M. Reinhardt, University of Nebraska 
if possible. To this end, I hope our members © Calvin F. Schmid, University of Washington 
the pages of the Review that scholarly ystimula- Mechanical College 
tion and comradeship which it is the purpose of _ Raymond F. Sletto, University of Min esota = 
both the regional societies and of the national a a E. D. Tetreau, University of Arizona 
Society to foster. Essential to this end, also, is Verne W right, University of Pittsburgh — ” 
_ the increase of our membership. In pursuit 
latter objective, I have reappointed Profes- PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


sor Katharine Jocher.as Chairman of the Mem- Because of the cancellation of the “Annual 


I every member of th Meetings it has been found necessary to transact 


7 


certain of the business of the Executive Com- — 
mitte by mail. The report below includes a num- 
_ ber of proposed amendments to the By- -Laws. 
support of its Some of the amendments are proposed with 

_ While it is impossible at this time to ‘make Pi view toward ironing out difficulties which have 

announcement of an annual meeting in developed since the adoption of the new Con- 

— we are Proceeding on the assumption that stitution and By- “Laws. Some of them are pro- 

: _ the meeting may be held during the fall or early posed to provide procedure for meeting the — 

winter. It may be necessary to change our usual ~ emergency situation created by the possibility S 
time of meeting so as to avoid the holiday that the Annual Meeting for 1943 may also have 

transportation peak. . The Executive Committee fe be postponed. It was intended to propose ; 

is eager to receive suggestions on this subject — _ these at the Cleveland meeting. , but in view of | 

_ from our members and from the regional so- the necessity for cancelling that meeting, hey 

cieties, which I hope will on their regular were: sont to the 

"These Proposed Will Be Sub- 

mitted to a Mail Vote by the Members of the 


r 14, 


has appointed the follow- 
nominating committee for 1943, to nominate 


sly i 
officers, executive committee members and “Laws were unanimou: ly approved with the oa 


of one vote one item. 


assistant editors for 1944 according to the By- 
€ of the Society, Art. II and Art. III, Sec. 1 
in February, 1942, Review, pp. 
102). The list of nominees will be circulated (eg 
‘ the first sentence, ‘For a term of one year 
on printed ballets by May 25, 1943. Members except as rovided n Article IIT, Section 
having suggestions to make should communicate an and members 
with the chairman or members of the Nominat- th 
ing Committee promptly. Executive Committee shall egin rt + 
Maurice R. Davie, Yale University, Chairman ee term of office at the close of the annua 
ol business meeting of the Society i in the year 


W. A. Anderson, Cornell University 
Belle Boone Beard, Sweet Briar College ing which ne — elected.” » ie 


Harry Best, University of Kentucky Article II, ‘section paragraph a: Amend 


_Bierstedt, Bard the second last sentence of the paragraph 
to read as follows: “These ballots “shall” 


= 


However, the Society's Margaret Hagood, U. S. Department of Agi 


but i in sociological research, publication, and Richard T. La Piere, Stanford University 
teaching. This must be maintained and extended 


will carry on through the regional societies and - William H. Sew ell, , Oklahoma som lt ral and 
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fist dass mail by May 15 of “each 
year.” (The new are italicized.) 
Article II, Section 1 , Paragraph da: Add 
‘the following sentence, “In case of the 
death, resignation, or inability to serve of 
any officer elected before the next annual 
meeting, the nominee rece iving the next 


highest number of votes or that ‘office 
= shall be declared elected.” Pee 


| Article II, Section 2: the first se sen- 
tence to read, “All members whose dues” 

th the current year have been paid by 


Shall be adopted upon a two-thirds vote of — oe: 


T 

‘Treasurer for 1943. 
IL . The following report of the hideididienny 
on Committee was approved. 
ae 

Report of Administration ‘Committee 
A After a of the Executive Comm 
Se. ‘tee, Cleveland was designated as the place. 


II. Conrad Taeuber was re-e. cted as Secre- 


members vag within 30 yore 


_ May 1, as certified by the Treasurer, shall of the 1942 meeting, the poll showing 10 re 


sent ballots for the election by mail. 


_ Article III, Section 2, add paragraph i: 
_ “In time of war or other national emer- 
a gency the Executive Committee may sus- 
pend the holding of annual meetings 
ae other regular activities of the Society — 

~ such action is deemed to be in accord mid 


the Rational interest. mod the event 


election of President, First Vice- President, 
Second Vice- President, the elected mem- 
be rs of the Executive Committee, and the pr 
Assistant Editors, and declare that the 
- present incumbent of each of these offices 
- shall continue for the calendar year fol- __ 
lowing | that in which the annual 
‘Article Ill, 2, j: Add 
“the following, ' ‘In the event of the sus- 
_ pension of the annual meeting, all actions 
of the Executive Committee or its Adeain- 
istration Committee, which would nor-— 
mally be reported to the Society for its <a 
approval, ‘shall be published in the next 
“number of the American Sociological Re- 
view under “Proceedings” and shall form — 
part: of the official proceedings of the 


of the Society at the next annual 


/—— Article VIT, Section 1: : Add, “In the event 


of the suspension of the annual meeting — 
“(as provided Article III, Section 2 
Committee 
; s may, upon a thirds vote of its members, | 
submit amendments to the By- Laws 
the members of the Society by mail bal- 
lots, after publication in 


for Cleveland, 4 for St. Louis, and 3 for 

Voted not to appoint a new | 

2 Planning Committee, as recommended by 

_ the Research Planning Committee of 1941 

approved the ‘Society, on the 


ground that the Social Science Research 
_ Council had already set up a sub-commit- 2 


‘a tee on Research on Social Aspects of the e: 


* War, that we would be duplicating its 


work and had no funds for effective work 


by such a committee. “s 


in in the sated objectives of the Society. 


BY 4. To recommend to o the Executive Com- 


"mittee that no action be taken on the 
motion of Mr. Eubank (February 1942 

eo p. 72) to create a joint committee — 
of certain social science societies on Social 


Statistical Records" and Data. We found 


the to the motion, Mr. Hauser, a 
not very enthusiastic about: it . It is” 


ciometry was added to those coca 1 


th 


the. By- Laws, but that if approved by 2 

Executive Committee, it be recommended 

by it to the Society a and then lie over f for 


> 


i 
— 
— 
Review) is inadvisable with our presen 
— 
be thought through more thoroughly as a 
| to content, methods, and Ii 


— 
3 
— 


melee by ‘he Board of Economic 


vote: at the next meeting. 
fa existing conditions this becomes merely a 


the following paragraph: 


Committee for its recommendation. The 


Executive Committee shall report its mes 2. 
= L. Gillin as 
action was approv ed. 


ig ommendation concerning such motions 
next business session of the Society.” 
(Motions of this sort made at the last ee 
business session mn of a meeting will thus go 


~ over as unfinished business until the <a 


annual meeting.) This" amendment ‘is to 

ac) hasty action on such motions as 

those of Messrs. Menefee and Eubank, 

mentioned above, and to compel them to be 

by presented at the first or second session of 

oo a meeting so that they may have consid- 
eration by the Executive Committe 5 


To carry ‘out one of ‘the resolutions at 
_ the last annual meeting a Committee on a 


Sociology in Latin American Countries 
: appointed to report to the society 


= suggestions on what may be done to im- 
prove ‘relations between Sociologists in 
Latin America and the United States oul 
in Latin | America. Announcement of this 
was published in the October 1942 Review 


voted against taking any action 
* al _ matter of the dismissal of Dr. Maurice 
ss Parmelee by the Board of Economic War- 
fare, but refers it to Executive Cor- 
| eS 
The Administration Committee 
proved ‘the sections established the 


it is already copyrighted. 


ai) Society shall be referred to the Executive 


Malcolm M. ‘Willey, member of the A 
ministration Committee, 1943- 
Designation of Charles J. Galpin 


tater! nee of January | 6, 1943, the follow ing 
matters were submitted to the Executive 
Committee, T hey were approved. 
1. Actions by the Administration Commi 


‘Sociological, Review trademarked, since 
Granted permission to Science Sesv- 
ice to circularize the membership again 
this year, offering their News 
Letter at reduced rate. 
: Authorized the ‘addition new 
Journal of Legal and Political Sociology 


list of subscriptions at special 


4 Granted ‘student membership rate to 


e. Approved the “cancellation of t 
Cleveland meetings in view of the advice 
‘tion and the action of the ‘mem- 

bers of the Allied Social Science 

f. Approved the extension of the due 

date of the Hyde Park Baptist Church _ 

bonds to May 1, 1953, and a reduction 


(See opposite page for this 
No meetings of the Administration or — 


were called during the year. 


Respectfully 


Election of representatives of the So- 
ciety to other organizations. The following 
e Committee at its next meeting) Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Social Science Re- 
rch Council, 1943-45 
brold A. Phelps, American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1943-46 
man > 
tus Members. This 
«Revie 
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$808 
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Account 


‘ = Clerical Aid . 
Postage, 
Printing & Stationery .. 
‘Trav el, Secretary 


‘Committee on Membership 
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of Research 


Proceedings Purchased . 
Miscellaneous 
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DECEMBER 14, 1942 
_ Activities of the Society. The business trans- 


‘The reports of the various Committee Chair- 
“men | and the delegates and representatives to 


: _ other organizations will be found following the 
A 


4 


r? 1942, the total membership of the Society was — 
054, an increase of sixteen members. This 


‘The Society i is indebted to the follow- 


4 
gi in recruiting new members and to those Society 
members who have recommended one or more 
candidates: Theodore Abel, 
Amold Anderson, Belle Boone Beard, ‘Howard 
Becker, Herbert Blumer, J. H. S. Bossard, H.C. 
Brearley, Edmund deS. Brunner, , Gladys Bryson, — 
Maurice Davie, Seba Eldridge, H. P. Fairs 


Jocher, Carl S. Joslyn, Samuel Koenig, W. C. 
Lehman, F. E. Lumley, Robert M. MacIver, 
‘Harry E. Moore, J. L. Moreno, Jerry L. Ne- 
prash, Frederick B. Parker, Harold A. Phelps, 
Percy A. Robert, Edward Sayler, George “e1 


= 


4 Sustaining 
Honorary 
Exchange 


ANNUAL Rerort OF THE 
Richard Hays Williams, H. Weeks, Ellen 
Winston, Julian L. Woodward, and K 


“acted by Administration and Executive 


Committees during the year is reported under secured through the activities of that committee 
heading, “Proceedings of the Executive Com- 


as having originally been sent out by members 


Membership Statement. As of December 14, underestimate. The -Secretary’s o 


Changes During 1942 


Subscribers 
Ww ho joined Transfers | Resigned 


N. 


Young. 
‘The report of the Membership in- 


dicates that a total of 27 new members was 


and o persons who had allowed their member- 
ship to lapse have rejoined. Although this count 


is based on the membership cards received in ey 


the Secretary’s office which could be identified 


of the Membership Committee, it probably is an i 
office receives 
requests for information about membership _ 
from a considerable number of individuals, 


~ The Nominating Committee, under the Chair- 


ing members of both the 1941 and 1942 Mem- q" manship of Professor Carroll D. Clark, pre- a 
bership Committees for their constant activity pared a ballot for the election of officers. and 
sie the results. The report of the Com- 


mittee, along with President Sanderson’s report 
on the election, was published in the October © 
The Local Arrangements Committee, under 
the Chairmanship of Professor J. E. Cutler, had : 
done a great deal of work i in preparation for the — a 


child, Joseph K. Folsom, E. Franklin Frazier, ~ Cleveland m meetings. It was was with real regret that - 
‘iene L. Gibson, Milton M. Gordon, E. W. the decision was reached to cancel the meetings. — 
Gregory, Myron S. Heidingsfield, Katharine ae report of the Committee on Wartime Ad- — 


justments in College Sociology Teaching, Pro- 


fessor Julian L. Woodward, Chairman, was pub- 


lished in the December issue of the Review. a 
During the year the Society was represented 


at the Hollins Virginia, Centennial Cele- 


This: total differs the total published i in the 1942 ‘Review by « omitting Chapter member 


rs, and vw counting each Joint membership as two persons rather than ¢ one. 
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‘OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
Volume II (1937) 
= III (1938) 
“Taauguration of the Polish Institute of Arts and Vv 


Sciences: in America, New City, by = 


of the College of the City of New York, by” 
Samuel Head of the Depart- 


of these numbers is held in stock at the Banta — 
Philadelphia is to represent the Society at the — - Publishing Company; the remainder is held : 


One Hundredth Anniversary Celebration of the 
founding of Villanova College during the early 


4 
of 1943. Income from sales of the Review, in addition 


Invitations for Future Meetings. Invitations 
to its Te lar circulation, amounted to $179.50. _ 
the 1943 meetings have been received from $179.5 


Two thousand copies of each number of Vol- 
: 
Ohio; Chicago, Hlinois; ‘Toronto, Canada; and II were printed. Average distribution for 


the year is as follows: Members, 1054; Subscrib- 
: for “after the war r,” from Miami Beach, Florida. ae 77; Libraries, 469; Exchanges, 34; Compli- 


Secretary 40; Average distribution, 1674. 
a a ecreter, of the suspension of foreign mailing 
by the Post Office” Department, the publisher 
REVIEW, FOR THE holding in reserve the copies of the Review 
DECEMBER 15, 1941, ordered by foreign libraries and subscribers. 
American Library Association purchased 
ten copies of each issue of Volume VI and 
fifteen of each issue of Volume VII to distribute 
te foreign libraries after the war. These — 
_ being stored by the Managing Editor until ship- ; 
Copies 4% ment is ordered. Because of the nature of the 
XXI 181 purchase, the American Library Association was 
the Special library subscription price of 
We have this year been ‘able to secure three” 
copies of Number 1 of Volume I which is out of 
print. Several orders for this number were on file. 
Among the new exchange subscriptions are 
"Bq the new Australian Institute of Sociology at 
Sydney; the new “Boletin del Instituto de 


the office of the Managing Editor, along with the _ Sy 


Sociologia” at Buenos Aires; the “Revista Mexi- 
cana de Sociologia,” “Mexico City; “The New 
ae is inven ory oes not include two complete Sargent, Boston. __ ce terns 4 
sets of these volumes for the permanent records, Receipts and 
- with | the ex exception of Volume II which is needed the Review are listed in the Auditor’s Report + 
= to complete the second file. During the year vo for the | period December “15, 5, , 1941, through 
have been able to purchase © several copies of June 14, 1942, and in the report of i eee 
“the older volumes, including one copy of Vol- ‘and Investment Committee for the entire period, 
rg ume III which has been added to the second — December 15, 1941 through December 14, 1942. _ 
permanent file. The 1942 sale of Proceedings Respectfully submitted, 
$74.80 to the Treasurer’s Account. Conran, TAEUBER, Manag ng E 
aot * Volume VII does not include oe undistributed 
copies of the December number. 


a Inventory of Review. On December 14, the 
sg number of copies « the American Sociological 


permanent collection the bound volumes. 
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s REPORT, June 
REGARDIE 
CERTIFIED Pusiic ACCOUNTAN 
Mitts Burpinc 
Wasuincton, D. 
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number of libraries to the 1942 and the Statement of Expense 
' - Review increased this past year, thus adding to — = the period December 15, 1941 to June 14, 
the i income of the Review account. 1942. In connection therewith, we reviewed the 


It is gratifying to note that of our accounting procedures of the Society, and, 


former subscribers — have joined this 3 year as o out making a detailed audit of the transactions, 
members and eighteen new student subscribers __ have examined or tested accounting records and 
were added. As the student subscriptions expire, other supporting evidence by methods and 
we are inviting the subscribers to student n mem-_ the extent we deemed appropriate. = 
bership i in the Society since the student member- Accounts Teceiv able were not confirmed 
ship fee was reduced to $3.00 f: from $4.00, at t the a correspondence with the debtors, nor were the 1 


last meeting of the Society. inventories of publications physically counted. 

1942 accounts include the non-recurrent Quantities were taken from available memoranda 
a involved in the transfer of the office and valuation made at estimated costs previ- 
of the Secretary-Treasurer and the extra audit ouslyused 


which this necessitated. In our opinion, subject to the foregoing | com- 
The advertising income increased by $80. 00° _ ments, the accompanying Balance Sheet and re- &§ 
over the budgeted figure and i is approximately lated Statement of Income and Expense present 


$150.00 higher than for the - previous correspond- fairly the position of American Sociological So- 


rik 
/ 


fact that the advertising is now handled directly _ operations for the period December 15, 1941 
aaa the business office, thus avoiding agency to June 14, 1942, in conformity with generally — 
income for the December 15, ‘1941, , applied on a basis consistent with that of 
December 14, 1942, was $8,932.91 and 


on 14, 1942, was $2,905. 91. 


ing period. A part of the income is due to the © ciety at June 14, 1942 and the results of its | 


= 


| 
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_ Financial operations of period 1942 
q Review are reported for ne 14, tive Committee 
in the Audit ining six month period of the 
tures for the remaining = 
3 
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AND PRE EEDINGS 


ale 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
shares common stock ... 
U. s. Steel Corporation 


Standard Oil Company of New 


+ 


¥ 


Excess of Income over Expense, December 15, 1041 
‘Sune 14, 1042 3,165. 42 


TOTAL ‘LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
2 


“ay 
of printing and mailing June, x042 “Review” 


STATEMENT 0 AND Expense, , De Subset 


Royal 

Net In 
Miscel 


Honor 
Clerica 
Cost o 
ost of printing and mailing “Review™ ; 2,504.71 Discou 


Depreciation, Office Furniture and Fixtures ...........- 


Transf 

Auditir 


Total wal Society lev Bad D 


} 
= 

Sh 2a ae Net Increase in Inventory of Publications 
3 
Ril 
a 


Subscriptions to to “Review” 
Library 
‘Student 
General 


Advertising in “Rey iew’ 

Net Increase in laventory of Publications be fore) 


Miscellaneous ae 


$12,120. 


- Clerical Aid to Secretary and Managing Editor 
- Cost of printing and Mailing “Review” 
“Proceedings” and “Review” purchased . 
"Discounts Allowed on Publications a 


Book Review, Editor’s Office Expense .. ve 

| Traveling Expense .. 
Public Relations Committee 
Membership Committee .. 
Census of Research ..... 
Annual Meeting ... 


and Subscriptions . 
Miscellaneous 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOL OGICAL REVIEW 


Report oF THE Com ITTEE ON that a | given paper is too technical for populariza- 


=a tion, or (2) to furnish reporters with several euttable 


paragraphs from the paper, or (3) to supply 
Th present report, it is appropriate porters with an adequate press review of the Paper, 
sum up the activities of the Committee 

Kat In 1 0, President Robert Morrison Ma I 
Public Relations during the “five years it 94 


been at work. arged the functions of the Committee to 


include the publicizing of appropriate articles in 
Le The Committee came into being in the Spring — the American Sociological Review upon publi- 
as a service agency of the Society. It cation. The ‘Committee appointed by. 


_-was appointed by President Frank H. Hankins — ‘included as a new member, among ile, 


> to establish a means for interpreting to the press ~ Stanley H. Chapman, now of the University of : 


papers read before the thirty-thir third annual Pennsylvania. Chapman joined Elizabeth Briant 
=a “Meeting of the Society at Detroit. a ie ae Lee and the Chairman in serving as the volun- 


and somentat novel tary “ofice sal of the Committe, 
— mittee too ‘During and following the 1940 meeting at 


are to formulate its policies in as broadly os 
Chicago, another point of policy was cleared up 

= ptable a fashion as possible. In this, the ia discussions by members of the Committee 


Chairman had the benefit of the counsel of — 
and other members of the Society. This clarifi- 
Read Bais, Hankins, Robert E. Park, Harold A. cation precipitated by extensive ‘Publicity: 


pa __ Phelps, and Malcolm M. Willey, the members of or 


the first Committee. The following paragraph 


plenary session, called by 
‘fem Ge Committee’ 1938 od the and by others * ‘a rare example of searching self- 


criticism by a leader of a scientific society. As 


a public relations program for so complex a im a consequence, the Committee’s supplementary fi 


as sociology must be constructed of many units, report on 1940 activities carried this state-— 
only one of which is the interpretational work we ment: 


tie 
have done and are doing in connection with the = 


present convention. It includes primarily, of The Society has within it, fortunately, many dis-_ 


sociologists’ contacts with their students and with — parate and frequently irreconcilable views on im- 
es other publics. It should also include for each portant aspects of sociology. The Public Relations — 
B : succeeding convention, for each sectional society — Le Committee recognizes this fact and takes the posi- 
Pi "ag Se and for each issue of | the American Fie tion that it has no right to attempt to define sociol-— 
oe Sociological Review work similar to what we have — ogy or to decide what papers presented in open 
done. . meetings should be emphasized or minimized. Other 
In all our. we have scrupulously committees of the Society work out the Society's 
rd avoided any effort to sensationalize the materials we _ annual programs and select the articles for the 
have had at hand. “Publicity” —as measured in yards American Sociological Review. All the Public Rela- 
of newspaper clippings—has not been our object, } tions Committee attempts to do is to interpret to 
en though the press has been quite receptive to the various publics, in an understanding and ~—l 
r offerings. Such an object. would not be helpful — _ standable manner, the interpretable theories and re- 
- a and would necessarily have involved some distortion "search findings of the Society’s members. In other | 
of the Papers to us. words, the Committee eliminates only what cannot 
a The follov Presid EH 7 __ be interpreted satisfactorily and, of course, what the 
oa e fo owing year, resi ent Suther- ae authors of papers prefer not to have publicized, and 
land expanded the Committee, and Secretary- what the newspapers are not interested in printing. 
Phelps helped to provide more ade- Like the fo of oli ted 
quate facilities for the Committee’s | ike the former s ements 0 "policy 
before and during the Philadelphia meet-_ by the ‘Committee, this ant 


Because of facilities to the Commit- 
tee in New York, the 1941 meetings were in- 
Not all of the papers ‘read | va: the Society are terpreted in a somewhat more efficient manner 


than before. President Stuart A. Queen alo 
2 nu- 
_ paper is adaptable for press interpretation or not, - helped to improve the methods by which ma 


however, the Committee was anxious to obtain Scripts furnished 
copy of it because it wished to be in position to do vance of the meetings. opie = 
one of three things for every participant. The Com- ae Faced with a curtailed budget for the Society 


mittee wished to be able to advise reporters this 
| 
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— Presid 
: 
| 
» 
oy been | 
Editor 
Rich, 
pe 4 i, how 
tratior 


dent Dr right son and Secaotary- The Edi ors the » during the 
Treasurer Conrad Taeuber in trimming the ex- period, Read Bain and Joseph K. Folsom, have 
penses connected with publicizing the numbers forwarded the ‘Committee’ s activities in 
of the Review. It is hoped, however, that the h 
funds which would have been used for press In re resigning the task of heading this Com- 
relations at the Cleveland meetings may now’ mittee’s work after five years, the Chairman — 
be turned over to the new Committee on Public would like to add a word of personal appre- 
Relations to improve it its services to the Review. e ciation for the many helpful suggestions, criti- a 
_ Objective criteria are lacking for the contri- Gam and chores done by the members = 
butions of the Committee to the dissemination former members of the Committee. It has been 
of sociological knowledge and to increasing the a pleasure to work with them. = Des ae 
respect accorded the counsellings on social policy e As for the future of the public : relations work i 
| - worked out by sociologists. The Committee has a the Society, it is urged that adequate financial a 
this function may be expanded rather 
ices have the obvious limitation or measuring - than curtailed. With mechanical engineers mak- — 
the extent of newspaper utilization of materials 4 ing | claims to being “social doctors” and with 
rather than the breadth and depth of popular Army and Navy oblivious to the contribu- 
acceptance, quite different things. In even 
short a period as five years, however, it is ie United States in war-times as well as in 
gratifying to note a substantial growth in the _ peace-time , sociologists need now more than 
interest and “respect of editors and reporters, ever | to have their actual and potential values 
radio commentators, and magazine writers for to society interpreted and publicized. _ 
The work of the Committee has been made McCiunc Lee, Chairma 
possible by the cooperation of hundreds of such ayne University 
reporters, editors, and writers and especially of December 26, 194 
the following: Howard Blakeslee, Associated a 
Press; John Chamberlain, Fortune; Emily C. | Members of th 
YC. Angell, University of Mickigen; 
Davis Science Service; David Dietz, Science Sta 
Chapman, University of Pennsylvania; W. 
Editor, Howard Newspapers ; William 
€ Lawrence, Western Reserve University; Eliza- 
Engle, Science Editor, New York orld-Tele- 
beth Briant Lee, Detroit, Michigan; Cecil 
f gram; Marjorie Estabrook, Science Service; oN th, Ohi Stat University; Robert E. Park, oa 
Benjamin A. Fine, New York Times; Gladwin "Unive rsit Chi "an ‘Si 
Hill, Special News Service, Associated Press; niversity of eorge impson, 
Pennsylvania State College ; Paul Walter, Jr., 
Hirsh, Newsweek ; Waldemar Kaempffert, U it f New M Willard Ww 
Science Editor, New York Times; Gobind Be- niversity 0 ew 
hari Lal, Science Rditer, New York Journal and Barnard College, Columbia University; and 
Steuart Henderso Washington 


Times; Lester Markel, Editor, New York an 

Editor, United Press Predate; Warner Olivier, For the y year 1942, the bal the 

IV, Curtis Publishing Company; Allen Soe: ship committee was again distributed among a .: me 
- field, Detroit News; Leon Svirsky, Time ; Gerald , number of area representatives. Of the 28 mem-— 

endt, Science Editor, Time. Others who have bers of the committee, were active in 

been helpful in this work, other than members cruiting new members and in securing mone 

of the Society, have been Clyde Beals, formerly of inactive and suspended members. Although 

- Editor, Institute for Propaganda Analysis, , and some circular letters were sent out , emphasis 
now with the Office of War Information; was placed upon the personal appeal, particu- 
_ Thomas R. Carskadon, Chief, Education Depart- larly in those areas which had been canvassed 
‘Ment, Twentieth Century Fund; ; Raymond T. thoroughly in 1940 and in 1941. addition to 
i: Rich, Chairman Raymond Rich Associates, and personal letters, a particularly effective method 

now on leave with the Office of Price Adminis» seemed to be that of enlisting the help of 
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tration; and John Syrjamaki, ‘New members of the Society. Not were 
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ate ade for this y a Liaison 
faculties and students approached, mt ae Committee of the Forest Service with Assistan 
of state e teachers colleges, state depart- Chief Forsling as Chairman. 
EE and state-wide organizations interested in ae — topics which this conference considered 


scienti 
strate 
proble 
their 
progra 


the social sciences, regional societies, other social were: 
‘Science groups, “and libraries. Altogether over How forestry problems of today may best 
Wa 400 « contacts were made. In most cases where no a= be interpreted to the public. = 


possibility of work with teacher train. work 

ing institutions, colleges, universities, acade- made 

mies of science, etc., in promoting research to mé 

in and offered valuable sug- and _ education in the field of forest servic 

gestions which the chairman passed on to other servation and development. Never 

members of the committee, The organization of human relations re- condit 

Some of the points stressed were: the value of _ _ search, both in Washington and in the that 

the publications which can be obtained through forest regions. possib 

the Society and the importance of keeping com- . The study of smokers’ behavior. cisco 

plete files of sociological journals; the stimula- Community organization for forest protec: shoulc 

sociologists can make in the present emergency Public information on forest topics and its gram 

through organized effort; membership in one’s relationship to sabotage ar and censorship, scient! 

=a national organization as ‘the best way to keep ep Minor topics, dealing more or less with the ber 1. 
of the times and to know how sociolo- _interrelationships of the Council and the Forest" 
gists are aiding in the war effort; ; importance Service, were considered. These include: the 


_ of regional members belonging to the National coordination of the activities of the Council 
‘society in order to retain representation on the and the Liaison Committee of the Forest Serv- 
National board; importance of maintaining a a ice; the provision by the Forest Service of a 


strong Society during the war period, particu- of field internship under a forest super- 

j 2 larly when meetings may have to be curtailed or or visor for new members of the Council; the 

"discontinued for the duration. organization: of regional advisory committees; 
bar _ Dr. W oodward’s suggestion, in his report of the expansion of the Council to include one or ail for 
. ? the» work of this committee for 1941, namely, more new members to be selected from the no st 
} that some systematic arrangement be worked American Council on Education, the American Revie 
q by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Society Research Association, and the American Per- The 
‘ Ay and the chairman” of the committee, which sonnel Association; and the preparation by the hes 
’ 4 _ would give some check on the results, was Council of tentative job specifications for a = 
noted. Accordingly, Dr. Taeuber has worked research social scientist position in the Division eight 
Tr closely, not only with the chairman, but with of Research. The Council received from | Mr. to rey 
the area representatives, and all membership Gregory Bateson of the American Museum In 
application cards sent from his office to com- Natural History, New ‘York City, information on 
mittee members were marked by clipping the The of a Council on International funds 
i a a upper right hand corner. Marked cards returned _ Relations. The Council also considered the ad- J its di 
x ie to Dr. Taeuber would indicate 15_ new 1942 _visability of a Pacific Regional Conference on ~ this 
members, 12 new 1943 members, and 9 renewals Forest Conservation in 1943. nroje 
secured through the efforts of the committee. In compliance with the recommendations of and 
ae f _ The report of the Secretary carries in detail the executive committee of the Council, Dr. ~ social 
the annual membership statement. C. E. Lively, a member of that committee and | Sin 
|} KATHARINE Jocuer, Chairman secretary of the Council, proceeded on August 4 made 
Report on WoRK OF THE Apvisory Counc “ciologists, psychologists and other “from 
Human RELATIONS tists in the states of California, Oregon and 
‘To the Members of ‘the American Sociological ‘Washington, in order to enlist their interest and 
Society: cooperation in holding the proposed Pacific tion, 
On April 29 to May ; 2, 1942, the Advisory _ Regional Conference. With the assistance of - histor 
: “Council on Human Relations met at Washington Dr. John Shea of the United States Forest Serv- ~ conce 
a its regular spring conference with the United | ie, and of Dr. Morris E. Opler, a member of © - to th 
States Forest Service. Preliminary arrangements om California, Dr. Dr. Lively con-  phasi: 


Augus 
: 
| 
= 
: 


ducted a preliminary in n Los upon improving g and developing res 
) August 29, composed of a number of social methods. a. 
ZB scientists of that area, which not only demon- a the present time the work of the Council 
dered = strated the interest of these scientists in the is organized under five main categories | a). Te 
= problems of forest conservation, but as well, search personnel, 2) research data, 3) research ~ 
their willingness to cooperate in formulating a “organization, 4) research and 5) re- 
program toward that end. However, pressure = planning. 
work and uncertainty, due to war conditions, (1) Research Personnel. From the first the 
made it impossible for many of these persons — development of research personnel was regarded © 2 
to make definite commitments for additional as one of the most important activities of the 
service of this kind for the immediate future. ~ Council. Unusual care has been taken in 
Nevertheless, subject to the exigencies of war _ ministering the fellowship program so that it 
conditions, Dr. Lively advised the Commission — will give the best training available to younger — a 
that the conference should be held this fall, ro. ‘men. This training program is now carried on at _ 
possibly in November, a section at San Fran- two. levels: one to provide persons who have 
cisco and another i in Portland, Oregon, to which completed all ihete work for the doctorate but 


scientists and foresters. At this writing — degree. During the past year a special nico oll 
ber 13) this” conference, as yet, has not been reviewed the fellowship program and recom- 
Respectfully. greater flexibility in the selection of candidates 
for fellowships” and with increased attention to 
the “supervision of their training program. 
CIAL grants-in-aid program of the Council has been 


particularly valuable in aiding persons in insti- 


the of President Dwight Sander- tutions without funds for research in complet- 
“son this report will cover the work of the Coun- i ing their research projects. ts 


cil for the past three years, since there has been =. (2) Research Data . With the completion aes 
no statement of its in the a program of devising —_ 


the first seven years. ‘since its in eer history and in planning for the preser- 


id 1923 the Council received comparatively large — --vation of materials for a history of World War 


funds’ in order to conduct research projects under 


its direction and ‘superv ision. carrying (3) Research. Organiz Council has” 


- this program the attempt was made to select _ cooperated with other councils and organizations 
projects that would integrate points of view in making surveys of research activities carried 
and research methods of two or more of the on by the national government and of research — 
social science disciplines. 3 under business auspices. It has also made a pre- 
Since this early period ‘grants have not been — liminary study of research organization in uni- — 
made available for the Council itself to sponsor versities. A question often raised is how to. 7 ; 
and conduct specific research projects, although work out a satisfactory plan of cooperation in 
from time to time funds have been made avail- ie activities by universities, by gov ernmental agen- 
to Council for research: in special cies and by private organizations such as busi- 
7 fields— s, for example, in public _administra- ness enterprises and welfare agencies. Particu- 
~ tion, in in social security and recently in economic e; larly important is the ‘study of the problem of a 
history. Under these conditions the Council has how university research may be organized so as _ 


concentrated its attention upon activities related _to best advance social science. This question in- a 
only of the ‘most 


= 


of -research 


— 
— 
— 
te 
— 
— 
velopment of an educational and research pro- of their specialization, and the other for promis- 4 
the 
the 
— 
— 
4 
he 
Council is made up of twenty-one mem- Such as microfilming, the Committee on th 
he _ bers elected by social science associations, in- Control of Social Data during the past thre as ie e 
cluding the American Sociological Society, and years has been concerned with making available — 
eight additional members elected by the Council _ to research students the vast amount of material 
— 
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between universities and ment and criminal rehabilitation with suggestions 
a possibility of one university administering a for the improvement of methods and recommen 7 
_ given research project a as a national responsibility — dations for further research. The . Appendix i in § 
“utilizing the best. personnel available i the — this volume by Paul Wallin on “The Case-Study 
Country. Method” is of particular value to sociologists in- 
(4) Research Appraisal, crit ical terested in combining for predictive purposes 
praisal of outstanding work in different ‘social interview data with statistical findings. Pal 
science fields included a critical review by Her- — Sears has made a critical review of attempts to & 
bert Blumer of Thomas and Znaniecki’s ‘The test psycho- analytic theories by experimental terial i in 
_ Polish Peasant in Europe and America. This ate studies which will unquestionably raise the level Jie substitu 
tempt led to the proposal to make an appraisal of further research in this area. |= oual M 
_ of the use in the last twenty years of the ‘Two research planning reports have “been me dress 0 
personal document in the different social completed during the past year: one by Roy regret 
Selences. The monograph by Gordon W. Allport Nichols on American History as a Background 
on The Use of the Personal Document in Psy- for Social Science Studies; and the other by § format 
chological Science, already published, presents a alter C. Reckless The Causes of Crime, This m 
penetrating analysis of the nature and value This latter, published reviewed the terial i 
a personal document and possibilities of its chiatric, psychological and sociological studies in Be 160 pas 
use as a scientific method. field of crime from the standpoint of indi- the ove! 
=i at later publication will include reports of cating gaps in our present konwledge and the § - The’ 
the use of the personal document in sociology Most promising projects to be undertaken. A 
by Robert C. Angell; in cultural Anthropology series of research memoranda on the “Social 9% jn later 
_ by Clyde Kluckhohn and in economics by Bur- _ Aspects of the War,” prepared under the super- is write tk 
ley N. Gardner. A re report is also being | prepared 4 rision of a 1 Committee, Leonard S. Cottrell, subject 
Chairman, have been published in mimeographed proval 


_ on the repetitive studies for the purpose of 
ee finding out the extent of correspondence be- a form for immediate use by research workers. concise 
tween the findings and interpretations of differ Early this year the Council opened aW ash- signific: 
- x ent research workers using the same data. ings office with Donald Young in charge for in term 
(5) Research Planning. While all the activi- the chief purpose of assisting governmental 
a <2 ties of the Research Council can legitimately be agencies in the best use of social science person- _ fields, < 
oes under the term “research planning,” * nel in the war effort. The Council has par- | 

_ the division of the Council’s activities under 


Formal 
ment 0 
In th 
membe 
of such 
research projects neces- American Studies and in many other ways has of the. 
ee. sary to fill gaps in our present knowledge. Under been of service in the war emergency. ce = 
the auspices of the Committee on Social Adjust- Burcess, Representative 
ment, representing research interests in 
; REPORT OF THE 1942 COMMITTEE ON “The 
two publications have appeared and one is in SoctaL RESEARCH 
_ Press. The monograph by Robert S. Woodworth = The Committee on a Social ‘Research had as its B The 
: entitled Heredity and Environment redo activity during 1942 the taking of the Cer- writes: 
a studies of nature and a sus of Current Research Projects. A listing of graphic 


these projects was published in the issue issue. 
- further research that would take account of of the American Sociological Review. tended 


critical questions. The report by Paul Respectfully 
Horst, Predicting Personal Adjustment, reviewed Raymonp V. Bowers, Chairma 
the: literature in the fields of Predicting school thy 


Beca 
may b 


ticipated with other councils and agencies in 


Roster of Scientific Personnel, the Ethnogeo- | 
graphic Board and the Committee 
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Editor the publishers to the journal 
This i issue of the Review, with further maj ready to be mailed on that date. If there is delay 
res in your receipt of the Review beyond that which 


terial in subsequent i issues, must serve as a partial h - 
substitute for the cancelled Thirty-seventh An-— _ Might be expected i = view of the current tran a 


‘nual Meeting. It opens wit he Presidential ‘Ad- AS — situation, oe. notify the — 
dress of Dwight Sanders , whom we dee y 
regret not having heardin person. 

‘The ‘Review herewith adopts the two- o-column tated if you will notify the Managing Editor at a 
and increased area of the printed page. address. 


This makes possible the publication of more ma- i 


terial 128 pages than we formerly put into 
160 pages. Paper is conserved without reducing ‘es - Michigan Sociological Society. —The following 


f the so- 
were elected at the fall meeting o 
the overall ize of ciety at Wayne University, Detroit, Friday, Novem- 


‘The practice of heading articles with brief 13, 1942: Arthur E. Wood, University of Michi- 
summaries of “points of interest” will be resumed — gan, President; Leonard C. Kercher, Western Michi- 
in later issues. Contributors are hereby asked to gan College, Kalamazoo, Vice-President ; me 
write their own summaries, in not over 75 ' words, _ Humphrey, Wayne University, Secretory-Treasurer; iz 


subject to change by the Editor and final ; ap- _# K. Fox, Adrian College, and J. R. Vetesk, Jackson | 
proval by the author. The aim is to present a ei Junior College, Members of Executive Committee. — 


concise and interesting statement of the most _ Participants in the sixth annual meeting of the 
8 Michigan society were, with the titles of their pa- 


significant findings or achievements of the study, “pers: Leonard C. Kercher, Western Michigan College, 
in terms meaningful to - general reader, the — Kalamazoo, chairman of morning session; Edwin 
undergraduate student, a ‘Western Michigan College, “Social Partici- 


fields, as well as to the silestieadl sociologist. pation in Wartime”; Alfred McClung Lee, Wayne _ ; 
Formal sentence structure and complete state- + University, “Subversive Elements in "Minority 
ment of limiting conditions are unnecessary. 7 Groups” ; Florence Cassidy, Detroit Council of So- a 
- In the April number we shall publish a list of cial Agencies, discussion; Roy H. Holmes, Univer- 


re any sity of Michigan, “The Farm Family and the War”; : : 
as the luncheon meeting; George Edwards, Detroit 
of the October or December numbers, and who — ~ City Council, “Labor and the War for Democracy”; 
have also not notified the Secretary of their new — Lowell J. Carr, University of Michigan (in apie 
status and address, kindly write the Editor im- tia), “Report of the Committee on Criminological — 
_ The membership list of the ar will be be pub- lege, East Lansing, chairman of afternoon session = 


‘ised later in th ear. Willard Waller, Columbia Univ ersity, “ “An Analysis 
y a Morale”; Ralph G. Fletcher, University of Mich- 
The George Banta Publishing Company 
4“ igan, John F. Thaden, Michigan State College, 
writes ‘I am very sorry to _& typo- thur E. Wood, University of Michigan, Ray- 
graphical error on the cover of the December mond L. Hightower, Western Michigan College, 


issue. The notation, ‘No. VI, Part 2,’ was in- roundtable discussion of “The Role of the Sociolozist 


tended to be ‘No. VI, Part 1.’ the War and in 
We welcome with pleasure our newly elected 


Assistant Editors, Chesies S. Johnson and Doro- Participating as speakers or discussants in the 
Annual Meeting of the Ohio Welfare Conference 


Because transportation | difficulties. there in Columbus, October 6-9, 1942, were the following 
aS members of the Ohio Valley Sociological Society: 
may be delays in the shipment of the Review. Perry P. Denune and Walter C. Reckless of Ohio 
The publication date for the Review is the roth tate University; Joseph S. Himes, Jr. of the Co- 
of April, June, lumbus Urban League; and Irwin V. Shannon 
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a of the Conference and first College, Matur 
wy ed of the Ohio Conference on had @ activity group,” a new therapeutic device developed of Pe 
Work Among Negroes, a kindred | tate affiliated — _ by the Social Research Laboratory of City College Ameri 

with t the Ohio Welfare for the treatment of maladjusted school children and Chapr 
prevention of juvenile delinquency, may provide Fo 
4 a. University of Pittsburgh. The Sociology Club a much- needed program for the handling of the voted 
ae of Pittsburgh during its first year has grown from _ war-time increase in delinquency and for the training of Pe 
= eighteen members to forty-three at the present time. i of new leaders to meet the shortage of guidance [9 Counc 
z The newly elected officers for 1943 are: Verne counselors, according to a report made public today [9% Profes 
Wright, University of Pittsburgh, President; Professor Samuel Joseph, Chairman of the De Penns) 
Maurice Moss, Pittsburgh ‘Urban League, ‘Viee- partment of Sociology. An intensive eighteen-month Rex C 
4 “President Gladys Walker Weihs, Office of Price experiment, conducted under the direction of Harry 
Administration, Pittsburgh, Program Chairman; and Manuel Shulman, who prepared the report, has re Ue 
| ag William Bacon, ee, of ‘Community Councils, _ sulted in a marked improvement in the school and ion 
pretary family behavior of a selected group of problem chil- 
A program of American Red Cross s scholarship 4 Be Un 


: 4 aid has been established as one means of increasing 2 
_ the number of qualified medical and psychiatric so- 
d cial workers available for Army and Navy hospitals _ 
and medical and psychiatric units. As one means the Columb | 
increasing the number of qualified Home Service 


replacil 


ae the Red Cross has also established a plan ee 
_ of 46 scholarships to persons eligible for admission — fessor of anthropology, has been granted * leave th ta 

to the second year course in schools of social work.  f absence by the university administration to eater _ . Si 
the national service as a member of the staff o1 the Var 
Social Problems Study Commit- Board of Economic Warfare. He will serve as a with th 

- announces the publication of a Guide for the or representative of the Board in Latin America. aes 
‘Study of American Social Problems (Columbia Uni- Yal 

versity Press, $1.00). The problems are stated in 4 Kent State University. James T. Laing has been pology 
= of the community; woman’s status and op- _ appointed Director of the Communications Division een wl 
portunity; education; civil liberties; the future of _ of the Morale Section of the Portage County Ci- Problen 
7 4 the Negro; organized labor; the farmer; housing; _ vilian Defense Council. He is also Chairman of the FF ‘See 

y the consumer; security; youth; and national unity, Kent (city) War Service Committee. John F. Cuber Peoples 
- “The Guide is set up so that groups of citizens or _ served as consultant sociologist to the community on Lati 
| fi citizens alone, leaders of groups, newspaper writers, _ workshop sponsored by the University of Chicago - nett, in 
: opinion formers, and those who give the power to. - and the University of Michigan at Allegan, Michigan B ahee 
"an opinion by their support can find the materials during the summer. He also read a paper at the “and So 
they need in a language they can understand, at x University of Chicago Institute for Social Research “Leyban 
price they can afford.” It lists good pamphlet Dat Adjustment to Amy Seld 
‘The first issue of Boletin Del Instituto de New School Social Dr. Georges 
ciologia, the official organ of the Instituto de Socio- Gurviteh is editor of a new publication, The Journal 
in Argentina, has just been published. This of Legal and Political Sociology, 
Argentine Republic. One article is by William of North Dakota. Dr. Lloyd Wilcox, 
Re Craw ford on “The Schools of Sociology associate professor, is teaching a course in Labor and 
ji. Nastl Americ Personnel Management to “Defense” ‘students. 
University of Pennsylvania. Following the 
a first opportune moment within the next few years. — cellation of the annual meeting of the American rae re 
ag The American tein, Frank Lorimer is area met at the Franklin Inn Club in Philadelphia _ —— 
serving in the Demographic Section, League of Na- on Saturday, December 26. 
tions Post War Studies under Princeton University, — At the afternoon session, the following. papers L rng 
~ Office of Population Research, and also as Con- were presented : “The Measurement of Morale,” oa prog 
sultant, Eastern Section, D.S.L, Office o Robert Faris, of Bryn Mawr College; “Sex Educa- 
= or Agri 

Bowdoin College. Jay Henry Way 
Instruct 


in | as 


Maturity a and Old or 
of Pennsylvania; and “The Liberian Frontier—An lege: A Study of the Effectiveness of Their Educa- 


™ American Attempt at Colonization,” by Stanley H. tion, published in November by the Columbia Uni- 
| University of Pennsylvania versity Press for the Merrill-Palmer School of De- 


7 _ Following dinner, the evening session was de- _— troit. The book is an ‘outgrowth of the advisory 
= voted toa talk by Donald Young of the University - service for college women that was set up by the 
of Pennsylvania and the Social Science Research 
Council, on “The Sociologist Goes to Washington.” 

Professor James H. S. Bossard, of the University of | 
Pennsylvania, presided at both sessions and Dr. W. 
Rex Crawford was Chairman | * the Committee on 


major objectives in mind: “first, to explore the — 
needs and types of problem facing college graduates % 
and to determine, if possible, what contributions the 
oe experience had made to their solution; second, _ 


to experiment with the development of adult guid- z 
service for families of a middle socioeconomic 
4 University of Pittsburgh. Harold Phelps > status and an educational background approximately — 
been called into active service in the Navy. to graduation from college, university, 
University of South Dakota. Dr. Reuben Hill Rormal, or profesional school.” Dr. Foster is di- 
has been appointed acting professor of sociology and ae ; 
ae. University of Wyoming. R. M1 Bourne has 
replacing Dr. John Useem who has accepted a posi- ranted | ab t t 
tion as sociologist with the Social Security Board. 
social work replacing H. Farrand Livingston who is — 
the newly appointed chief of public assistance for 


head of the department of sociology and social work < 
Mr. A. L. Lincoln has been appointed instructor in Arthur Sas 


J 
Vande erbilt University. Robert Schmid is now 


with the Office of Strategic Services, Washington. Anta 


‘Yale niversity. New Sociology and Anth 
pology courses added to the undergraduate curricu- The in a series sociology murals has 


lum with the war effort in mind include: Peoples and | been completed and is set up at the present time 
Problems of the Pacific, taught by Messrs. Murdock, _ ina nem at Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
_ Peoples, by Raymond Kennedy; and a new major ve: Its theme is the process of cooperation and 
on Latin American Affairs, directed by W. C. Ben- ‘a. portrays the various races of mankind work- 
nett, including along with history, government, and _ing together in the arts and sciences. Men and 
on the Indian Peoples by Bennett women of the major racial groups are e depicted 
and Social Changes in Latin America by James G. gg artists and scientists laboring creatively for 

= benefit of the great society, i 
Selden Bacon has been appointed to the newly _ Th lab or “s 
State Commission for Social Protection and _ series is orative project of 
“to the executive committee of the State Prison Asso _ the writer and his wife. It represents the work- 
ciation. A. G. Keller, who retired in June, has re- ing out of an idea that for several years has — 
cently published a volume of essays entitled Net occupied the mind of the writer—the idea that — 
me  /mpressions. Maurice R. Davie gave an address at art and sociology together might produce in the 
S the commemorative ceremony in honor of the late grand mural manner graphic representations of — 
Bronislaw Malinowski held by the Polish Institute major processes and selations of the social 


FA 


ciology at the Pennsylvania, Miss = 

Gordon Grosvenor is with the National Resources tion in general and esthetic apprecia ion in call 
ticular would gather new momentum. 


Planning Board in Washington, and Stephen 
Mamchur is with the Department of Justice. Forthcoming murals are the labor process 

_ State College of Washington. ‘Dr. Pau _H. tion. Others are being planned—one the 

Landis, Dean of the Graduate School and Head of family, another on the community—but ar are not not 
the Division of Rural Sociology, has been granted a yet assigned definite places in the series, Bed 
six-month leave of absence to work with the Office The significance of the collaborative relation- 


for A 
ship of art to sociology or to any of the other 
t G. Fost social sciences has been scarcely grasped if 


ee Wayne University. Dr. Robert G. Foster, Specia a 
Instructor i in Sociology, is co-author with | Mrs. Pau- sia a sane at all. Art can open broad new perspec- 


the 
— 
= 
1d Sociology Collaborate on a Long-time — 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
consist two panels tha 
cover the front wall of the room just above 
re the social function of art. The educational im the blackboard. The old wainscoting of the wall field 0! 
port of this re relationship | is tremendous and 4 forms a neat frame for the panels and th men W. 
mains to be put into practical effect. In ‘our brown woodwork harmonizes ng! the brown E an 
George 
Thorste 


him m<¢ 


in the vast field of work waiting | to be sion calls for it, the may be and 
: For just as art heightens, dramatizes, clarifies The left panel shows scientific research and 
- life, making it richer and more meaningful, so artistic creation and the right panel portrays — Duri 
May art transfigure sociology. The sociological — application and enjoyment of the results. Men | of Chi 
processes—competition, conflict, cooperation, as- and women, Red, Yellow, White, and Black 1 sisted 
| 


gas 


— 


similation, amalgamation—quite prosaic and aca- labor together and en enjoy the fruits of their MR at the | 
demic in the textbooks, are the stuff that dram fi labor. In the left panel one may see such 1 figures and at 
_ is made of. Art draws out the drama. Art will as an Indian physicist, a White sculptor, a Chi- under J 
_ bring our concepts down to the good earth and nese radio engineer, a Negro chemist, “and four 
give us new insights into them. ties NNT | 7 community planners, each of a different race, 
: _The educational significance of the —_ a sitting around a table studying a blue print. In a year 
‘repeated saying, “Every picture tells a story,” right panel may be noted, among others, 2 in 
is as yet little realized by students of the social ie mixed group at ease listening to a radio broad- Me directi 
sciences. Here, for sociologists, the cultural lag cast by another mixed group, a Negro nurse = was fo 
is great. Only recently, for instance, have intro- _ ; vaccinating children of various races, and a trio the N 
ductory texts been illustrated. Older persons are of White, Chinese, and Indian surgeons perforn- throph 
just as interested in pictures as younger and ing an operation. 
. pictures are just as effective educationally for Each figure is a unique individual ¢ so at the 1912 h 
older persons as for younger. Indeed, under- same time is representative of a race. Faces are Je icsat J 
standing and appreciation of pictures grow with wor confident, and sincere, firm and intent J Colleg 


a bett 
physiol 


the years, = Work and relaxed and congenial in leisure. rural-s 
Mural art may do a big job in the much- fYands and arms of men and women at work are 


needed work of expanding the field of visual __ strong and muscular, accentuated as. “es of 
of the socially significant and its esthetic empha- _ The intended total effect is that of rhythmic 
gs bring the educator’s message close to home. harmony, esthetically by means of colors, forms, 
_ The mural artist as he symbolizes, concretizes, lines, contrasts and balances, and socially 
accentuates, understates, as he reveals the new ‘s through the groups and activities portrayed. fe i 


or transforms the old, is in effect a teacher, an - Not only is the social process of cooperation _ groups 
nlightener. In collaboration with the sociologist vividly: pictured but the democratic ideal of J These 
_ he (and the sociologist) would be all the more all ‘men as fellow men is brought ‘graphically t to comm: 
Moreover, mural art — and inspi- ome just to drink in the inspiration phases 
that floats from this mural.” | 
served 
what an amazing transformation a D -cultur 
decorations, and plants produce. A room Dr. Mumford, of “Sociology 

becomes congenial, attractive, inspiring. Head of the Sociology 

Murals play an role i in the Michig: 


Professor Mumford was and on 
farm in Miami County, Ohio. He completed 
his undergraduate work in Buchtel Coll 

See the writer’s article, “Murals Schools 1s undergraduate work in Buchtel College, no 
Colleges,” Design, September, 1942, Vol. 44, No. 1, merged in the university of Akron. He earned 
Ph.D. in Sociology at the University, of 


| 
|. 
re 
| 
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q Field-S 
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of America’ s -ablest scholars and pioneers in the eres of rural people. The rural press generously 


“field of Sociology and closely related fields— supported the leader and the program of this Br. 
1 the MB men who had a great influence on Mumford’s new movement. He was active in the formation 3 
rown fe life and work—A. W. Small, W. L Thomas, of the Michigan” State Farm Bureau and was > 
occa. George E. Vincent, Charles “Henderson, of the twelve men who met at Ithaca, New 3 
d and # Thorstein Veblen and John Dewey. At European York, in 1919, to form the American Farm 


Universities, it was Georg Simmel who influenced "Bureau Federation. 
and Ing 1924, under the Presidency of Dr. Kenyon 
trays During his period of wouk at the Butterfield, Professor Mumford organized 
Men ME of Chicago he taught at its Settlement and as- _ te Department of Sociology at Michigan State a 4 
lack, sisted in the social work then being developed College. He also organized the Michigan Country 


their at the Chicago Commons under Graham Taylor, — ‘Life Association , Michigan Collegiate Country 

Tures and at the University of Chicago Settlement Life Association, Ministers’ Short Courses, and 

Chi- funder Miss Mary McDowell. In order to acquire. _ Michigan | Conference of Social Workers. He was > 

four a better understanding of the new field of ‘in active charge of the arrangements of the © 

race, physiological psychology Dr. Mumford spent Second Conference of the International ‘Country 

t. In fi a year in graduate study at Clark University — Life Commission held at East Lansing, in 1927, 

s,a J in laboratory, lectures and seminars ; under the and he edited the Proceedings of this Conference. _ 
oad- J direction of President G. Stanley Hall. This — For twenty-five years he presided at the morning ee 


urse J was followed by a period of intensive work at session of Rural Progress Day at Western State 
trio =the New York School of Civics and Philan- Teacher’s College. Throughout his life, 


throphy. | scholar, teacher and organizer, Dr. Mumford was" 
FF Before coming to Michigan State College fo interested in and always kept in close: touch with © 
the he taught courses in Sociology « and Econom- practical affairs of rural society. 
are ics at James Millikin University and at Lombard — Professor Mumford is the author of Origins 
tent College. Dr. Mumford was a pioneer in many — of Leadership, Principles of Leadership ; “Rela- — 
ure, rural-social fields. His first work at Michigan tion of Economic Success of Farmers t to their 
are State was the organization of Farm Management — Standard of Living,” in Farm Income and Farm “4 
“of Field- Studies and Demonstrations, later Life, 1927; “The Agricultural Problem from the 
Point of View of the Sociologist,” Proceed- 


= County ‘Agricultural Extension Service. He 
began organizing county farm bureaus in 1913 ings, Land Grant Colleges and Universities, 

ms, ad ned farm bureaus i in 1915. - As State s: 1927; “The Next Steps in Rural Sociological Re- . 
= search, ” in American Sociological 


same period he also wrote extensively on many “cultural Experiment Station ‘Bulletins, “High 
phases of practical agriculture and | rural co com- School Communities in Michigan” and “The 

munity organization. Standard of Living ‘of Farm Families in 
For ten years he owned and “operated lected Michigan Communities.” He was atrans- 
Southwestern Michigan a fruit farm which  |ator of original sources from the French, and 
“served as a demonstration center for many of . author, in 1904, of the chapter on ‘Belgium ie 
the: then being developed by the Agri- Henderson’s Modern Methods to 

cultural Experiment Station. devoted few of his 


a In 1936, i in recognition of service in Extension a writing. RS 
in Michigan, Dr. Mumford was honored 
iE being made a member of Epsilon Sigma in 


Phi, N ational Honorary Extension Fraternity, — ¥ 
4 and he was presented with the Certificate of — 
~ Recognition by the Alpha Psi chapter (Michi- | 
- gan). In the gradual expansion of the county 


program, he in close 


him as an inspiring Budi cholarly teacher, 
friendly counsellor, and democratic leader - 


Michigen olle; 


State C 


— 
— 
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Jon | groups with a total attendance of some 140,000. Factors in Successful Agriculture,” in Annual 
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"Hamburger: The Awakening of Western Legal Thought ; The Plato's 
—_ Thought; Minar: Early Pythagorean Politics in Practice and Theory. Howard Becker .... 

Bryson and Finkelstein, eds.: Science, Philosophy and Religion. Second Symposium of the 

Bcc on Science, ne, and 1 Religion i in Their Relationship to the | Democratic | 


The Church in the Social Onder A ‘Study of ‘Anpices Social Theory’ from 
Maurice. J. Milton Yinger ....... 
Atkins and Fagley: History of American Congregationalism; Ziegler: The Broken Cup. * 
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Mukerjee: The Institutional Theory of Economics. J. O. 

Groves, Groves, at and Groves: Sex Fulfillment in Marriage. Harris, 

¢ Merriage and Family Life. Douglas W. Oberdorfer the ¢ 
W arner, Junker, and Adams: Color and Human Nature: Negro Personality Development in a a 


Northern City; ; Sutherland: Color, Class, and Personality; Brown, Davis, and Lee: 
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"McConnell, Scates, and Freeman: : The Structure Educational Research. ch. 
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Africans and British Rule. Paul Knaplund 
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Kahn: Our Sex Life. A Norman. E. Himes 


-Lorwin: Youth Work Programs: Problems and Policies ; Newman: | Employment Problems o 
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College Students ; Wrenn and Harley: Time on Their Hands; Folsom: Youth, Family, and 
Education; Youth and the Future. General Report of the the American Youth uth Commission. 
a Chambers: Looking Ahead with Youth. Read Bain .. sdiasuhoes 
“Consumer Purchases Study: Family Food Consumption. Family Expenditures for Clothi 
Family Expenditures for Housing and Household Operation. Miscellaneous Publications 
Nos. 452, 422, and 457, U. S. Department of Agriculture. James H. S. Bossard ...... 
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Schaffter: State Housing Agencies. F. Stuart Chapin ees 


“Maestro: Voltaire ond Beccaria as Reformers of Law. Hans von Hentig 
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Mon ond Society in Calamity. By Prem A. If, however, one overlooks Theodicy and the 
Sorokrn. New York: E. P. "Dutton and Com- _jmplication that Calamity is additional proof 
pany, 1 1942. Pp. 352. of the central theses of his Dynamics, Sorokin 
_ This is not Sorokin at his best but it is much — has done a good job of pointing out some causes 
better than his recent Call to Repentance en- — and effects of calamity. The analysis does opal 
titled The Crisis of Our Age. In Calamity, he i far ‘beyond common sense, but the systematic 
_ returns somewhat to the method and manner of | and critical treatment of the data are a con ; 
“The Sociology of Revolution and Social Mobility — tribution. He shows the differential results of 
which, I think, with Contemporary Sociological — the four types of calamity and explains these in 
Theories, are his best books to date. Although | cultural rather than in biosocial, trans- 
Calamity uses the frame of reference of the cendental, or leadership terms. He shows 
Dynamics, it isa systematic and objective anal- an extreme “positive or negative. ‘position is s sel- 
_ysis of the impact of war, ‘evolution, famine, dom warranted by the facts as in the dysgenic i 
and pestilence upon “social life. It fails ‘to be Vs. the eugenic effects of war (pp. 96-101). He 
convincing mainly when it is tied up to the a thinks famine and pestilence a are positively selec- 
trendless- flux, sensate- ideational dichotomy, tive. _ This is not convincing to me because of 


God. The 1 next ‘to ‘the last reads, cially” genetic, from socio-cultural ‘selection. “He 
they (calamities) become a part of Theodicy, should have given the methods used in con- 
the only educative instrument that by pitiless or- structing the interesting table on page | _ ec 
deal can restore the demoralized human animal It is questionable to assert that the “lethal 
and remind him of his Divine Mission on this power of war” ' has increased (p. 92) during ‘a 
planet.” The final sentence is, “It is up to us the “centuries merely becaus casualties have 


which of the ways out W we select.” If the trend- increased. The rate of ‘recovery from ‘wounds 


little power “to select.” If it is true that, “...— 
the principal steps in the progress of mankind 
toward a spiritual religion and a noble code of « 
ethics have been taken under the he 


wonders whether “Theodicy” should Bot ‘be 


less-flux theory is sound, we would seem to have aes 


"more and better progress. If this is the way tn Hl Sorokin that these — “tea caused grea 
works his wonders of religio-ethical progress, 7 of life. Sind iy 


certainly increased greatly with the passing 
centuries. Unless accurate rates are available for — 
casualties, as well as for direct and indirect — 
deaths, convincing generalizations cannot 
_ made. Since such data are available only after 


_ There are man y difficulties in the a 


— 
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which s seems to the thesis of the book. of given calamity are not identical 
_ Calamity as here defined is almost a con- indeed, are often opposite—for different indi 


z ‘stant factor in all societies. (Cf. war every two uals and groups of the society concerned. . m 
" years (p. 182) with famine, pestilence, and rev- Thus, a large part of his analysis is mere re - hostag 
s _ olution frequently following or preceding, espe- scription on the basis of selected reports. He reject: 


ture,” 
the 
tion il 


y is ‘merely continually emphasizes that the facts do not 


of the m many dynamic factors ‘warrant an extreme position regarding the effects 
: of the calamities under scrutiny; he even inti- 


2. Lack of data, for mates that a society may be integrated by other 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, to establish values than ‘ ‘transcendental” ones when he says, 
een | 


reliable trends. Far too much of Sorokin’ data the transcendental Kingdom of God’ (or 
are merely selected illustrations, the reactions — _its equivalent under different names) (p. 230). I 
of the intelligentsia to “contemporary ‘occur- An increasing number of individuals integrate &§ 
ences. This means the course of culture is de- their values on a non-transcendental basis; pre- 
- duced from the point of view of a small number — - sumably, societies might do so, as the Russians 
_ of literati who happen to have left records. appear to have done during the last generation; 
They ma may not even be representative of their most natural scientists and many modern artists 
own class and almost certainly are not repre- do; Possibly all science-based cultures eventually | 
sentative of the entire culture. Even at present, will. Many of our values which are most effec 


logic— 
new V 
th 
at 
“traditi 
“classe 
cates” 
remen 


x 


i the literati, upper classes, and intellectuals are S tive in promoting what we like to call — -shoulc 
a poor spokesmen for the entire culture: 80 per- tat are not in any sense “transcendental.” proph 
of the editors were anti-Roosevelt in 1936 Perhaps the greatest defect in Sorokin’s 
but he was overwhelmingly elected; the vocal, eral theory is his tendency to neglect the im- he is, 
literate isolationists made much more noise than _ pact of technology on the folk life of the masses J 0" 
_ their numbers warranted; the Shouting Town- while at the same time over-stressing the ide- Cal 
_ sendites frightened legislators out of all reason, aA ology of the thinkers and upper classes. He _ Somev 
etc. Suppose the 1942-Sorokin were taken as seems blind to the consistent technologically Je 0st ' 
Beg of our present culture by the mediated trend in Western culture away from the re 
Sorokin of 5000 a.p. and were used by him transcendental values and toward this- worldly not 
the 1942-Sorokin uses  Ipuwer as the “authority” _ goals and purposes. He is like Cato the Elder is dra 

on the Egypt of 2500 B.C. Our culture | would exhorting return to the values of a: ‘simple with 
look peculiar, ,to say the least. agrarian culture that no longer existed. Sorokin, “not 
a The overlapping and lag of movements - alling for a return to the “wisdom of << sensat 
it difficult to avoid selective bias, e.g., one ancients,” ” the transcendental Kingdom of 
should be careful about drawing conclusions as _ hating natural science like a medieval monk, Teturn 
to the effect of calamity in producing “ great having contempt for machines and material he is” 
_ men” on the basis of the dates of birth (p. 260). _ goods (though he personally likes them wal _ terest! 

If short and long periods are equated in the / enough), is a man divided against himself. terial 
estimation of stable and unstable social struc- However, in this book, on the factual a book 
tures, in establishing trends, and if the sensate- te- analytical side, he is temperate and critical— 
or ideational nature of a culture is deter- more like the natural- -science, preprophetic 
ey mined from the reports of clerics, political  Sorokin we used to know. He organizes much = 
writers, or other literati, distortion and con confu-— interesting data and most sociologists would The 
are likely to result. probably | agree with his general conclusions: J Cz 
Specific factors affect different persons, calamities are bad but some good results emerge Cor 
di fferent cultures, and different segments of the — _ (though it is doubtful whether one can say the a ; 
- same culture in varying ways. Sorokin’ s data . calamities cause the good results); they do af- a Thi 
pertain largely to the effects on the literati and fect different | persons and cultures differently; ten vy 
a _ upper classes. For earlier times, this is about — they do disrupt values and are also a factor Be, 
with ¢ 


5 = the only information available but it. is adequate | a in building new values; an integrated system 
for Sorokin’s purposes only if the literati are of values is “a necessity for persons and cul- 
a legitimate spokesmen for the entire culture tures. However, in a period of fluxing values — 
ae which is almost certainly not the case. aie - such as the present, when he tells us the “way — 
= is aware of these and other difficulties _ out” is a return to the Kingdom of God, if this 


_ and summarizes them well in his via of “po- means anything more (as it seems to) than 


the using all our knowledge, ‘skill, and imagination 


ane 
cially in earlier times). Thus, calamit 
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to to solve the problems that confront 1 us, he be- ofa ‘moralist who is , deeply concerned with ‘the 
comes prophet of doom rather than deliverance. — future of civilization in the face of the totali- 
Any scientist who prophesies gives dubious tarian challenge—red or brown, 
hostages to fortune. A man of our age who The author’s purpose is to open | the eyes of — 
rejects natural science, condemns “material cul- a the western world to the meaning and serious- — 
ture,” and turns to intuition, revelation, and ness of that challenge, and to show its roots. — 
the “wisdom of the ancients,” for social salva- kt is not merely a war menace, nor simply 2 a 
tion ‘illustrates the ‘ ‘restraining phase of —— I 
” which Sorokin so well describes (pp. 
85). That is to say, his idealistic dreams have — 
“been frustrated by the inexorable logic—or il- ‘consequence, in spite their con nflict. 
a events; the tired fighter for a brave His emphasis on the similarity of the two sys- _ 
new world returns to the comforting illusions tems, and the derivation of the second from the f 
of the past and of his own youth; he finds first, is most instructive, in contrast to the 
Be personal satisfaction in the plaudits of the — prevailing wishful thinking that seeks to glorify 
tradition-bound masses and the privileged — our military cooperation with the Soviets not 
clas ses. History moves on however; the advo- in realistic utilitarian | terms, but» in those of of 
~ cates of return to the past are forgotten or are alleged intellectual or moral community. a 
like Cato and Calhoun. A scientist Even more important is the point that. “totali- 
should not prophesy, but if he must, he should ‘tesian regimes are preeminently suited to the re- 
prophesy for the future, not for the rescientific quirements of an industrial organized epoch” 
past. Of course, -Sorokin may be right, but @. 163). In other words, we should not under- 
he is, there can be no social science; there can _ estimate Bolshevism and Fascism as temporary 
_be only Thomistic social philosophy. lapses into barbarism of a by-gone age. Their 
Calamity is a good book in spite of i theory and practice are barbarian indeed, but — 
somewhat on the side of elaborating the obvious. ‘not in the sense that they are -unadaptable to 
Most of the criticisms above are directed against es prose wal conditions. The trouble is that they fit 
“the religious philosophy of the author which modern life under certain circumstances. These 
not central to the thesis of the book but which — circumstances are not sufficiently clarified by the | 
is dragged in and thus may become confused author, leaving the thesis without the full 
with sociology in the minds of people who are weight analytical support one might have 
‘not sociologists. As a matter of fact, if these expected. The reason for the shortcoming is — 
sensate-ideational, Kingdom of God, ideas are -_Pethaps « due. to the fact that the author’s major 
overlooked, we could almost believe Sorokin is 


he is justly famous. As always, his style is in- - his presentation of the process of deterioration — 
teresting and challenging and the factual ma- — Europe has undergone la lacks decisive connecting | 


_ terial is amply documented. It is a well printed inks, Instead of giving us a study of the social . - 


& in spite of a dozen « or more typographical and economic forces which brought the German | 
errors as well as the British and French de- 
/ Rasp Baw 
on such arguments as an exaggerated 
f the alleged wrongd f the 
picture of t allege ongdoings o e Ver- 
“Te The onld’s Irom Age. By Hex sailles Treaty, the story of diplomatic quibbles, 


CHAMBERLIN. New ‘York: The y, 


Company, Pp. viii + 402. $3. Another weakness of the book is 
‘This is a book difficult to classify. It is writ- traceable to the literary and speculative in- 


ten with” the off-hand vivaciousness of the terests of Chamberlin. He is a of 
Russian thought of the nineteenth century and 
_ with an acumen that is the historian’s own. But — uses his knowledge to compile a picture of al- 


“foreign correspondent,” and at the same time | 


is not a_ 

- tematic time-analysis. It is rather a philosophical rection. This is the same misconception a 
_ essay on the social psychology and political be- - intellectual history which is present in the in- 7 

havior of the European peoples between the terpretation of Nazism as reaching back to 

World Wars, built upon the background of _ Barbarossa and Nietzsche, to Luther and Fichte, 
— happenings. Above all, it is the book — and whom chee. OF course, it is easy for a stu- 


historical book in the sense of leged Russian inclination in the Bolshevik di-- 


returning to the earlier type of work for which than political and economic. Be this as it may, 
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to fed enoug quotations i in any literature re fact, it is to the point of text- 
Se that would “prove” its inclination toward any é bookishness, but many readers may find this a 
sort of ideology. - Needless to ‘say, this is not welcome contrast to the usual vague and diffuse 


a scientific procedure. Even so, , Chamberlin ha discussion of the subject . Though too arid to 
written a book on Europe’ moral and intellect- 


_ interest the popular audience, the style is good, 
The book is long; most readers will find its 
_ salient features adequately presented in Part III, 
“The Situation Reviewed.” Sociologists will have 
much to find fault with in the rather narrow 
administrative view of democracy springing 
from the author’s training and experience. Lib 

Efficiency, By C.  erals’ will not share Millspaugh’ conservative 
a MILLsPAUGH. W ashington, D.C.: The Brook- ¥ belief that centralization iss basically anti- 


ings Institution, 1942. . Pp. x+ $22. $4.00. democratic. _ Nevertheless, , he has treated his 
: In Mannheim’ s terminology, American demo 


thoroughness and an attitude scientific 


racy has long since made the transition from 
revolutionary. “utopia” to accepted ‘ ‘deology.” praisal u unusual even i in academic circles. 


te catch the revolutionary flavor of democratic Princeton Uni 


4 ideals which challenged the royalist world of = Predece sors Malth 
their birth. _ Nevertheless we have found 


SPENGLER. Durham, North Carolina: 
University P Press, 1942. 398. $4. 50. 


ie: In his book | Millspaugh attempts a ‘detailed tae As always in reading the history of thought, 
aa - history of the evolution of democracy in this — the reviewer of this treatise is impressed with 
he country, with strong emphasis on its “latest the inter-dependence of ideas and theories and 
ae time » of test.” He finds that we have not done pe the seeming inevitability of the develop-— 
‘badly, though in our expanding country we © ment of certain lines of thought. One finishes 
= the glorious privilege of committing errors with the feeling that the social problems which 


convic 
a countr 


f government without suffering their full con- aroused eighteenth century thinkers in France States, 

were the “natural” outcome of the conditions the we 

ad a However, Millspaugh point nut that our mod- of the period and that the thinking here por and id 

ern concepts of democracy have strayed far trayed was also the “natural” outcome of these and wi 

rom Jacksonian fear of government and of conditions and of the prevailing background of 

bureaucratic centralization. To a large extent thought. One can see the same ferment at work Upea ] 

a we have lost the early faith in the common man in a society two hundred years ago, when status” - Sponsit 

4 Concern with efficiency, with distributive justice e Was giving way to innovation, as seems to be at" _ Vigor. 

and with economic security have had the result work in the Ww est since the latter part of the _ of the 

of * “eclipsing and partially discrediting the idea nineteenth century. With such a presentation & th 

of democracy.” These concerns have brought _ before him the reviewer finds it hard to believe ee 

ae expansion of the agencies historically and that we are today confronted with such — | be guic 

logically identified more with autocracy than _ Problems as we often like to assume. The gen- . “of sou! 

with democracy, namely, the executive and the eral aims of ‘society remain the same as om “they m 

bureaucracy. The groups that possess’ voting proposed in the revolt from_ absolutism in tries W 

_ power apparently think they have found in the eighteenth-century France and the general char- _ his plai 

strong executive an adequate means of realizing acter of the reforms advocated has not greatly be of 

- popular control in the interests of distributive — changed. The differences are found largely in little b 

E justice. The traditional defenders of democracy, the details—a difference to be expected under to Teco 

the elected legislatures, are losing rather -day bas] and mi 

—. gaining prestige. In short, people are now con- Such a treatise should help us to see our own — : culture 

cerned with economic ends rather than with po- _ problems in larger perspective and at the same will be 

Mea means. Institutionally and ideologically, time impress us with the uselessness of muh — 

tude te 


social theorizing where facts are lacking or are ‘UGE 
: ignored. Without such a basis, thinking on social J ‘tates. 
= book is a carefully written ob- problems becomes mere philosophical ‘specula- 


viously ; the product of a well-ordered mind. In _ tion or a game in the analysis of concepts. Both | 


the of democracy has become 
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bing BOOK REVIEWS 
of these processes may be but they 
may also be useless or even misleading. Thus Max Translated Bernard 

the relation of individual welfare to community §Miall. New ‘York: W. W. Norton and Co. a 

. - welfare was assumed to be the simple one of 1942. Pp. xxiii + 167. $3.25. 
coincidence, vis., that the welfare of the indi- The . of ‘Plato’s 7 
= and the welfare of all who constituted — Dewes Winspear. New Y 
community marched hand in hand. Certainly 

j such an assumption would never have been made 

_ the basis of a theory of human betterment ra 
the ‘meager facts then available had been Theory. By L. 

daly taken account of. But this belief has per- Press, 7942. "Bp. vit 143. 
sisted up to the present day and has done un- 

told harm when interpreted and put into prac- “To we must ‘look in order to find 
tice by ruthless men in the name of “natural” the origin of our modern ideas,” but platitudes a 
(economic) law. This is an inte esting simply worn smooth by long passage 

‘callow of “the social sciences, might well 
vats Tearn what a few platitudes 


< 
Hamburger’s little book (only 152 pages of 
Rout. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
text) is an excellent way to make the acquain- | = 


1942. Pp. 134. $1. 25. tance of the important Greek thinkers. The title 

Professor Routh taught at Quebec unfortunately belies the book, for it really deals 
teen to, and was for several years director of with: the much wider field of social thought — Os 
: the Institute of English Studies in  seguecertoersdl Tether than those ideas which a up law as = 


‘non- English peoples have left him with the the method of direct “over seven 
_ conviction that England has fallen behind other hundred passages taken from about one hundred 

- countries, notably Germany | and the United twenty works of more than fifty ancient writers 
States, in consciously directed efforts to. acquaint provide the essential stuff of the book. It is not, 
- the world with her cultural contributions, i however, a mere ragbag; through clever chrono-| 


and ideals. In common n with all thinking logical and topical arrangement each 
be is also placed in its ay appropriate ‘context. W hat 

upon England will devolve the burden and re- we have is actually a study in sociology of | 
‘5 sponsibility 0 of nursing a sick wo world to health and knowledge. The only faults are undue brevity — 
vigor. Although rather vague about the ; nature under prolixity may 
of the English remedy he is quite specific as to” Li esteem this a iaush-<a0 a tendency to mor- — 
how the emissaries of English culture are to be alize. Only those who have an unusually inten- 
- trained and chosen and how their work must — sive acquaintance at first hand with the Greek — 


be guided and supervised. He offers a good deal writings can get along without this little - vade- 


crisis ae he believ es s that when the war is over % 


4 of sound advice concerning the attitude which oe mecum, and even these thrice happy ones ‘might | 


they must take toward the peoples i in the ‘coun- welcome occasional aid. 

“tries where they are to work; but on the whole Sociology of knowledge of a much more 
his plans are too cut and dried, too academic to plc and intensive variety is provided by Win- 
be of much practical value. Readers of this ~ spear’s book. Here again the title does not do 


7: little book will be surprised at Routh’s failure full justice to the actual scope, for i in ‘Teality it 


to recognize that English traders, civil servants, COV ers the whole series of dev elopments of which 


and missionaries have been spreading English Platonic philosophy was an end product. 


culture for several centuries, and perhaps some 
_ will be annoyed by his superficial and inaccurate “reactionary y radical” who longed to establish 
is analysis of nationalism and his supercilious atti- in Attica an idealized Spartan oligarchy. More- 
ard second and buffer over, he demonstrates, leaning heavily on 
Minar’s dissertation, that many of Plato’s ideas, 
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*% = reviewer submits that it is the use of such 
vague notions: of “correspondence” which viti- sible for the way which students use 


AMERICAN 


Wi inspear (and, be it noted again, by < 
and we can be genuinely grateful for the results — 


ence on Science, Philosophy, and Religion in 


nevertheless a melancholy duty to point 
to blemishes that should be removed in Mater Their Relationship to the Democratic Way of 
writings. For example, there is much too muc 


reliance on a disguised but none the less Marxian _ 
dialectic, and on over-confident causal imputa- _ tions titled: The Natural and Social Sciences in 


"their Relationship to the Democratic Way of 
having mere analogy basis, For Life; Philosophy and Jurisprudence in Their 


_— Anaximander’s picture of the world, we might Relationship to the Democratic Way of Life; Be 


1ark, is the view of an individualistic entrepreneur. “" 
_ Sea and land are put forward as the central realities, oo Stake of Art and Literature in the Preser- 
vation of the Democratic W ay of Life; and 


notions conforming with the experience of himself 
and his fellows: the great rise in capacity Religious Background of Democratic Ideas. 
and markets. It is interesting that the earth which, poy _ The book is Telev ant to the sociologist in at 
@ ‘we may conjecture, corresponds to Ionian mercantile — least three of his roles: as teacher, as student 
enterprise, is “in the middle,” and in equilibirum. of the sociology of knowledge, and as man. Most © 
His observations of nature are symbolical expres- sociologists: are teachers, that is, they are paid 

: for a socal elt (page 12) to teach. As teachers of a subject matter how 


far and in what ways are they to feel respon- 


ae oy a ates some of the otherwise brilliant analysis. It : ‘subject matter? Much of Section I deals: with 
ould perhaps be unnecessary to criticize this fact that _ techniques derived from the work 


for the ay that Mannheim an and ph regimes for the maintenance and increase of 


We are here looking at an error vividly exempli-_ suggest that the teacher of science must apply 

fied by contemporary sociologists. oe Pate wider his scientific attitudes and techniques | ‘to a new 
ee flaw in Winspear’s work is that a solution of social problems or that he must 
 eceaalamaliy translating to fit the argument, and find ways of channeling religious drives into 
i this cannot be done conveniently, of di- _ Support of the social system which he wishes to” 
“a vining irony, sarcasm, and even emphasis where 1 reinforce. But to accept either of these alterna- : 
extant texts no basis for such tives is to dispense with that elaborate division 
subtilizing. of labor b by which the great advances of science 
_ These defects a are serious only if ‘repeated ahve been made possible. Scientific attitudes and 

tts for the merits of The Genesis of Plato’s techniques should indeed be applied to social 
Thought far outweigh them. Certainly Minar’s problems, but the scientific analysis: of cultures” 
Early Pythagorean Politics shows that Win- requires techniques relevant to such a ‘specialized 
_spear’s students can absorb his fertile ideas _ subject matter, techniques which include the 
without accepting some his more dubious scientist within his subject matter. The humor-— 
methods and conclusions. It is to be hoped that ous and | pathetic history of the analogical | $0- 
books like those by Hamburger, Winspear, and _ ciologies should remind sociologists at least of 
Minar, rather than futile collections of odds and the futility of a mechanical application of the 
ends of the sort recently perpetrated by Gittler any | i 


ort particular ot any physical science to 
“will guide American knowledge 


a his followers do exactly this kind of thing. é: their powers. In general, the various writers — 


thet, | “eee is it suggested as it might most prop- 
erly have been in a conference involving me 
tists, philosophers, and theologians that the 
scientist is after all not exclusively responsible 
"Science, Philosophy al Religion: Sym- for the fate of his society and that the 
_ posium of the Conference on Science, Philos- misuse of scientific techniques may be as 1 m 
= and Religion in Their Relationship to © ‘the fault of philosopher and ‘religionist. — a 
- the Democratic Way of Life. Edited by LyMAN The volume constitutes a rich source ‘book a 
_ Bryson and Louts Fin KELSTEIN. . New York: for the st student of i pacers of knowledge. A 


his volume 
re addresses at the Confer. 


“Se Life held in September, 1941, 2 at Columbia Uni- © 
Ss versity. The papers are divided into four sec- 
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careful ‘Gate of the found here to sity of Chicago, presents a summary of ‘the 

‘ gether t with those in the previous and in suc- - development of religion in those American colo- 
ceeding volumes will disclose significant trends — nies which later became the United States. His a 

z in the group life of scholars. Art and literature, summary involves a critical assessment of the 
Tepresented in the first volume, have their Various monographic studies of this period and 
“say ‘in the present one. And reports of the third a bibliography | which might well serve as the 
conference just concluded in New York indicate point for a sociological of the 
that “men of affairs” are to be invited to par- hi historical materials = 
ticipate next year (New York 7 Times: Septem- ‘The corrective feature o 
ber I, 1942; Vol. XCIX, No. 30, 9,901). In par- balance maintained between an book isin 
ticular the comments appended to the several the traditional picture of colonial religion and a _ 
papers give a valuable means of comparing _ thoughtless rejection of it. The fact that religion x 
of thought method among the ‘the focus of attention does not lead the 
varying intellectual coteries and to regard motives as exclusive 


"writers "indicate again and aj again that are opposite ‘camp a hearty and 
dedicated to the “increase in appreciation of the _ acceptance of the economic theory of history. | 

; supreme worth and moral responsibility of every _ Instead he points out the very mi mixed motives of — 
individual human person” (p. 68). Yet they shy the -colonists—mixed n not. only within the 
4 away from being human themselves. Scientist, — population of migrants but within the individual b 

_ philosopher, theologian—each clings to his pro- migrant himself. His picture does full justice to 


ry fessional role with p athetic earnestness. Each” a the non-religious majority in the colonial popu- 


wishes to be counted as a professional, a spe- _ lations—indeed, he demonstrates that the exist- _ 
c cialist—each seems to be afraid to be counted — ence of a non- -religious majority became a sig- i 


the pages a proper democratic ‘modesty, a sense “nial ‘religion itself. 

culture the scientist, the philosopher, or the sibilities it reveals to the sociologist who seeks 

= ‘theologian, should count for one and not more to use historical materials for research. The 
than one. Implicit in this attitude is a profound — sub-title of the book might well be “The Flower- — = 
- distrust of the oe man. Perhaps it is this _ ing of the Reformation.” ” The colonial period of 


aw Gissent 


a role than to be a 


person which stands athwart our advance that as a “Puritan within the Established ‘Church of 
the most serious threat to a democratic culture. — ~ England. In quick succession he became a Sep- 7 
- Perhaps sociologists could serve by ‘reminding aratist, then a Baptist; for a time he turned to 
scholars of the essential unity of personality, — the Quakers; ‘he finally died a Seeker, one of 
of the fact that in matters of ultimate social — those who were profoundly skeptical of all or- 
Br we are to be counted not as scientists, ganized religion as a pathway to the presence 


or oo as whole ‘men. of God. In him— —and in many other leaders of © iv 
ay Rock WELL the colonial period—is posed the problem of the 
_institutionalization of a religion of experience. 
The existence of such mental mobility within 
the framework of religious faith and | experience an 


ts as yet almost unexplored by competent so- 


Garrett Biblical 
Religion in Colonial America. By W oo Ware 


E _ REN Sweet. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
ons, 1942. Pp. xiii 4 367. $3. W desires to a study of 


fs ogists as. are concerned with the under- 
os standing of contemporary American life in terms i x 
of its cultural antecedents will find in this work 
at at once a corrective and a stimulant to their — ‘The Church in the Social Order. A Study of Pe 
thought research. Sweet, Professor of the Social Theory from Coleridge to 


History at the Univer- Maurice. . By C CyriL K. Guovy. F ‘orest Grove, 


of humility, a recognition that in a democratic The work is stimulating because of the pos- ctor 7 
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¢ University, 1942. Pp. 201. classes, as the Oxford Movement declared, or th 


Shane _ center of national solidarity, as Arnold thought: 
* Nineteenth- century, English churchmen faced but they did net consider it an agent of radical 


basic problems, according to Gloyn, These reform. 
were an increased secularization of life and 2 Thus Gloyn’s discussion of nineteenth- century 


7 growing indifference to religion, the problem of — _ Anglican theory reveals how closely religion is 
the relation of church and state, the strain of a 28sociated with other "aspects of life. W hile le the 


re 


_ divided society, and the influence of the spirit — -teligionist is seldom explicit, or even aware, of | 
_ of nationalism. Writing from the premise that * the secular influences on his thought, it is the 
contemporary churchmen face the same prob- task of the sociologist of religion—using such 
Jems, the author analyzes four representative _ material as Gloyn has presented—to trace out 
nineteenth- -century theories of the relation of connections and non- 
church” to ‘society. The result is an excellent Teligious 
group of essays on Coleridge, the Tractarians, ‘gos 
Thomas Arnold, and Maurice. Their excellence 
consists not in a sociological interpretation of 
religious theories—for that is not the author’s History of American: | Congregationalism. » 
problem—but in a succinct and clear statement Garus GLENN ATKINs and Freperick L. 
of the point of view of these important church- Boston Pilgrim Press, 1942. Pp. 
men. In the presentation, however, many of the $2. 00. 
~ problems of gp to the sociology of B Broken Cup. Three of Deter, 
religion reveal themselves, wherever men By Jesse H. Zrecter. Elgin, Illinois: Brethren 
attempt to state the relation of religion to other Publishing H Pp 
1942. 190. $2.00, J 
aspects of society, they almost inevitably demon- 
+ strate the role of religion in interhuman be- In many ny regards the | Congregational ‘Church 
havior. Religion, particularly in its institution- has had a much larger influence in the | 
_ alized form, is by no means an isolated phenom- States than its size would indicate. A competent 
enon, unrelated to ‘ “profane” " existence, but is _ history of its development is of interest, there- of 
2 closely connected with | economic, » political, and fore, not only to Congregationalists, but to all — 
other factors. students of religion. From many points of view 


___ In some ways the writers with whom Gloyn | ‘the book by Atkins and Fagley is a very com- P 
_ deals have a similar orientation to the problem — petent history of Congregationalism. The au-— 
; of the role of the | church. ‘They a are all con- _ thors, particularly — in their sketch of sixteenth a 
a cerned with the establishment of a unity of so- and seventeenth century beginnings, are ze well 


, ns over and above the obvious secular cleav- aware of the larger religious and socio-economic 
ages, through the religious ideal. They differed setting within which _Congregationalism devel- 
‘a rather widely, however, in their ideas of how | oped. Although e very little new 
: that unity was to be achieved. It is interesting primary research—that was not their task— - 
to note, in the account of these differences, how | they draw together many of the more detailed 
_ the various writers seek to keep the church in a rae studies of the Congregational Church in order 
position of power and yet preserve its own to outline the whole development, from British 
_ religious aim. The dilemma that they face ins background to the contemporary scene. 
this attempt is s continually revealed: if they * “San: Despite these qualities, the History of Amer- 
- not accept the established power arrangement— ican Congregationalism falls short in ‘other re- 
even many of the elements which might seem er gards. A book must be reviewed from the per: 
the Teligious ‘ideals—they face a "spective of a particular group of readers, in j 


they tend to sanctify the social and economic : The study may be highly praised by Congregs- : 
‘divisions which contradict the idea of religious tional churchmen, and 1 ranked : asa ho mem 
unity. ‘It is not surprising to those who know cae history, but it is of less value to the sociologist. 
the history of Christianity, that, of those dis- This is largely a result of the fact that the . 
cussed in the book, all but Maurice accept the major emphasis, particularly in the latter part 
basic principles of the established order, and of the book, is placed on the structural oe 
consider the role of religion to be a corrective of the history of Congregationalism. Formal or- 
4 to the spirit of trade, as Coleridge said, or a — ganization, while easier to record and describe, 


bond « of unity, softening the conflict between may not be an an adequate measure of the elation 
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urbanization, industrialization, war, and the like. His information about the community 
5 The paucity of data on these subjects makes it from an examination of available historical ma- 
impossible to” formulate hypotheses concerning terial, 
the impact of social changes on church influence E: participant ain and the keeping of a 
> and belief and/or the impact of Congregation- journal, Inv order to secure a somewhat com- 
(in its religious phases) on social change. picture of Brethren life in three genera-— 
In the chapter | on “The Growth of Social Con- tions, Ziegler interviewed and secured schedules 
~ cern” the authors write: “The move toward so- from all males who were 13-24 years old, those 
cial concern, although originating in who were 13-24 twenty-fiv -five years ago, and those 
churches, | extended far and was taken up.. who were 13- 24 fifty years ago. . He included 
enthusiastically: by many secular organizations those. who were raised in homes where 
oe ” (p. 255, , italics mine). This is a crucial both parents were Brethren and only those who 
- premise, but there is no kind of controlled ob- now live in the community. It is apparent that — 
3 ~ servation to substantiate it. By their own testi- the reliability of the data depends upon the 
_ mony, Washington Gladden, outspoken liberal ability of many of the interviewees to recall 
r the turn of the century, “. . . was opposed, — accurately facts and beliefs of twenty-five an 4 
_ ridiculed, threatened, driven out of more than — fifty _ ago, we they were a a to give 
one position . . .” (p. 249). “The development 
in social responsibility was largely outside offi t 
church organization. is surprising how and conclusions. For the most part the 
- little emerges in the records of the early Coun- — was well aware of this limitation. One should — * 
ils” (p. 251). The Council for Social Action a also point out that there is little chance of gen- a ; 
up in 1934, ‘ “went beyond the churches’ eralizing directly from this data to other Breth- 
existing interest in social problems.” It was the ren groups, because the group studied is not 
__ expression of the interest of a minority. One only not a random sample, but it is small. There eS 
_ must not forget that there have been ‘ $ ‘secular” ae: were forty-nine boys in the youngest generation, i 
minorities interested in social problems for some twenty- four who were boys twenty- five years: 
- time. The precise role of the churches in social ihe ago, , and seventeen who were boys & 
change can be revealed by carefully con- ago. 
trolled studies. data gathered revealed no startling facts. 
a It is not that Dr. Atkins and Dr. Fagley | are a We believe that the author, who was well ac- 
unaware ¢ of socio- -economic factors in the devel- ie quainted \ with the | situation before the study, 
opment of Congregationalism—they ‘refer to. could have made very reliable guesses concern-— 
i rather frequently, particularly i in ‘the early ing the changes in religious ideas, family life, 
pages—but those factors are not recreation, economic practices, etc. , without any 
integral part of their perspective. to a schedule. In a word, the Brethren 
4 Ziegler’s book is concerned with a : pahiens have become less and less distinct as a cultural 
of much more limited scope. It is an attempt to group during the last fifty years, have reflected 
5 study the cultural changes that have taken place general tendencies of rural America in —— 


limited fashion. His research has the virtue sim- 
ply of making this information more and 


during three generations in a community 
: Brethren. T he approach is more directly socio- 

logical than the study of Congregationalism; more convincing, 
there is ‘explicit attention given to problems of The main limitation of the study a 


~ methodology. In dissertation fashion, the book — sociological point of view, however, is not its 
P opens with a brief, eclectic discussion of culture _ limited applicability nor the somewhat obvious © ; 
s) and culture « change. This is followed by a useful quality o of the data, but the failure to de velop 
of the history of the Brethren and an test any significant hypotheses regarding 
outline of their rites, creeds, and observances. _ the ‘Meaning of the change in the Brethren com- 
‘The community studied is a a rural group in ‘munity. Did the fact that these people ‘were 
7 Carroll County, Maryland, a community which Brethren have anything to do with the nature 2 
_ the author believes is quite typical of Brethren = speed of the change, or is this simply a 7 quiere 
parts the state and rural coming into contact with urban 
ye tell us 
“out the country. He was fully aware that this E>. 
could not be statistically and was 
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[ERICAN “SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
mentions factors as dynamics complete list Waldenses colonists and 
te ease of communication, their descendants in America. There is a fairly 
consolidation of bibliography on the W aldenses in 


an account of the ‘references to Waldenses in 
is of “many of the writings. This amounts to an addi- 
“reasons for the previous isolation, : for in the tional annotated 

new day both _ religious and the socio- 

economic Meaning bad isclation in the 


Social A Study i in M fethods 0 
ing Data. By Grorce E. LUNpBER 


on social research. 
identification with quantitative ‘techniques, his 


_ Waldensian settlements in the United States “a ot frequent participation in methodological battles, 
SS South America, with most attention ¢ given to the fe and his persistent enthusiasm | for research have 
group in Valdese, North Carolina. Since the all given him an unusual familiarity with the 
“i ce Waldensian settlements in the New World are 3 subject. This second edition, almost a complete 
aa _ neither numerous nor large, their influence has — rewriting of the one which appeared a dozen 
es “A not been widely felt. Nor does it seem likely years ago, takes its place as as the most distin- 
Rags ie that this story of their migrations and colonies, guished sociological text of this type. It not only 
: ag filled as it is with a host of specific “Tames, adds new material to the old edition, but at- 
- dates, and places, will be of very general in- _ tempts a less controversial and more practical 
- terest. It will appeal, rather, to those who were approach. Controv ersy, however, has not disap- 4 
Z oot of or are familiar with the situations ~ peared, for a running battle is fought with the ; 
alleged school of non-quantitative sociologists. 
Unfortunately for its pres use as a In his opening chapters the author ‘defends 
of data ‘in the development of the sociology of | the possibility and utility of exact social science. 
— religion, the book makes very few references to Holding that all subject matters are susceptible — Se 
_ the religious doctrines of the groups with which of scientific comprehension, he shows that the | woe 
it deals. It says bagen-yeegh nothing about the same objections now advanced against the pos- § able 
_ sibility of social science have in the past ben true, 
advanced against the now mature sciences. tthe 
may exist between Trenchantly and effectively he disposes of | the ditio 
belief and non-religious behavior—tracing the ‘every-case-is-different” and the “science-is- -to0- 
—— that run in both directions—will find i impersonal” slogans, as well as the ‘ ‘complexity,” | | i ected 
little to guide him in this volume. For such — “subjectivity,” “intangibility,” and ‘ ‘unpredict- &§ elimi 
Purposes, it would be essential to know if -of-social- phenomena” bogies. But having to it 


= 


| 
succinctly and convincingly proven that social utopi 
science is possible, he has to explain why itis need. 


~ workmen and farmers afterwards, o or whether 
= religious label was only incidental. If it Ah nevertheless backward, This he does in the usual ~ quan 


seen that their Teligious beliefs were ‘really manner by citing human prejudices and sent logic 


_ ments in social matters—“the gullibility of vast just | 
it would be necessary to describe their numbers of otherwise apparently intelligent solve 
doctrines and beliefs carefully and to trace out — people to the propaganda, quackery, and improb- 


which they had undergone. hile ‘it if of the day. In crises, he says, ‘the 


the grounds that it did not present its case ina or convincing even a large number of scientists of 
way that was to ‘Sociologists, it seems 1 un- = diabolical intentions of “The Enemy’ for 
world conquest, enslavement of the people. . . : 
_ Upto this point many sociologists would agi 

‘But the next proposition—that ‘propaganda, 

and the of the 
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recede in favor of exact think- of the of 
ing about social matters—is more dubious. Lund- interpersonal and of the forms of 
berg evidently feels that the application of sci- cial bookkeepir ng. Quite rightly, he avoids pre- 
entific methods and the improvement of scientific senting the elements of statistics, an entire sub- — 
uae will eventually change the hindering — - ject in itself, and avoids weighting the book with = 


Pa 


attitudes. Indeed, such h change : must come about, — tor too many demographic techniques, which | are 
because, “of the various methods which man has i. “mainly limited to biological phenomena. Instead, 
b> _ employed in his age-long struggle to adjust him- | he concentrates on those techniques designed 

self to his environment, there is one method . ae . Chiefly to measure social relationships, and gives 
the scientific . Which has proved itself incom- an excellent brief account of sociometry. The 
_ parably superior to all others in the results it has — level of difficulty does not always remain the a 
achieved. -,..A method which has proved itself same. Some parts, such as the description of i 
effectively i in one field of human adjustment the equal-appearing-intervals technique in atti- 


= be employed also in those fields where tude scales, will be harder than other parts, such ~ 


® man’s adjustment and control is relatively im- as the chapter on questionnaires. This — “ 

perfect, namely, in his social relations.” But Ness, however, is not prominent and is well nigh 
Lundberg does not provide. a theory o of the social impossible to avoid in a book of this scope. As . cs 

= functions of non-rational beliefs and sentiments — e an exposition of research techniques — hile 

= would enable him to predict their gradual ial methodology behind them, the book stands 

displacement by exact scientific notions. i alone. It he stud written, witty, and concise. The 


parently he views ouch attitudes as sur- 


er human affairs in terms ns of Devils, as 

Evil, Sin, and other such concepts.” He waxes: 
bit emotional himself in these Office of Population 
“prejudices. In short , his sociological theory Princeton” University: 

to find no place for non-rational elements, i. 
despite what we know empirically of their im- The “Conceptual Structure of ‘Educational 


portance in social life. At least he offers no search. ‘By T. R. McConneLL, Dovetas E. 
refutation of the view that non- -rationality, pre- Scates, and FRANK N. 
cisely because of its non-rationality, is essential 3 


x 


to societal existence and t therefore not Teplace- 
by exact scientific reasoning. This view, if 
true, implies that though scientific methods are _ tures held in ‘connection with the Fiftieth on 
_ the same whatever the subject matter, the con- niversary Celebration of the University of 
ditions | surrounding their application are not the Chicago is quite a a pleasant surprise. Negatively 
sg same; and that the conditions limiting social — speaking, it is not what the sociologist objects © 
science are capable of only a slight amount of | to most in the discipline known as Education: a 
£ elimination. Lundberg’s position, which is pushed -_ collection of clichés gathered from other disci- 3 


to its logical ‘conclusion envisions a and unrelated to social forces and 


‘utopia, evidently arises from a propagandistic pirical facts. On the the three con- 


quantitative techniques, he takes socio- investigations should provide fundamental data 

3 - logically inexact stand that social problems are with which to make inferences concerning the 

: just like physical problems, and therefore can be _attainability of certain ends and values” (p. 1), > 
solv ved by social science—as soon as the hinder- that research eee a faith in a method of ‘ies 


need, Ironically, in order to crusade for here emphasize that ‘ ‘scientific 


‘ie confuses truth with social pee ers tried” (p. 35), and that “educational research 
_ _Lundberg’s account of the research techniques ~ is directed toward the solution of some problem 
_ themselves i is on the whole non-controversial and ch has arisen in practice or which arises when * 
_ excellent. He gives a lucid and enthusiastic a -_ attempt to work out some plan of procedure’ FI 
count of the evaluation of samples, of the con- =. 38). The most valuable and suggestive is 


struction of schedules, questionnaires, and scales, Freeman’ discussion of ‘ ‘Concepts 
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AMERICAN | 
ne iene ” Freeman insists that to i its exposition n of successive approximation 
_ “educational research differs in its motive mk methods of multiple curvilinear correlation and 
z “a emphasis from research i in the pure sciences, and a5 joint relations. The author prefers freehand © 
ee difference | grows | “out of the ‘distinction ‘a. curves unless there is a special reason for using 
tween a profession or an art and a science” mathematical ones. As a clear non-mathematical © 
oe (p. 38), and concludes that ‘ “Education is . presentation of quantitative correlation in time 
_ practical enterprise” and that “research in edu- series an } analysi and other straightforward prac- 
; cation “differs from research in a science in that tical a applications this book remains the best 
it deals with situations, which may be made up 
of diverse nature not capable of C. McCormick 


wat from, and the problem” — “The Social Self. By Victor E. HELLEBERG. Law. 
46), and “is not, in itself, a science and _ Fence, Kansas: Privately 1941. Pp. 
therefore does not demand the creation of new $2, 00. a 
scientific concepts.” Consequently, “it leans ‘This ‘stimulating little volume stands in the 
heavily on the sciences, chiefly the _ and the line of a great tradition as an attempt at ex- 4 
biological sciences” ‘position, synthesis and further development of 
Obviously, Freeman’s analysis comes nearest ideas of James Mark Baldwin, 
to what the sociologist conceives as the most George H. Mead, John Dewey, Charles Horton 
fruitful methods and goals of education. Asa - Cooley, and others. Its central thesis is that 
result, this remarkable be an biological, mental, social, and 


tion. The dynamics of development, from ‘the 
. simplest unicellular organisms to the most com- 


Hofstra College sociocultural systems, is found in the capac- 
Methods By a y of the organism to select by its Tesponses the 


mf characters that enable it to survive. These ac- 
oe EzeKIEL. New York: John Wiley & — Inc., 7 tivities use up tissue which i is replaced by growth, 
1941. Pp. xix + ‘531. $5.00. 


te thus modifying structure, however slightly, in 
Although thle: edition adds nothing accordance with the developing activities. But 
essential to the original, it represents a some- a since structure, when once acquired, limits func- 
< | What more finished piece of work. ‘There is a tion and determines the course of future action, 

new chapter the applicability of f error the way to further development lay most open 


‘fee to time series, the treatment: of the to those forms that did not undergo too rigid 
_ important Bean short-cut method of sraphic a specialization, but maintained a considerable — 
correlation is improved, more emphasis is placed _ degree of primitive 
logical criteria in curve fitting, and the older The original sensitivity of protoplasm basic 
_ terminology is replaced by the to the stimulus-response behavior of the organ- 
The title of the book is too inclusive, since evolutionary process proceeded, enabling the or- 
only quantitative methods of correlation, with -ganism to reconstruct the pattern of activities. — 
& emphasis on those of common use to agricul- Thus emerged the human biological inheritance 
tural economists, are covered. Except for brief | (capacities for sense discrimination, awareness, 


‘reference ‘to the: correlation ratio, the whole feeling, symbolization, etc.) essential to the de 
range of non-quantitative methods of correlation, velopment of meaning, foresight, and self- 
including coefficients of contingency, bi-serial ; consciousness which made it possible for man 7 = 
-tetrachoric r, and the like, which often must to add to his biological inheritance a social and «peril 
_ be used by psychologists, - sociologists, educators, cultural inheritance based on invention and com- — and 
others, is omitted. Such important recent «task 
a developments as R. A. Fisher’s improved meth- a: This process has reached its culmination in the 
od of fitting orthogonal polynomials and Se- scientific method, which Helleberg views as “the 
wall Wright’ s theory of path coefficients are — evolution process . . . become self-conscious “te 
main distinction of the work continues his stand methodologically with those sociologists 
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vi view the current trend i in significent. the personalities of the teeters 
_ “pure science” as representing, not “the wave were found to be of great importance. For ex- — 


the future,” but a The ample, in no instance did tester . A find 


evolutionary form of self- is grade girls a and high boys re- 


—_- guidance of conduct. Pure and oa sponded better ‘to reproof. Again, praise was 


3 ‘practi “and “the findings of science are never B; yet tester A’s seventh a 
complete until they are worked out into the arts reacted better to the word “ood? than to 
‘ pe is regrettable that the book is marred by Ue The impl ns of this set of experiments a 


rge number of mechanical defects of clear. Praise, blame, reward, punishment, 


ss geproof and the like must be interpreted in the 
Jessen light of the nonsymbolic situations of which they 
Duke University are a part. Honeyed words from the mouth of 
»® Effects of Praise and Blame as Incentives _ of identical air vibrations from the vocal folds 
to Learning. By H. O. 
It is now becoming ‘increasingly clear that 
‘i many of the perennial problems of the biological — 
and the social sciences are in reality pseudo- 
_ problems. Semiotic confusions and failure prop- — be 
erly to emphasize the role of the situation have Jones. York: Columbia 
_ made for unnecessary difficulties. At least the a | Press, 1942. Pp. xi = 259. $2. oe 
nature -nurture issue has practically ceased to 
_ trouble us, and there is reason to believe that English culture with bourgeois morality might be ee 


our “attitudes toward the | praise-blame twins— — astonished, if they read this book, to know that cae 
the heroes of this monograph—will follow a in the “good old days” of Georgian England 
& pattern. As Schmidt tells us in his review >: flourished a cult of rakery so extremist in — 


@iter 


character as” to make even ‘modern libertines 
Ww with us can be traced to the failure of the earlier _ blush i in embarrassed shame. Here was a pp 7 
_ writers to study the subject’s own interpreta- — of English history that produced a great array es a 
- tions, to learn if what the experimenter regarded — of clubs and convivial societies devoted to the © a #0 
blame was so regarded by the recipient. Many art of gambling, wenching, drinking, rioting, 
of the older studies which allegedly treated blaspheming, , and other vices that happened to 
learning were / probably dealing largely with af be popular at the time. _ In a sense these clubs ~ 
~ motivation. And when these difficulties are added © "represented a form of organized crime, though Bs 
_ to those of poorly controlled variables and mud- _ the hell-raising and carousing for pleasure’ s sake = 
thinking the persistence of “unsolved tended to distinguish this form of- anti- social 
problem” can be easily understood. from the crime-for-profit pattern of to- 
a was largely to throw light on the social- day. Nor were the memberships in these clubs - 
is interaction angle that Schmidt conceived his re- A restricted to the young bucks; many old sinners, — 
x searches. He was particularly curious about the some prominent in social ‘and political circles, 
“ effects on his subjects of the personalities of two had their fling at rakery. One of England’s titled 
_ different testers, and, secondarily, to note emo- _ citizens, © Sir Francis Dashwood, had a long 4 
tional concomitants as evidenced from respira- though perhaps undistinguished career a 
tion and pulse rate. The ‘mechanics of his ex ‘profligate and as a postmaster- general. 
periments appear to have been quite adequate ‘Much of the material in the book is 
and his statistical analyses above reproach, The we with recorded anecdotes relating to personalities . 
task was to work on a code or substitution test. and the exploits groups. Unfortunately, little 
The affective stimuli were. “That was very good attention is given to the structural features of . 
- (poor)” or “You are doing very well (poorly)” — the clubs—to their organizational and cere- 
or “You have | done very well (poorly).” ie monial patterns, their symbols, their secrecy, — 


of the literature, much of the confusion still 


_ The findings of the physiological section of and the relationships of the members to e each a 
“the were neither striking nor Other.” omission no doubt was due to the 
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% difficulty. in securing reliable documentary evi- 
dence, but it does diminish the sociologist’s _Vealing diagrammatic representations, three o 
terest in the volume. Nevertheless, students of _ ders of economic environment. These are re- I 
z= and fraternal societies will recognize some (a) the ecologic, including climate, 


€ 
inter-relationships with 


land. ‘American Brotherhood of Posie entire organization as it sets the 
Pups may be criticized for going on an annual _ limits and possibilities of economic life; (b) the 
bust, but at least they have En mechanical or technic environment, comprising 
on their side. tools and technological equipment, systems of tiona 
is the opinion of the that ethical storage, transport, etc., and mecha- those 
revolution late in the eighteenth century created nisms of exchange, money, banking, and credit; = = and 
moral climate in which such institutionalized (c) the institutional environment with its 
__ rakery could not survive. By 1800 most of the 1g organization of social relations, institutions and [i by 2 
clubs had disappeared altogether or had change traditions, beliefs, science, and cul- 
their character. The efflorescence of fraternalism tural values, in which economic life is more or — Socu 
in the English-speaking world during the nine- iS less harmoniously set. There are also the three — in 
teenth century probably occurred because such _ corresponding levels of equilibrium of men any 
forms of associations, with their ideologies" ae means and ends in the environments. But, he 
brotherly love and Christian ethics, were more _ iis points out, “In an organismic view of economic — 
with the new standards of activity, the equilibrium of forces and relations 


on | the fraternal — of the ninete 5 final level of synthesis of all values by the 
framework of culture” (p. 65). The analysis of 
_ this “synthesis” or “Gestalt” (a term frequently — 
“used by him) is the core of his contribution. | . 


meee “no choice in the economic field can 


oo only does Sates Mukerjee again cut be appropriate or ‘rational’ which is inconsis-_ 
= much underbrush to get to sound and tent with human norms and values” (p. 69); 
_ sturdy timber, but he points out and captures _ “the economic | system works within a univers? 
new salients. Not content with showing the - of meanings and values” (p. 197); these — 
‘greater scientific - adequacy of functional eco- must be assumed as “data” (p. 69); they are 
nomics as set forth by the Institutionalists as - the individual and group determinants of activity. a 
compared with the unrealistic and archaic stereo- Finally, they ‘ ‘embody themselves in concrete 
types, abstractions, and mechanics of Classicism, planning or changes in the existing sys- 
advances institutional economics itself to new tems of social _Telations and activities” (p. 70). | 
aches, In the first place, occasionally using -— For the above-stated three levels there are — 
_ the term “sociological economics,” he illuminates — three respective major norms, viz., biological — 
economic behavior by means of modern socio- survival, technological efficiency, and aggregate 
logical principles, especially as developed in ‘social welfare, solidarity and progress, all im- 
ecology, biological sociology, social psychology, — plicated in one another (p. 84). The a 


and the sociological theory of institutions; sec- of social norms—their universality, their bio- 
only; he not only analyzes: the institutional — logical, psychological, and sociological bases, the 

nature of social value as it conditions and order of their importance, their all- -pervading 
andres individual desires and motivating influence, their variant forms in dif- 


ferent social and ‘economic systems, the ide- 
ologies i in which they are cast—and social plan- 


posive social nd economic planning as an agency. and progress, as these relate especially to 


in the attainment of progress goals. eT A sev economic behavior and welfare, constitutes the 

c Beginning with the relativity of e c burden of approximately two- thirds of the book. 
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It is the task of help riage. This book is a answer to this: 
he social in their functional ‘relations. One of the criticisms frequently 
- many of the efforts towards sex education is oll Pa 

a as well as a sizeable group of sociologists, [a the approach is so varied, depending upon the _ : 

have s¢ sought to keep their disciples free of value special: training of the instructor, that it results 
4 : _ judgments (wertfrei), confining their analyses i in much confusion for the student, In other 
to data and mechanical techniques. words, the is considered only in its 


even teleological considerations. the Groves’ work. Here te varied 
Mukerjee’s critique is paralleled at the moment of sex education are dealt with 
&. by another significant work by an economist Me with accuracy but as an integrated whole. ee uN 
with institutional interest—Frank D. Graham’ authors are to be congratulated upon 
4 


"Social Goals and Economic Institutions (1942) their appreciation and exposition of sex as only 
—in which the essentially purposive nature of all one problem in marriage. This cannot be shown ; a 
_ science, including economics, is treated. So) than by a direct quotation: “It needs to a 
_ Mukerjee examines his main | points from so be cunphasiond that sex life is exactly like the 
_ many angles as to give the impression of. repeti- other aspects of the living together of the e 
tion, but he does, by constant reiteration, drive > young husband and wife. All along the line 
_his points home. If his work gets the reading it _ there has to be compromise and mutual adjust- 
deserves, it will require much explaining : away Ai ‘ment as each brings his or her habits to the 2 
_ by the more orthodox Institutionalists and the mutual: undertaking of a life fellowship.” 
Classicists, if traditional postulates are to chapters on Sex Hygiene, Birth Control, 
and Pregnancy and Childbirth are especially — 
ghost of ‘many of their pretensions. Tnci- noteworthy for their clarity of | exposition, 
dentally, students of the theory of social insti- : dom of approach and soundness of advice. The 
tutions will find here valuable - additions to their reviewer, a practicing physician in daily contact a 


critical eye. ‘They. are in 1 complete accord with 
are yee modern medical opinion and furnish the answers 
af to many of the questions paramount in the minds 
many young husbands and wives. 


‘sit 0 Nebraska 
rsity of 


oe New York: Emerson Books, 
Pp x + 319. $3.00. 


Rarely has it been the rev iewer’ ’s privilege to 6 
a book which he can so whole- heartedly pany, 1942. $3. 00. 


dorse as this latest volume by the Groves. volume, addition ‘to the ranks 
authors have perhaps" the widest experience of of text books seeking to provide * ‘preparation 
any group, not only in clinical family counseling a for marriage and family life,” is ‘a manual of 
but also in the field of sex education, in which — -_conventionality for newly-weds. Its passive ac-- 
have been true pioneers. The courses which _ceptance middle- class 1 mores in and 
ye organized and conducted at the ‘Uni- 

: “versity of North Carolina have served as “pat- ers, a will not be satisfied with being manipu- 


= for similar courses being developed at ‘. by such cultural compulsives. The work is | 


rapid rate in educational institutions elsewhere. 
OW ith this rich experience both in —_ and has the typical ‘strong and weak points of such 
"presentations. Documentation is sacrificed for 
readability, Generally its uneven treatment is 
too extensive and not intensive ‘enough. Many 2 
- bride and groom. | Every physician knows of the _ concepts are vague and lacking in rigorous defini- — 
Increasing desire of the outh of today for tion, for author constantly Substitutes 


o the proper approach to la ce for. objective analy sis. . Too often | some 
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as the solution ¢ Color, Class, and Personality, B 
tos a problem. (“Romance comes from SUTHERLAND. Washington, D.C. 
2 _ within.”) Mrs. Groves presents some valuable om Council on Education, 1942. Pp. x xxiv + 135. 

Many of the data presented in the book are BRowN ArtHurR P. D VIS, a d Unves 
drawn from the files of the ‘Marriage and Family 


Council, Inc., of which Mrs. Groves is New York: Dryden 


The case materials, however, are + 108 1082. $4. 25; School Edition, ‘$3. 


treated, since most of them are so abbreviated al, is mare like Fra- 


and torn out of context that they become of _zier’s Negro Youth at the Crossways than it is 
_ doubtful value. The author follows the practice like any other of the American Youth Commis. 
_ of giving short excerpts from clients’ letters _~ ’s studies of Negro youth. Frazier followed | 
illustrate the existence > of many c courtship and the plan of the other youth studies and confined | 
marital problems. These serve as intellectual himself mainly to the age-class 16-24 whereas 
teasers, for in most instances the disposition o of & this study deals with 528 adults and 280 children | 
‘such cases is not mentioned. In addition a | (12 and under). This is defended on the ground | 
non-essential cases illustrate obvious points. — that you must understand the personality de- 
Fewer case histories treated in more adequate — velopment ¢ of adults in order to understand the 
_ fashion to document the dynamics of marital and _ personality development | of youth. This is true, 
ae family adjustment would be more valuable to but it results in diminishing the comparability 
the student. of data between the northern and the border 
‘The author is at her best in discussing the cities. Both books are largely case study mate- 
z ES psy rchological aspects of marriage and the family. ne rial but Frazier gives two cases at considerable 
. presentation of the emotional conditioning | 8 length and in general does not present his ma- 
of infants is good. Likewise the discussion « - terial in such hodge-podgy fa fashion. He also deals 
_ personal adjustment is adequate, but there is with fewer psychopathic cases and selected his — 
evidence of overemphasis upon the vaguely de- cases so as to be roughly representative of the — 
fined ‘characteristic differences” i in point of of Negroes | the three socio-eco- 
nomic classes. In : spite of my negative criticisms 
of F razier’s book (American Sociological Review, 
mined without proper regard for the role of _ Feb, 1941, pp. 130-31), I think it is a better @ — 
culture in producing them. A major weakness job. than this one. Its shortcomings are largely . q s I 
ies the book is the failure to emphasize _ those of the method ompeny ed whereas the pres- wome 
_ the influence of cultural pressures on human be- ent volume does not even use the case study 
havior. Mrs. Groves either ignores this aspect of method for all it is 
problems, or all too often takes too much It concurs with all the. other stodies 1 in show- 4 
for ‘ing that “color counts” heavily in Negro 
The text is loosely and lacks integra- ‘sonality formation and functioning. In general, 
tion. The discussion of family roles tends to be “light i is right” and “black is lack.” ” To be “dark 
; _ segmentalized, and the familiar useful concept of and high” ‘or “light and low” complicates life 
._ “a the family as a “unit of interacting personalities” & for the Negro but in the great majority of 
is missed. Chapter summaries might well have 4 ‘cases he makes adequate adjustments in spite of 
occupied part of the extensive space devoted to this. However, relatively few lightskins 
emasculated cases found in the lower classes which range from 


<4 


brown to black. In the sample (805), 40 per- 
OBERDORFER cent of the 110 skin males and 50 ‘percent 


WARNER, Burorp i. JUNKER, of the males “a females 
A. ADAMS, W ashington, D.C.: Ameri- were lightskin “while 62 63 percent were 
can Council ¢ on Education, 1941. Pp. a darkskin. Light - skin and high status seem to sah 
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4 class while only 20 percent of the 164 darkskin 
. ae a Color and Human Nature: Negro Personality — males and only 4.7 percent of the darkskin fe- = 

. 
‘| 


“The book is organized around the 
of color and socioeconomic class. Thus, with — directed. He shows how the Negro is whe oo 
four socio-economic categories (upper, “upper- from participating in the American Dream 


es - middle, lower- middle, and lower) and four color — before he is born. No Negro | in America in any _ 
aaa classes (passable, lightskin, brown, and dark), — class, north or south, has ever been reared 

A. sixteen male and female “social” personality — under conditions comparable to those which 
types are possible. These categories are surround the white child; yet most of the Ne- 
Pp. cussed in six chapters which, with an initial groes, in spite of miserable educational and 
chapter on “ “The Negro Individual in Society” economic opportunities with the resultant high 
ra- a a final chapter on “The ‘Signifi- = morbidity, death, and crime rates, are ‘fairly 


cance of Color,” makes up the body of the adjusted and much happier than one might 
book. That there “social type”—“. . . that expect. They are patient and hopeful—of much 
Z Bae: of his make-up which i is contributed by the i more than they are likely to get. However, ‘it a ee 
society in which he lives . . . .”—corresponding to should be ‘mentioned that Charles Johnson 
of the 32 categories is not convincingly shown conclusively that the happy-go-lucky, 
shown, , but it is clear that color plays an impor- __ singing-in-the-moonlight southern Negro is as 
tant part in all the intra- and interracial adjust- mucha myth today as he was in the too fre- 
ments of Negroes. However, the lighter the color quently romanticized days of slavery. The same go 
the higher the status, i.e., the closer the undoubtedly true—or truer—of northern 
Negro approximates “the white in color and  groes. An upper class N Jegro, north or south, 
hee, the more keenly he feels the discrimina- is much more like upper class whites of the .—t 
tions imposed by the whites. He probably com- same occupation than either are like lower class _ 
pensates for this to some extent by derogating people, white or black. All the evidence indi- 


lower class Negroes perhaps more severely than cates that the differences, | given similar back- — 
upper class whites do lower class whites, though grounds and equal present opportunity, between 
_ when one hears employers and their ideological — _ white and black are not any greater t than th 
hangers- on talk about workers, and ‘especially between brunette and blonde. 
union workers, one is inclined to be doubtful. Negroes share and even concur in many of — 
Lightskin upper class men are not so likely to the white stereotypes about Negroes—usually, 
j be race leaders (“trace men” as contrasted to of course, imputing these traits to Negroes who 
S leaders or achievers in other fields) as darkskin : belong to some category other than the speaker. 
_ upper class men are. Darkskin upper class men © Many of © these stereotypes hark back to pre- “ah 
are likely to be more aggressive than darkskin © slavery days. Since whites are in the dominant ae 
women. Lightskin lower class people are more » Position in our culture, they must take the lead © 
likely to be engaged in “shady” occupations or _ in changing this false picture of Negroes which 
' else to be very retiring. On the whole, brown- has widespread existence in white minds. To- 3 
_ skin people in Chicago are likely to be happiest accomplish this, whites must treat Negroes - 


and best adjusted. Enough pathological cases cording to their individual ‘merits rather than 
- presented to show that color does not play — _ according to the categoric stereotype. What the — 
a predominant role” in the | mantel ailments of Negro” is and becomes depends more upon the 


Negroes. whites than upon the Negroes. It is imperative 


i. “upper class. This is probably from five to ten every jurisdiction where the flag flies, ge at 
times the percentage ‘of the total population once if we do not \ want to hang our collective 
found in the upper class. The only ag grea head in the presence of Hitler, but that is not 
_ of why this sample was used, which is too enough—we also must give them all the demo- — 
heavily weighted for adults, children, upper cratic and Christian rights and privileges that 
are consistent with the Democratic Dream 


class, and pathological cases, is that these 805 

cases taken from the files of a previous study Until whites and Negroes in America can treat 

furnished rather extensive case study material. each other as blondes and brunettes now do, 

~ Since the age » distribution is not ‘comparable to te: ‘Negro Problem” will continue to be one of a ip 
5 the Frazier study, the two books are only sup- the major American Disgraces. pee ae 
_ plementary to each other. Both are impression- _ Part II of Sutherland’ s report gives specific 
istic and descriptive rather than scientific. “concrete recommendations as to how we 


- Sutherland _o a clear concise summary of may work vy toward this final « eman- 
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cipation of the may is upon a com- 
their complete assimilation into the larger Amer- - parison of wage workers and white collar em- 
ican culture. We cannot wait until “color” dis-— be the is espe- 
it probably will in some | far-off 


> 


healthy and d clean. The Negro Problem is based on Studies of the 


3 


culture. ‘The other “three are “economic been done. One defect of the present study of 
problems, women, and crime. 4 this grouping is the lack of close attention to 
-_ Negro Caravan i is a most interes sting vol- strat ification within the white collar stratum; 
this makes various generalizations less precisely — 
to our literature during the last 150 years: short anchored. For instance, judging from the na- 
stories, novels, poetry, folk literature, drama, tional figures available, and such studies as 
‘biography, and essays (historical, cultural, and Davidson’s and Anderson’s, it is doubtful if 
personal). Here are examples of as excellent ascent chances and salaries for the median oc- 
_ writing as you will find anywhere. It is signifi- — cupations in this stratum are as much higher 
cant for. anyone who wants to understand what | _ than wage workers as McConnell asserts. 
intelligent and artistic Negroes have thought All down the line in this town occupational 
and felt about their problems. I am highly — rigidity has increased. In the New Haven sam- 
critical of “literary materials” "for sociological — ple, e.g., only 7 percent of the fathers of white . 
“data,” but I would be inclined to make il collar employees were laborers; laborers’ sons — 
ception | to some selections in this volume; ; the become—laborers. "Incident this objective 


oOo. 


be 
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powerful don’ t believe anyone can wage workers from ‘ “hard work or faithful 
Richard W right’ s Bright and Morning Star, service” to * ‘fate,” the magical belief in “the 
Times’ The Ni ight’s for Cryin’, Kelly ‘Miller’ big break,” and, among younger workers, a view. 
An Open Letter to Thomas Dixon, Jr., Angelo of their position in terms of their | group rather 
_Herndon’s Georgia Trial, Frederick Douglass’s- than personal success. 
ag ie _ Letter to His Master, and many others, Read me Of the many features of life in New Haven ’ 
and you’ Il weep—and laugh; you'll be which are distributed and explained i in terms of 
wee proud and ead — and shamed and angry; you this rigidifying occupational structure, mention J] 
‘may be made the following: the forms of 
the level and of psychic | and secur- 4 mus 
organizations for climbing; some quite percep 
tive remarks ‘concerning “foresight practices’ 
- legal rights and political tendencies, varying — 
McConnett. "Washington, D. C.: ~“American conceptions of the functions of government and 
on Public Pp. x+ 228. politics; ethnic, and anti-foreign attitudes ; 


oh . gious affiliations and feelings. These discussions 


fd 


4 


— 


of various areas of life show clearly the close , 

pational groups in New Connecticut, explanatory power which the standpoint of 

4 the thirties. It is written with full aware- cupations makes available; they also indicate cond 

ness of the historical formation of industries and that McConnell was all over the town in a -itsel 

‘stratifications of the community. Performed thorough and sensitive manner. 

with skill, it employs: distinctions w hich yield There were no startling discoveries made, 

. interesting differences; it falls from this level _ which is to say that the study tends micro- 

only when the depictive is left for attempts at -scopically to confirm our picture of national — 
comparative and theoretic assertion. These etme trends, ‘compositions, and practices. — 
nal — however, are sliced into the concrete Although not theoretically strong, it is a sturdy 

“a materials, and inferences directly from them, piece of research, and a welcome addition to — 
dor ‘not interfere with the able realization sociology of 
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‘The Women’s Trade Union Leagues in Great — relations with the A. F. of ve but one infers 

im and the United States of f America. By | that it was something else again to infuse zeal a 

GRACE BOONE. New York: Studies in His- into Federation officials for the 
he tory, Econemics and Public Law of Colum- — women wage earners. = 

bia Univ ersity, 1 Number Columbia 


University 1942. Pp. (283. $3. 50. 


rass on the = The Story of the 


lished in 1903, thirty years rs after the for- 
mation of a similar organization in Great Britain, = Welsh Miners. By Ext GINSBERG. Prepared 

at a time when welfare problems of women 2. under the auspices of the Columbia Univer- 

and | children in America coming to the sity Council for Research in the Social Sci- 

fore. The American League followed the British Y ork: Brothers, 1942. 

pattern in its approach, being established and Pp. xiv +2 28. $2. 

[ maintained not alone by prominent women trade ¢ 

unionists, but by. middle class women, “sociologists: will, welcome. It makes 

cnown in League circles as “allies,” who had the student the complex of social and economic 

demonstrated an interest in ‘the problems of influences playing upon the workers in Welsh’ 

women workers, The League has altered its fields who found themselves, t their families, 
gram hardly at all since its foundation, although their churches, their trade unions, their entire et 5 
its emphasis has changed considerably over the — community life, thrown into a highly abnormal — 

years. Chiefly, it has promoted the organization ituation with the decline of coal mining in 


ae of women workers, conducted legislative cam- 4) 

_paigns, and carried on training courses to de- Stress pro fitably laid upon story 
velop women trade union leaders. Miss Boone’s told in this little volume. It is a grim | story of | 
Nes study is a faithful detailed rendering of the his- a grim period in the life of a people, who 
tory of the organization from its inception to through no fault of their own were almost en a 
- the present time. As an introduction the author masse deprived of a means of livelihood by — 

outlines briefly the British League’s history. For nomic conditions. It is a too encouraging: 
_ the rest the volume is taken up with the Amer- wt account, eloquently given, of government _ 

= scene. It has a Foreword by Mary Ander- ing and fumbling after solutions that never — 

son, director of the Women’ Bureau of the solved. The war came and once more : started up 

Department | of Laie, and thirty- ~one pages of the Welsh coal mines. The day of reckoning w was 

— We could \ wish Miss Boone had not felt it she What should particularly be emphasized here 

"must. hhew so closely to the line of a detailed i is the research that lies back of Grass on the 

organizational history. In spite of it she offers — Slag Heaps, and the author’s handling of the | 

much interesting material. _ Across the League’s material that he uses in the book. Ginsberg se-_ 

stage pass numerous women from various walks lected for the field of investigation, to which 
life who have been active in promoting or- he apparently gave “many months, the most 
ganization for the woman worker—Mrs. Ray- e - depressed area of South Wales. If it had been © 


mond Robins, Mary Anderson, Alice Henry, a region isolated from all job opportunities, un- 


Agnes Nestor, " Rose Schneiderman, 1, and a employed W elsh miners might have felt few 
*® others. The personalities of these women pulls toward migration. Not far away were more 
and their role in improving women’s working — prosperous English industrial centers, though "7 

3 conditions would make a worthv while story in farther than one would | think in point of social — i 

Of particular interest are the sections dealing 

with organizational efforts. The Women’s Trade : é 
Union League participated very actively in the placed workers drawn to them 
Bree ‘Strike of 20,000 New York garment of work. The author brings into his account the 
workers in 1909, the huge Chicago’ clothing varied ways by which public and priv ate agen- 
strike of. 1910, and in a lesser way way in the 1912 cies attempted to alleviate conditions, and what — 

Lawrence textile strike. League officers had happened to miners and their children | 
many obstacles to overcome in securing some sought employment away from Wales. Very 

| part of the help they sought from the American | =f killfully these concrete materials are made to 
Federation of Labor and some of its affiliated contribute to the theoretical ‘problem under 


established cordial official examination, without becoming too much ends 
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Chapters ers 3, Relief’ 4, familiar story: “The load, as | 


a 49 “Flight from Wales,” are excellent examples of _ sured by the ratio of children to adults 20 to 

The causes of migration—beyond the primary size of the community diminishes.” There is 
' - cause of need for work—come in for extended - brief but good description of rural school — 


treatment. Nor | is this material given a one- conditions in America, followed by a chapter on 


sided turn. We are told of the “recruiting pol- school ‘district reorganization paving the way 
me: icies of English industries,” the ‘ ‘enterprise of for a better program. Another on vitalizing the 
private employment agencies,” the “hiring pol- educational program, emphasizes the -commu- 

__ icies of Welsh contractors,” the role played by nity-centered school program. tous 
gz government in this mass migration,” the ‘ ‘deci- ea The book continues with discussions on guid. 
sions actions of individual Welshmen, ance: youth make social, and 


a migration, and serious and difficult were a te of teachers for rural schools. The presenta 


4 


women and young people. Mr. Ginsberg treats frequently. omitted from discussions of rural 
these too. educators. ‘There are chapters on library service 

a Outwardly this book has none of the usual i in rural communities and schools, the. schools 

trappings of a “study”— no tables nor “appen- and rural health, the schools and rural -Tecrea- 

BS dices nor footnotes. It is refreshingly readable. es tion, the schools and rural social welfare, older 
At the same time it bears the unmistakable Pi rural youth programs — (out- of- school youth), 
marks of scholarly research. It is surprising adult education i in rural areas. 
how much rich material the author has managed One chapter considers the educational and 

_to compress in so small a space. social facilities for rural Negroes—a story that 
KATHERINE DuPReE LUMPKIN certainly does not flatter our national “ego. 

Institute of Labor - Studies The book concludes with chapters on local plan- 

‘Rural America Today: Schools and Com- situation and one on the responsibility of 

7 munity Gzoncs A. state and the nation to in the solution 


number one educational problem—rural educa-— book possiblities as a text, and 
tion. The authors have tried, first, to sketch the related readings in Rural Education and R Rural | 
gross inequalities which are depriving ...a full | Sociology courses, It certainly should be on the 
half of the nation’s children of that equality — required reading list of f educators, rural” so 
of educational opportunity which should be and legisiators. 

their birthright as Americans. . Second, they have A. Potso: 


attempted to indicate 1 what rural people them- Corelt Um 


selves, the state, and the nation can do and are Peres th ‘the Land ‘By 


about the situation.” Judging the book 
on the basis of the purpose for which | it + Little, and 


the authors have done an excellent job. 
The material is written in an easy reporting This work ‘titled. eon a line in ‘Goldsmith's 
style. Each problem is presented, first, by a e.. Deserted Village i is written in an interesting and — 
fo general factual description of conditions, and, vivid manner. It is undoubtedly the most thor- 
second, _by illustrative examples of improved ough, scholarly, and authoritative study” of 
‘practices, the choice of which indicates migratory labor in the United States that has 
‘the authors | consider desirable. yet appeared. McWilliams discusses the subject 

_ The first chapter is a summary y description | ie; both in its local and national aspects and ably 

population characteristics and wealth distribu- supports his contentions with citations of inci- 
tion as it affects ural education. is the dents of sources. 


the adjustments confronting these men tion then shifts to a number of programs too 
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migrant farm la- 

borers constitute a of migration could be lessened by a carefully 
million persons. Among them are to be planned large- scale public _ works in 
found “native whit Americans” from “the areas of economic distress. More 
Ozarks, Mexicans from border regions, Negroes experimentation with small-scale co-operative 

_ from southeastern states, and Italians from ~ farming, advance in social control over land © 
_ northeastern cities. Economically, } however, they _use, and the establishment of national standards — 

orm a group whose hardships are tragically of migrant welfare are also recommended. — 
similar whether they be dust bowl refugees in  “dittle hope is voiced that some of these proposals _ R 
the west or dispossessed share croppers in the wl be adopted unless farm workers obtain more. 
east. More than any others in proportion to political influence in legislative chambers. ‘Vet, 
their number they are the “‘ill clad, ill fed, and if some remedial measures are not found, the 
ill housed” Americans. Families of them mov- land seems to remain “to ills 
from one crop to another eke an 


‘BPC 


= for are woefully inadequate and 
in many instances non-existent. Consequently National Archi 
r they are easy victims of disease, ignorance, and W ‘ashington, D. = 
commercialized vice. Politically they have no at 
power to. demand ; protective social legislation, ¢. 
since few of them can qualify for voting ~~ N 
_ Joun J. O’Connor. New York: Longmans, 
local residence requirements, poll tax laws, Green and Com any, 1941. 
more, lacking organization they are impotent This volume is a complement to 
protect themselves even from outbreaks of Sociology (1940) and is meant to serve as a 
vigilantism. All in all, the problem of America’s for Catholic colleges. Teachers will appre- 
migratory workers i is extremely serious and un- ciate its. simple language abundance of in- 
complimentary ‘to the nation and McWilliams structive material as well as ‘the definitions at 


presents impressive and figures to em- the end of each chapter. However, its rather 


phasize this. general confusion of natural and supernatural 

Fares” ‘was written before the (religious) reasoning conflicts with the best 
entry of the United States in World War II be scholastic traditions of Catholic teaching. More- — 
bat its author was able to observe the over, » the: authors do not sufficiently 


a was a small ‘stream of migration to some 3 cerned with ‘individual social problems. ‘Thus ; 


had become a vast flood. All the problems in they deal rather extensively with current prob- 
situation—health , education, housing, dis- and achievements of social legislation, 
- location of the labor market, er others—were 4 cial work, and charity, while the “ “social ques- 

reatly accentuated. tion,” the problem of social order in modern 


of Immigration and Housing under the ‘or 
California state government, is no chair In chapter XIII on “Juvenile Delinquency” 
He offers no infallible solution to the the authors have 


ra 


LaFollette ‘Tolan Committees but in one instance (p. 496) did they 
= talk to action.” To begin with, there — to that source. In a future edition the authors 
be. _ established through legislation fair _ should take pains to indicate plainly the pas- 


remove sweat shop from farms. More MUELLE R 
— services ‘would facilitate “4 j 
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War and the German Mind. By Wn. K. Prener. With ‘a Foreword b 
George N. ork: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. &§ 


___ This book is a comprehensive survey of German | 


and the long series of novels in which German writers | 
war gave expression to their experience, memories, resentments and —— _ is 
_ ings. The bulk of the volume is devoted to diligent of the ma- 


‘explorers of “the German | mind” who lack the time for perusing the <a 
war literature in the original will find Pfeiler’s survey most useful. ° a 
a familiar with this literature will have a hard time reading the entire book. 
-. While the ‘author’ s taste is refined and unpolitical enough to recognize the 4 
literary merits of writers like Jiinger or to recognize the | emptiness of Ro f 
3 marque’s best seller, he is nota literary c critic of distinction. (Nor would he | 
= chosen this topic f for careful study | if he were. ) His literary evaluations _ i 
are stale and his style is rather uninspiring, as the following quotations — 
: _ show: “F Flex’ ’s irrationalism i is genuine”; “A common denominator | of even — 
the most heterogeneous views (expressed in the letters from students) i 
ar must be abolished.” ““T The author te includes in the w world 


of his artistic order only those voices from t 


_Pfeiler distinguishes between “egocentric’ and ‘ “ethnocentric” fiction. 


Th he ‘ E ‘egocentric’ literature, also called “ intellectual,’ ‘rational, »” “ato 


| 
and ‘ ‘pacifist,’ comprises those ‘books to which the Nazis refer as 


‘subversive” and “volksfremd.” The “ethnocentric’ writings, also 
iE “instinctual,” “ irrational” and ‘ “nationalist” by the author, are to a Nazi’s 
liking. Pfeiler admits that “the wide variety of v views within either group 
_-presents considerable difficulty for proper alignment,” but he has. never 
we _ paused to change his categories. The trouble with the categories i is not 
only that their adoption | puts a premium on lack of saltheey, but also that 
~“ they conform with the Nazi way of f looking < at literature and life. Since 
Pfeiler is intelligent t to subscribe to Nazi. valuations, he should have 
a9 _ been enterprising enough to repudiate the Nazi i way of of expressing them. a 
As i it is, he remind one ofa non-Marxian critic reviewing fiction on modern 


will regret th that did try to find out uin 

about the composition of the > public. which bought the books he reviews. 
tells the reader when books: were ‘published, but he Says | nothing 
about their p prices, the number of c copies sold, publicity « campaigns, ‘trans- 
__ lations. Nor has he analyzed the German reviews of the war books in news- _ 


_ papers and 1 magazines of different political complexion. Much interesting 


& 


could have been obtained a study. 


> 


the pret World War it reviews the letterc trom ctudente at the tront 

- 

|. 

Perhaps it is this methodological perversion which prevented the author 
from raising the question of why the war literature of no other nation 


Negroes in Brazil: A Study of Race | Contact at ' Bahia. By | Donato Pierson 


Chicago: ‘The of Press, 1942. xxviii +392. 


ot upon race. And: yet, at first Brazil: seems 

to make race of ‘primary consideration, for the upper class is chiefly white, 

4 the middle class is largely m mixed, and the. lower class is s mainly black. It me 

= also true that Negroid traits are a social | handicap i in Brazil, and the general Bas: Mh 
an “ 
ae aint of the population is to become as white as possible—to ‘ Aryanize” . 
itself. However, the thesis seems to be well supported by the facts, espe- 
cially for the: tropical state of Bahia, which is the main region of study, for 
the black man nor mulatto can, if he possesses the requisite personal qualities — 


, of education, culture andi income, rise to the top levels. a , be eel 


and why did Brazil develop a pattern in such sharp 
contrast to that of the United States? Why are race relations in Brazil so 
a friendly and tolerant, so devoid of lynchings or race riots? Why does Brazil © 
strive as a matter of public policy to absorb the Negro population? The 
_ answer is a complicated one and no summary in a review could do justice - 
o the careful analysis of Pierson. Suffice i it to say that, while some frontier 
colonial regions such as South Africa and India started out on the course of — 
_ interracial marriage and assimilation, they did not, like Brazil, continue in 
eee this course. In Brazil, slavery came to a gradual and peaceful end—there Pi Cag: 
Was no bitter Civil War to divide the country and create animosity and ic ‘ a ras 
insecurity in the white population—and the mixed blood child was often — Bai 
accepted and cared for by his white father in a family system which is sti 
an outstanding factor in the Brazilian social order. 
"The race relations of Brazil have some resemblances to Hawaii, but there — ee 
are important differences in their historical and sociological development, a 7 
and a closer comparison of the two would be illuminating for both. The 
- point underscored in the “Introduction” ” by Robert E. Park that, = 
- ‘Beasil was in danger of falling apart | because of its large territory, diversified _ 
population, and scattered mode of settlement it sought to safeguard itself — 
_by a policy of assimilation, is suggestive, but i is not Pierson’s mode of anal-— ie 


_ ysis. Viewed in the perspective of other regions of the globe where the 


Spanish and French have settled and with 


situations if we are to ectiiieh: thee emerging science of race relations on a © 
solid basis. In the meantime Pierson’s thoughtful and 


= should be gratefully re received as a much needed — on a mu 


ERETT rv. Sronequist 


oud British Rule. Oxford University 
z= 1941. Pp. viiit+98. 45 cents. 
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This little book is primer in. 
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AMERII CAN. Reve TOLOGICAL REVIEW 


brief survey of the coneioqunant of the English constitution 


British history. and without over errors, she pleads for 
careful study and a sympathetic understanding of the complexities of the — 
\ African situation. Although excellent as far as it goes, this study is too brief _ 
to be enlightening for American readers s. Written in a modified type of .. 
basic English, the book is provided | with a glossary containing words like e - 
‘navy,” ‘ “peasant,” and ‘ “twin. Americans will, no doubt, quarrel with 
the author’s definition of “squatter” as “an agricultural ‘worker who .: 
- paid partly by being allowed to live on his employer’s land and who in > 
_ return must work for him for a certain number of days in a year. .” This fits 
the South African word “by-woner” but not the American and Australian 
‘squatter. Americans will also challenge her statement (p. 21) that “The 
most the United States has made to art comes 
7 
uL Kn 


of Wisconsin Jae 


Uncle Sam's Stepchildren. . The Reformation of United States Pal Policy; 
«1865 ~1887. Lorinc BENSEON PRIEST. New Brunswick: — 
‘University, 1942. Pp. x+310. $3. 75: 


Th period under study covers” ‘the transition from the treaty- -and- 


ok 
; aay removal system to the system of land-allotments to individual nd 


acy... he author rightly stresses the fact that much of this transition occurred — 
_ ina haphazard manner and was a result of compromise. The chaotic char- _ 
| = acter of this process may be responsible for the fact that some sections of _ 
a the book do not seem very well organized. A chronological table of the — 
events would have been helpful, and names mentioned in the appended 
footnotes might profitably have been incorporated 1 in the index, 
. a The policy of the Dawes Act of 1887 was the outcome of battles between _ 
*a many parties for the control of Indian Affairs, Congressional monies, the 
furnishing of supplies and, above all, of Indian lands. The least significant — 
of factors in deciding the policy was ‘the Indian, and the least i ‘important of 
— Itis hard to say who knew less about the Indians: his foes or his { friends. a 
Iti is even harder to say whether the foes or the friends of the Indian dam- 
aged him most, the one advocating suppression, , the ‘other advocating, 
i policies which, though ; admirable in terms of the White man’s standards, 
disastrous to the’ Indian. Nothing, to my mind, shows more con- 
 clusively the character of the total situation than the fact that not even — 
the Quakers—of all people—could remain immune to the infection spread 
by. the cesspool of Indian Affairs. 
In the actual events of that era, as well as in Priest’ s book, the Ind India n is =” 
the object rather than the subject of the discourse. The author quotes ‘no 
anthropologists. The tribal affiliation of Indian individuals involved 
in crucial t test-cases is sometimes not given. Priest’s enormous 


a Sl 


governme = 
history of the British empire in Africa and of the main issues which 
ig 
|| 
| 
|) 
an 
| 
4 
Be 
speaks of Agent James McLaughlin’s “considerable sympathy” for 
Bull, though Stanley Vestal holds that Agent responsible for 


Sitting Bull’s assassination. Priest of Indian “ communism’ 
_ in connection with land-tenure. The myth of primitive “communism” ha 
Jong been assailed by anthropologists and was given the death- blow by 
Herskovits. Some Indians, such Mohave, alway had individual 
a Jand- tenure. The tribal ownership of land was no more communistic than — 
property or the principle of eminent domain. 
_ Priest appears to object to the basic principles of the present administra- _ 


“ tion’ s Indian Reorganization Act, because he feels that they stand in the 


ini 


path of the Indian’s adjustment. (Unfortunately this adjustment i is con- 
_ ceived of as a one-sided process. Cultural diversity is cultural conflict 
‘ % only if we do not know how to make this diversity bear priceless fruits 
through cross-fertilization. Indian culture has more to give us than corn, : 
; Navajo jewelry, and plots for horse-operas. The contemporary scene is not _ 
such as to disprove my contention that we may yet have to learn something | 
a about the art of living from a race which we have pushed to the brink of ct 
a Withal, Priest’s book will hin invaluable to any anthropologist who, for- 
ay ; saking “historical” reconstruction, will attempt to step into the tracks of 
Grinnell and Mooney and write authentic Indian 


Workbook for Marriage the Fami By Ha RVEY -Fursay. 
New ‘York: : D. Appleton- Century Company, Inc., vii-+247. 


Relationships. By Harr York: The McGra 


An ntellectoal crossfire been | upon the family institu- i 
tion. Not t only i is the family a focus for the interests of social scientists, but 
 likewi ise educators, biologists, philosophers, and men of letters increasingly — ; 

- feel that it is their mission to portray family life in more or less scientific gs 
terms. There is ample evidence of this convergence in these three books i 
in the extensive bibliographies which they contain. The aim of the three 

- books, however, is primarily pedagogical. They all seek in varied ways t 
transmit information and guidance to non- “experts. 
Ee he syllabus. prepared by Ludlow is most ambitious in scope, dealing as _ 

_ t does with historical backgrounds, the social processes of courtship and 
_ marriage, | and various aspects of family relationships including economic, 
_ biological, and legal problems. The general pattern is that of a conven- 
tional, comprehensive, course course given in a department of. sociology using, 
_ Shall we say, Baber’s book as a text. T he syllabus 1 is printed in loose-leaf 
and deals with thirty-six topics. There is a very brief introduction 
| ing approaches to the study of the family. Discussion questions of the con-— 
ventional text-book type for each topic are followed by text references and — 
_ more ‘general references. At the end of the syllabus an extensive ee ie. 


= 


aried lit terature. 


| 

= 

tl 

— 

— 

| 

— 
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and it bespeaks acquaintance with an enormous and + i 

The bibliographic contribution is enhanced by specific | 
— 


at small cost for permanent possession. Iti is unfortunate, however, that the 


numerous citations. For the reviewer noted on page § a misspelling 


— he v workbook manual prepared by Parties, | professor of education, 
‘more an ambitious in providing various aids to teacher and student. Here each 

_ topic is prefaced by a page or two of introductory discussion, then comes .. 


blank page for lecture notes, extensive e references, a page for notes on out-— 


Weare 


generously for the content is more restricted. It omits 
4 cal backgrounds and presents primarily the outline of a “marriage” ’ course. 
T here is more and franker discussion of biological and sexual aspects of | 
marriage. As a bibl; ographical contribution, it is less extensive than that of 
L udlow. Likewise there is occasionally an incompleteness of citation. For 
example, on page 78, the title of an article is : cited without indicating its 
_author. For efficient use of the work sheets it might have been well to se 
the more strictly loose- leaf format employed by Ludlow. It is possible that 
might be irritating to students to: find only allotted | for notes 


a _ One can say, however, of both the Ludlow syllabus and the Furbay 

‘ - manual that an honest attempt is made to more than talk at students. If _ 
wisdom rather than n mere facts concerning family experience is to. o be trans- 


at general reader or the puzzled parent rather than 
at advanced college students in need of a comprehensive textbook. The 
lack of enthusiasm in this statement does not mean that Arlitt’s volume % 
is not a good b book. It deals in a practical, common-sense way with the — 
_ Processes of courtship and family life. Like most recent books, it — 
a a simplified version of the of and but 


a ee text. The bibliographic material is fact 
a and often refers merely to standard texts. One feels almost inclined to. 

_ impute to the; author the reasoning, * ‘Terman i is a distinguished | psy sycholo- ; 
chologist. Why shouldn’t 


‘th write a on the family She points 0 out in preface, This volume, 
like Terman’s, is based on case studies.’ .” It may be true, as she claims, that 
= cases brought their problems to the consultation center at the Uni- 

versity of Cincinnati with which she is connected. It is a far cry, however, i 
‘oo Terman’ s painstaking and systematic statistical analysis to her own 
: _ conventional, common sense comments on family behavior. The volume — 
“unquestionably could be useful and informative to many people confronted _ 
ith problems concerning family adjustment, but there are many other — 
beste which would be equally setenssations, here are indeed many people 
vho need to read i such books. One can n only hope that with an increase in 


is uniformly true of the alphabetical bibliog 
graphy at the end ofthe 
eee 
ive application of the knowledge and 
ib mos 
\ 
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decrease i in publi ignorance concerning amily relaonshi 


York: and Publishers, 1942. Pp. 


be: at war.” The ay approach 
and 1 there i is little evidence were 
~ to some of the most prominent names in the defense effort but joomla tone 
- they operated individually without knowledge of the contributions of their 
a ~ colleagues. The resulting mosaic lacks plan and organization, a critici m 
not uncommonly made of sy mposia. There are occasional flashes of bril- 
liance but no apparent pattern to the whole. Essays by General Hershey, “s 
Paul V. McNutt, and Mark McCloskey take us behind the scenes to show 
hat, government is doing to preserve » the family i in wartime. Pithy remarks — was 
by Edward! Lindeman on the resiliency ¢ of t the family i ina | democracy remind Biss 
us of the problem the book purports to cover but many sections deal with 2s in aa 
= topics more remote, as for example nutrition at t the home base, working ee 
a conditions of women in England, etc. The : syposium is long on variety and | 
— four-star performers but short on continuity a and factual material. There — ; 
are no illustrations, tables, figures or graphs to document the multitude od x 
_ opinians expressed. The bibliography is sketchy and the book lacks an index. | 
Typical questions which currently perplex parents are discussed in an 
appendix which also carries a series of suggestions on how 


Our Sex i A Guide and Chios: for eee one. By F 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. Pp - XxXViii +460. $5.75. 


__ This book, translated from the German, w ie infesior to the best Ameri- on 
can treatises now available for general instruction of the layman, has two a 
- outstanding attributes: the breadth of the topics discussed and the clever A 
colored illustrations. On the other hand, like many German treatises | for 


popular instruction on sex hyg giene, the book | is not. always” accurate 
00d is unnecessarily wordy, and has a flair for the unusual rather than 


“cautious from the scientific viewpoint. — 


After a discussion of sexual structure and functions, the author takes 
— the hy giene of sex life , the disturbances of sex life (e.g., impotence, frigidity, 


c a “sex variations), the more common sex diseases, and such problems as contra- 
ception, _ abortion, sterility, and prostitution. Part” VIII is devoted to 
ee: Sex Lite, Part IX to “T he Sex Life of Unmarried People” and 


Norway E 


_ 
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Youth Work Pregrems: Problems. and Policies. By Lewis L. Lorwin. W 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1941. . Pp. xi+195. $1. 


Problems of College Students. By Newman. 


_ Foreword by FLoyp W. REEVES. Washington, D. C.: American Counci 
on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. xvi+158. $3. 00, Paper $2. $0. Pace my 


on Their Hands. By | C. Wrenn D. L. Hartey. Ww ash- 
ington, : American | Council on Education, 1941. Pp. 3 xxi +266, 6. $2.00. 


American can Council or on Pp. $1.7 


rican C Council on Education, 1942 Bp. 


Looking Ahead w wih Youth. By M. Washington, D. 


Council on Education, 1942. Pp. 30. $0.25; 10 cents for loor | 


on such composite reviews generally do less than justice to the individual | 
volumes. The first four are monographs dealing with specific aspects of the : 
youth problem upon which the American Youth Commission, organized by _ 
American on Education, has been consistently and 


twenty-seven and seven “Statements” on various top- 
ies, all of them sane and constructive. Other publications will probably still 
_ appear, but the picture is sufficiently y complete to make possible its — 
Report which is a well ‘Planned, eloquently written, and er valu- 
After a general | introduction by Owen Xx oung, the Report deals with 
ment as a continuing problem, the CCC and NYA, the postwar 
work problem, including the relation of the schools to it (here is some strong 
meat for the educators to digest!), and concludes with the necessity for and a 
difficulties in achieving full employment. Without full | employ 
for adults and youth, our national life is in danger. 
Other bas basic problems which a are closely tied to thi this 
center around education, occupational adjustment, use of leisure time, 
ae marriage and the home, health, delinquency and « crime, and the functions - 
citizenship. Next, the means , of dealing with these problems a1 are discussed, in 


lo ocal, state, and national public a and private agencies. * he eee concludes 


-¥ 


‘Fisher, ‘ ‘Meaning for Life.” re 

_ Mr. Lorwin gives a circumstantial account of the NY men program, aa a 

tabulated facts. He concludes v with ‘suggestions for "expansion of fthe 
_ present programs, their incorporation into a system of national labor and ~ 
_ citizenship training, | with the necessary administrative adjustments. T here 

s a very good analysis o of costs. We probably got more for the half billion — 

Spent on youth i in 1939-40 than for any other similar sum we spent. = 


a well written and py documented study, shows beim 


ch 

| 
uComMission, 
— 
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if 

a 

4 gle of the working student to overcome the obstacles that face him. Perhaps wah 
percent never finish; many are delayed; that so many do succeed is 


WS WS 


: at NYA has done a 1 good job and should be ex. ' 
gor should see that working students are not ex- 
 ploited and that they should be given educative jobs when possible; that — 

consumer. education be developed to support decent pay for work- 


those who are not fitted for higher education n should be increased; vides use 
Bene oe hile-learning” 3 ; etc. Plenty of facts and plenty of food for thought 

and proposals for action in this volume, but no index—which i isa shame i 
 Folsom’s thesis is that the school should expand i its work to include > more 

| “practical « education for family and home life. It is an excellent book for r the 


general reader (for whom it was s primarily Most é 


the is not ‘met for about fvesixths of the 


s000,000. The are most then girls, then r 


The authors the fact that young like to “do” something in 
“their leisure tim time > and that if facilities are provided for active, creative, 


_ bumming will pretty much take care of themselves—which i isn’t to ‘say, i 
~ course, that guidance in movie-going, radio-listening, and reading should be , 


neglected. . They show what can be done lines. Avery good job 


Consumer Study: Family Food C E xpenditures 


for Clothing. Family Expenditures for Housing and Household Operation. 
Miscellaneous Publications Nos. 4 452, 422, and 457, U. of 


Agriculture. WwW ashington, D. C., 1941. 
a Here are three publications of the er or Study, conducted ‘ 


Sa by the Bureau of Home Economics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture _ 
the Bureau of I Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor, with 
s 4 the cooperation of the National Resources Planning Board, the WwW orks | 
Project Administration and the Central Statistical Board. The general 
isa "purpose of this study wa as to provide comprehensive data on the « consump- 
” tion | patterns of American families at different i income > levels. T rhe three 


between health and the facts here rev vealed, in reg 

- to dietary levels and their adequacy. . Producers of commodities can utilize 

this data to forecast r requirements resulting from specific factors, as can 
Pe “persons engaged in the various distributive services. Programs for human _ 
vi welfare should be guided by information of this kind, particula y in its — 


— 
There is an excellent bibliography and list of agencies and publications. 
Time on Their Hands discusses the recreational problems of youth 
shows how publicly and privately supported agencies, local, state, and na- 

§ 

stiaies er TeVvieW CO heids O C10 USING ¢ an a 
7 based on data for native born, unbroken, non-relief families in five regions 
_ Studies of this kind are exceedingly valuable to a variety of groups. Socio 
economic students of the laws of consumption will find in them a wealth 


AMER 

é The : role of income differentials in any study rchases is 

_ obvious, and these three studies indicate their jcatinooas! in the respective 


aoe : fields covered. Other factors however are important. Size of families seems 
rt  - be particularly so. Except in higher i income levels, large familes involve 


far 


J 
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curtailment of unit-meal values of all members. “‘Within a given income 
class, the smaller the family the larger the amount of money usually avail- 
able | for the food of each person.” Wisdom in expenditures apparently cuts" 
across: all factors. “At every level of money for food, some families succeed 
in obtaining better diets than others... An income increase does not 


automatically bring a proportional decrease in the relative number spending | ei: 


too little for an adequate income, or making unwise food choices.” Dress is _ 
_ sho shown to be largely a social need, expenditures of this kind i 1 increasing as _ 
a one “passes to population and shopping centers. “Husbands tend to have - 
- greater clothing expenditures ee wives at low-income levels, but at highe 
levels the | position is reversed.” 
ae the reviewer, these three publications reveal the strength and weak- 
ness of so many large-scale research projects. They are imposing in concep- 
~ tion, admirable i in execution, and valuable in conclusions—as one is able 
to find these conclusions scattered throughout the volumes. This is perhaps _ 
_ just another way of saying that a page or two of clear-cut conclusions would 


© very valuable — to the scientific literature on 


rs ty of ere 


By the Heller Committee 


water has gone over the dam since the 
turn of the century, of the first study of the budget of the “typical American ; 
wage earning family.” In the years since, family budgetary analyses have — 
come to be differentiated on the basis of many considerations, such as size 
of family, community cand regional variations, occupational needs, 
and income levels. In this « developing process, the studies issued by the Bs - 
Ete Committee for Research in Social Economics at the University = 
California take high rank. Initiated in 1923 under the leadership of Dr. 2 -y 
pee _ Jessica Piexotto, the work of this Committee has been continued i in recent 7 
years under the able direction of Professor Emily Huntington. 
—— monograph under review is one of their studies. It presents quantity — 
- and cost budgets for the families of an executive, a white-collar worker, and 
a wage earner, based on March, 1942, prices in San Francisco, and is the 7 
— latest of a series of reports cove ering these matters which have been issued _ 
since 1923. Considering the series as a whole, i it has been of distinct value ~ 
as an index of changes in consumption and the cost of living at three specific. 
“_— ina a definite regional ¢ area, over a t period c of almost two decades. S 


‘must be made in view of the legal restrictions on the ar of certain i 
consumer goods, as well as other disturbances due to the war apron he = | 


a2 
Quantity and Cost Budgets for Three Income Levels = 
ee 


BOOK REVIEWS 


serve, and because they constitute the sort of and 


ublic jousing re early 1930's began with ste state el orts, 


there followed federal experimentation. nie: 50 large scale pro projects, and 
_ now we have some 600 local authorities. In this development \ we see a 
marked deviation from the usual pattern of development with no inter- 
3 mediate role of state government. ' _ This gap should be filled | by re-entrance 
action. But all states have not been crowded out. In fact, 21 ‘states 
ave enacted housing laws to establish housing agencies. slog! heG 
With the federal government preoccupied with the war, s —— 
_ With the federal government preoccupied with t e war, states may have __ 
to assume housing functions. Here, study of the experiences © of the three 
level p process of government i in programs of public education, public health, | 
and social ‘ial security may suggest a new pattern that will i improve th the present t 
set of government relationships | in the housing» program. Consideration — 
should be given toa plan of federal aid to state housing o on the condition of — 
grants of state aid to housing. Such a plan might correct the present lack 
a plan to meet housing needs of different types ¢ of communities. In New 
York City, for example, there ar are three types of housing program: all. 
- municipal, federal-r -municipal, 2 and state- -municipal . Imagine sucha confused 
plan of s support operating for New York city public schools ! The present Ro 
plan favors large cities and d neglects other needy areas, , such 
. villages and towns, in the states. The result is no balanced state program. J 
“a he book contain full bibliographies arranged by chapters « and printed i in coe 
es. There is an excellent index of 22 pages. An interesting summary — 
_and conclusions together with recommendations are presented in 88 pages. 


ae his i is a well- planned and scholarly work. It; gives the reader a new per- 


as one of the great fields effort i in the neces- 
sary post-w ar rebuilding of our present badly dislocated social world. re 


40 chapters i in 5 parts cover a 
_ course and some | in adc iti 


where the necessary retrenchments may be made [3 
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| fresh, vigorous, illustrated textbook is obv sousty ene result Of years: 

rs. The subject index occupies 11 pages. The 

ll the subjects taught in the o 


~~ 


: e Katharina of Russia, Josef of Austria—were at least philosophically radical 
and the masses, at times in rebellious outbursts, 


phy of life “The chief c is not of crime 
itself but a by-product of such knowledge . . . a tendency toward a natural- 

istic or deterministic philosophy of life.” Taft, although frequently express-_ 
ing personal convictions, is never dogmatic. The reader, however, will feel 


~ that Taft would like to build “the new criminology,” “the new penol- 4 


ogy” and, although here he explicitly disclaims the role of advocate, “the _ 
new morality” ” over the discredited b bones of “the illusions of self- direction me 


Taft is eclectic in his theories of crime causation. He finds good i in most @ = 


of the hypotheses; admitting individual differences, differential association, 


and : a host of others. Most consistently emphasized, however, is the rela~ 


~ economic order. Taft believes in democracy and in n change and prefers og 


retain them and the crime they make inevitable but his antagonism to the ~ 


_ more “unsocialized” aspects of our economic order is evident throughout. — 
Perhaps nowhere is it better revealed than when he asks “Shall a [juvenile] _ 
republic copy these criminogenic elements in American, culture? Shall it 


a 


other fellow . oP? This active antagonism to the institutionalized rob- 


4 


ei: it can be emphasized without damage to an objective teaching job. | 
Students will like this book. It will shock some parents. Its basic phi- q = 
’ a losophy will appall the Catholic clergy. The teacher using it will find keep- = 


ing limits on discussion more of a problem than stimulating class interest. _ 
The i instructor in a a typical three semester hour course will Probably, and 


the one with a tw o hour course wil i certainly, w 


delinquency and historical this reviewer as 
% Asi is probably inevitable in a work ofthis extent the book shows evidence ~ 


” is neo dated : as of late pre- Pearl Harbor origin 
cate accom- 


Mazsreo.New York: Columbia Press, 1942. Pp. 177. $2.00. 


beries of our culture may be good social ethics but one wonders how much - ? 


For reasons we know very little of, § gross miscarriages s of justice amassed a 


_ in the second half of the eighteenth century in France. The cases of Jean 
= Pierre Paul Sirven, of the Chevalier de la Barre and others show the 
otten state of affairs. T ‘hey presented Voltaire’s sarcastic and oon 
sqpuiaitanen with a unique instrument of demolition. He did not only 
touch a sore spot in the minds of millions, but the bad conscience Ww = 
was the disease o of the ruling classes. T heir self-confidence was already so. 
_ shaken that in many cases they publicly beat the retreat. Jean Calas was 
_ solemnly rehabilitated exactly three years after he had been executed. 
This was the odd time when the absolute rulers—Frederick of Prussia, 


“s train salesmen, propagandists and others who strive to get ahead o leh 
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panying text was writt 4 

| 

— 
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a Junker r assailing t the feudal structure of state, church and society— 


other, yet not t less € means. In his Treatise and 


criminal justice i into an instrument of precision. Originally a mathemati 
he tried to introduce the clarity and single track simplicity his. science 
Into a complicated social device, not always quite fortunately a as shown by 

his r rejection of the pardoning power. However, everyone understood him, 
and his book ‘swept Europe. Voltaire may | be called the great propagandist — ree 

of the reform movement, Beccaria was its theorist, although i it should not it 
_ be forgotten that b both had many and eminent precursors. . The hese pre- — 
cursors had not been lacking in ideas nor courage; but that uncertain and a 

uncontrollable thing, the Zeitgeist, had not been with tl 
It i is a pleasure to read and to recommend Maestro’ s well-set book. 


"Chicago: of Chicago 1941. 00. 


— student and general render. should be warned, Re that in ; 
F- “spite of i its directness and simplicity of style this i is essentially an esoteric wd 
book. There is little exposition of the principles of psychiatric social work ae 
q it, and only a very condensed account of the psychiatric theory from % ei 
_ which they proceed. The case records make no pretense of illustrating how _ 
r psy red social work ought to be carried on, nor do the discussion notes | 
_ give answers to the questions s they raise or even indicate to the uninitiated 
where the good and bad points in the case work treatment are to be found. ; 
A; In short, this is not a text book of psychiatric social work nor a book of | oo 
examples: of good Practice in field, which students may emulate and 


device which material for is s provided but 

which may be of doubtful value when divorced from that t setting. 

Be Towle’s view-point is neither narrowly Freudian nor of that un 
discriminating variety which embraces all new theories and findings wv with- nu 


|g out regard for their implications for the theoretical whole. She describes 


7 


social case work as being chiefly concerned with helping clients to meet, 
a through the use of their own ‘strengths, the problems they find in their 
“4 present reality. How wide and well | integrated and understanding of human 


behavior in both its personal and social aspects the fulfillment of that aim 
requires, however, he her and bibliographies give ample 
in all, Case Records from Psychiatric Clinics will be 7 
%, very important book to those who can read it aright or or who will have the | 
_ benefit of Mis Towle’s instruction to accompany it. For the rest of us, who | 


would use it not for learning how to practice psychiatric social work but 
for obtaining knowledge of the principles on wi hich that work operates, Mn 


my: would be or a favor if she pe write a series of articles annotat 


attac hat lazv and melancholic youth the MarguisofBeccaria— Te 
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a School of and Science of New York 
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Ps Hundred Years of Probation ‘becomes the most 
_ probation in the English-speaking co (a monograph on other coun- 4 
‘a tries is to be published) and an excellent case study of a social intcaton. 
4 Timasheff indicates that 
procedures: the suspension of sentence, recognizance for good behavior, 
a and the friendly supervision of delinquents. No one of these common- law 
procedures constituted probation, but it became defined by statute law 
_ The social institution developed because probation was required by the in- 
aa structure and idealism of the times. Either by independent in- 
vention and parallel development or by conscious imitation many countries 
have arrived at essentially 
Robert’s monograph is a statistical study « which 
(a) “to determine the factors causative in the cases of delinquency ” and 
_ (2) to check Shaw’s delinquency area hypothesis. The first purpose is exe . 
cuted by computing the percentage of cases classified by various social and 
_ demographic factors. Since no non-criminal control group is used, the e pro- 
cedure gives no inkling of causative factors. Second, the reviewer fails to 
see how Robert’s figures based on cases per areal unit can be used to prove = . 
Shaw’ v's gradient theory. Rates based on population areneeded. 
he reader of Probationers in Essex County, New Jersey looks in vain for 
Le ‘meaning in the array of percentages and ecological findings. T ‘he reviewer 
ets  eaagees that these areal or spatial distributions of behavior are only crude — 
om Indicators of of relationships i in a more e strictly sociological frame of reference. 
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land worthwhile contribution. 
nal and wor 


: yrs | Report. 1940. By the Philadelphia County Prison Board dof. In nani ee = 


“4 Prepared under the supervision of Thorsten Sellin, member of the Board. 


This volume is not a mere presentation of statistical data 
Tt accompanied by stereotyped laudatory comment. It is rather acarefuland = 
critical documentation of the functioning ng of a | penal institution. The ma-— 
terial is written up in a critical and analytical way with discriminating | 
attention paid to those points which suggest the need for reform or which — a 
_—- point to significant problems of penal administration. The statistical data _ 
tian and other materials deal with admissions and releases of prisoners, aspects 
of administration, and expenditures of the Reed Street Prison of Philadel- 
i phia. This volume, the second in the series started last year, might very well — 
_ serve as a model to use in other places so as to — — toatypeof — 
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